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INTRODUCTION 

The present volume is the outcome of an attempt 
to collect the best and most characteristic Poems 
from those works of my father, which it has been 
thought inadvisable to republish separately- To 
this extent it is to be regarded as a companion 
volume to the "Wanderer" and "Lucile" which 
have now been reprinted, and to the posthumous and 
lately published " Marah " and " King Poppy." 

The chronological arrangement has been adopted 
for the sake of its human as well as its literary 
interest. My father's poems reflected in a marked 
degree his own state of feeling, at the date of their 
composition, and in them may be traced the history 
of his emotional as well as his intellectual life 
through a period of forty years. The brief account 
of his works which follows, makes no pretence to 
be a critical review. My object has rather been 
to collect some facts connected with the circum- 
stances of their production, together with the judg- 
ments he himself passed upon them, drawn partly 
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from letters written to personal friends, and partly 
from what I myself have at different times heard 
him say in conversation. 

At seven years of age my father was already 
scribbling verses. He wrote part of his "Cly- 
temnestra" at eighteen while still a boy at Har- 
row, and many of the shorter lyrical pieces which 
are associated with it in his first published 
volume, before he was twenty. The volume itself 
did not appear until four years later, in 1855. 
It was published under the now well-known 
pseudonym of " Owen Meredith," and was received 
with favour by the public. Among those who 
spoke warmly in its praise, and leniently of its 
defects, was Leigh Hunt, whose opinion of it I 
copy from a letter to Mr. John Forster : — " I have 
read every bit of Owen. Meredith's volume, and it 
has left me in a state of delighted admiration. 
He is a truly musical, reflecting, impassioned, and 
imaginative poet, with a tendency to but one of 
the faults of his contemporaries, and that chiefly 
in his minor pieces — I mean the doing too much, 
and the giving too much importance and emphasis 
to every fancy and image that comes across him, so 
that his pictures lose their proper distribution of 
light and shade, nay of distinction between great 
and small. On his greatest occasions, however, 
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he can evidently rid himself of this fault. His 
' Clytemnestra ' is almost entirely free from it, in 
spite of temptations from some of the Greek 
masters. Oh! what tears he made me shed at 
pages 65 and 66." * 

The chorus from "Clytemnestra," over which 
Leigh Hunt shed tears, is given in the present 
collection together with such of the shorter poems 
from the same volume as depicted most strongly 
the personal feelings of their author, and gave the 
greatest promise of future power. They are printed 
here from the first edition, and not as subsequently 
revised, partly in order to preserve their chronologi- 
cal interest, and also because in the pieces selected 
the original text, whatever its literary blemishes, re- 
mains for me the most genuine and intense expres- 
sion of the youthful sentiment which inspired them. 

In 1859 appeared "The Wanderer," which was 
followed in i860 by " Lucile." Having been 
recently reprinted, no part of these works is in- 
cluded in the "Selections," nor could they be 
properly represented by extracts. Though " The 
Wanderer" is a collection of short love poems, there 
is a dramatic sequence in their arrangement, and 
isolated specimens would lose much of their effect 
when disjoined from the context 

* See pages 5 and 6 of this volume. 
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"Lucile" was, of all my father's works, the 
one in which my grandfather took the keenest 
interest and delight. For his sake it was dear to 
its author, though on its own merits never a 
favourite with himself. "I have written worse 
poems and weaker poems than ' Lucile,' " he wrote 
to Mrs. Browning, soon after it was published, 
" but none, I must frankly own, that I myself less 
loved or liked. The faults are obvious. The metre 
is detestable, and disagrees with the language. The 
management of it was a tour deforce the success of 
which is probably very partial. But the attempt 
involved that kind of difficulty which was only to 
be met by a * rush.' Polish was out of the question. 
The main defect of the book is, I think, that which 
you have pointed out — diffuseness and redundancy, 
too much of the explanatory system of the spelling- 
book. The weakness of all the characters was 
intended, but it was a mistake in conception. I 
meant it to be no representation of life in the 
large and catholic sense of the word, as some have 
supposed, but a fanciful sketch of the most super- 
ficial aspect of life in certain phases of society. 
'Lucile' should represent that sort of intellect, 
more common to women than men, which, whilst 
it is of an order richer and fuller than belongs to 
mere talent, is essentially unproductive and un- 
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creative. I know one or two women of whom 
Lucile is a fair type ; who think as genius thinks, 
and feel as genius feels, but cannot create as 
genius creates; — heroic natures, but insufficient, 
needing to complement themselves with another, 
not reaching the highest type, in which, intellec- 
tually, there is no sex." 

The plot of "Lucile" was founded in part on 
the " Lavinia " of George Sand, the scene of which 
was laid in the Pyrenees. When my father was 
in the same neighbourhood recruiting his health 
the story recurred to him, as one suitable for his 
purpose. He had no copy of the work by him at 
the time, and was afterwards surprised to find how 
accurately he had remembered not only the in- 
cidents, but the minute local descriptions, and how 
literally he had versified them. He soon parted 
from the little tale which had set him going, and 
out of a poem of twelve cantos the opening portion 
alone was borrowed, and the characters not at all. 
As he said in his preface to the third edition of 
this work, "every character in 'Lucile' is funda- 
mentally different from any character in ' Lavinia.' " 
The scale of the two productions reduced the copied 
parts of necessity to narrow limits, for " Lavinia " 
was a slight though very graceful and artistic sketch 
of some thirty pages, and " Lucile," in the latest 
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edition, extends to 333. In a preface intended 
for the first edition of " Lucile," the writer's obliga- 
tions to George Sand were specified in detail, but 
by the advice of his father this preface was sup- 
pressed. "The position of the poet," said Sir 
Edward, " is not that of the novelist. The poet is 
perfectly authorised in taking his plot right and 
left from any source that avails him. His origin- 
ality is in his poetry, not in his story. Long ex- 
planations are best avoided." Unfortunately my 
grandfather had not then read "Lavinia," and 
when he became aware that some of the sentences 
in the French tale had been practically paraphrased 
in the poem he somewhat changed his opinion. 
The coincidences with the story of a famous con- 
temporary novelist were recognised as a matter of 
course, and unscrupulous critics grossly exaggerated 
their extent, and accused the author of a wilful 
intention to deceive. He gave his reasons in the 
preface to the third edition of his poem for can- 
celling the preface he had prepared for the first, 
but was compelled to keep back the principal 
motive lest he should seem to be casting the 
responsibility on another. 

" Clytemnestra " with its "other poems," "The 
Wanderer," and " Lucile," the first written in youth, 
and the two latter in early manhood, are still the 
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works by which my father is most generally known 
and judged as a poet. He set small store by them 
himself. In after years he said that all the poems 
he had printed up to this date, were " tremendously 
young and crude, and their form most inadequately 
elaborated." One defect from which his earlier 
poetry suffered was its imitative character. The 
substance, indeed, was original; but the garb in 
which he dressed it was borrowed. This was well 
expressed by Mrs. Browning in one of her letters 
to him: "You sympathise too much. It is your 
own wine, but you use your neighbour's glass to 
drink it out of." His intense poetical temperament 
made him in a rare degree the enthusiastic admirer 
of the principal poets, French and English, of his 
time. He read their works again and again with 
an ardour that never cooled, and haunted by 
their forms he cast, by an irresistible impulse, the 
ideas peculiar to his own individuality into the 
shapes recommended to him by their immortal 
verse. He did it deliberately, but in consequence 
of the charm the manner had for him, and not 
because he was incapable of going alone. He said 
himself at a later period : " I unreservedly admit 
that in the form of my early poems there are many 
imitative features, and in the tune of them echoes 
from the notes of other poets. The sentiment of 
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them is the spontaneous imperative outcome of my 
own emotional experience. The circumstances of 
all such experience are, of course, common enough. 
But the relation between character and circum- 
stance is individual, and to that extent — quantum 
valeat — the note of feeling in these poems is, I 
think, peculiar to my own individuality." 

In 1 86 1 he published a small volume entitled 
"Serbski Pesme; or, National Songs of Servia." 
This was the result of a visit to Belgrade. He had 
been sent there on a diplomatic mission, and used 
the opportunity to investigate the history, customs, 
and characteristics of the Servian people. With an 
ever eager curiosity in many branches of knowledge, 
poetry had always the foremost place with him, and 
he was pleased to have found a key to much of 
the national poetry of Servia in a prose translation 
by a Frenchman named Dozon. To him he referred 
the English public in his preface to "Serbski 
Pesme," but in a letter to his father he admitted 
that this preface had been "so hurriedly written 
and so ill considered as to suggest, by a sort of 
swaggering tone," that his own translations were 
from the Servian text. He had not, however, 
the remotest desire to conceal the fact that his 
Servian Songs were a free translation of a transla- 
tion, and he openly avowed that they were not, 
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as they could not be, a close rendering of the 
originals. From a purely poetical point of view, 
the merit of his version has never, I believe, been 
denied, and the three examples here selected from 
it are those which bear the most indubitable stamp 
of his own individuality. 

After the " Songs of Servia " my father did not 
publish another volume of poetry till 1867, when 
he brought out the two volumes of "Chronicles 
and Characters." The intervening years had been 
spent in hard study, and the fruit of his wide 
reading and prolonged thought was embodied in 
his new work. " The purely aesthetic purpose of 
the book is," he wrote, " to unroll an extended and 
rapidly changing panorama of the chief epochs in 
the history of the civilised world. The moral 
purpose is, by such picturesque representation of 
their action upon mankind, to indicate indirectly 
the quality of the chief ideas by which civilisation 
has been from time to time most influenced. The 
book, therefore, may be best described as an at- 
tempt at a poetic history of the education of man." 
This comprehensive scheme marked an era in 
the intellectual life of its author, and separated 
the work by a wide interval from all his previous 
productions. The difference of theme too imposed 
a change in the character of the writing, for his 
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subject excluded those interior conflicts and feel- 
ings, the record of his private experience, which 
had inspired his earlier verse. The one or two 
pieces in which the personal note reappears hardly 
belong to the strictly historical series. 

Nevertheless "Chronicles and Characters," in 
spite of the advance in power which it every- 
where exhibits, cannot be said to reveal the full 
individuality of its author. He had given ample 
proof of a rich vocabulary, and a real independence 
of thought, but the form of the poems still bears 
the impress of his favourite models. The influ- 
ence of Victor Hugo and Browning are constantly 
apparent, and the "Grammarian's Funeral" cannot 
fail to be recalled by the " Botanist's Grave." But 
those who choose to compare the two will find 
that, even in this instance, where the resemblance 
is closest, the moral and purpose of the poems are 
distinct. 

From "Orval, or the Fool of Time," founded 
on the "Infernal Comedy" of the Polish poet 
Krazinski, and published in 1869, nothing has been 
extracted. It was a hasty experiment, and consi- 
dered by my father himself to be a failure. It was 
in his next work, " Fables in Song," published 
in 1873, that he first completely broke away from 
the influence of his favourite contemporary poets. 
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Though his accuracy as an observer of Nature 
has sometimes been criticised, no trait was more 
dominant in him than his love of the animal and 
T natural world, and he possessed beyond most 

persons the propensity for discovering in things 
animate and inanimate, a representation of the 
mental world within him. Like the banished Duke 
and his companions in the Forest of Arden, he 
found tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, and sermons in stones, and had so much 
of Wordsworth's faith that every flower enjoys the 
air it breathes, that he would check a person who 
was idly destroying wild flowers, because it dis- 
tressed him to see them wantonly deprived of 
existence. With his habit of putting his private 
feelings into his writings, he could hardly fail sooner 
or later to hit on a method of working this prolific 
vein which was a pervading portion of his daily 
existence, and the shape it took was his " Fables 
in Song." In an essay on " Fables and Fabulists," 
which has never been published, my father describes 
this work as a series of short poems addressed 
more directly to the intellect than the emotions. 
" Each of them," he goes on to say in reply to 
criticisms on the title of the book, " contained an 
instruction conveyed by an allegory, and for this 
reason I called them Fables. All of them, how- 
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ever, departed widely from the type of the Greek 
Fable in their frequent combination of senti- 
ment with humour under conditions demanding a 
language more flexible than that of prose, a language 
susceptible of quicker variation and greater tender- 
ness of tone. These fables, therefore, were written 
in verse ; and most of them in verse of a specially 
lyrical and irregular character. For that reason I 
called them 'Fables in Song.' Such a title was 
fairly open to the objection that, from a technical 
point of view, the poems described by it were 
neither fables nor songs. Not songs, if that be no 
song which cannot be sung ; and not fables, if that 
be no fable which fundamentally differs from the 
^Esopic model." 

Criticisms, however, which were less pedantic, 
and more unanswerable, were brought against the 
work. Diffuseness both of thought and expression, 
and a certain want of clearness in the original 
conception of some of the poems, were defects 
which undeniably marred their beauty. In the 
best of them, however, there is a combination of 
fancy, tenderness, and humour which gives them 
a character quite their own, and realises my 
father's own definition of Fable as "the border- 
land between Dream and Humour." 

"Only a Shaving" deviates perhaps as much 
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as any of these poems from fables of the ordi- 
nary type, but will exemplify and vindicate his 
method in a narrow compass. There is the child 
of five that picks up the curled and variegated 
shaving, and, entranced with its beauty, carries 
it as a lost treasure to the workshop from 
which it has been blown; there is the burly, 
begrimed master of the shop with a vein of ten- 
derness which contrasts with his rough exterior; 
the apprentice ready, but for the reproving look 
of his master, to roar with laughter at the child's 
simplicity; the dismissal of the child made 
supremely happy by a pinafore full of the precious 
shavings ; the carpenter, too much touched by the 
incident to continue his work, who, having lighted 
his pipe, sits dreamily watching the smoke, leaving 
us to surmise that he is carried back to his own 
childhood, and sadly recalls the artlessness, inno- 
cence, and happiness of a time that puts to 
shame the coarser feelings, deeds, and pleasures 
of manhood. It is a dramatic scene full of charm 
from its picturesque details, and the rich easy 
flow of its idiomatic language, and then comes 

the moral— 

" I know not what were his thoughts. But I know 
There be shavings that down from a man's work fall, 
Which the man himself, as they drop below, 
Haply accounts of no worth at all ; 
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And I know there be children that prize them more 
Than the man's true work, be its worth what it may. 
And I think that (albeit 'twas not half o'er) 
This workman turned from his work that day 
Having, just then, nor wish nor will 
To go on planing a coffin still. " 

The " Fable " is truly " Song " in keeping with 
the title of the work, and the moral worthy of the 
exquisite little poem to which it is appended, 
teaching thro* the child the splendours displayed 
in the refuse of nature's work, before familiarity 
has blinded our eyes to its glories, and through 
the mechanic the pathetic lessons inculcated by 
the heaven-born instincts of childhood, and the 
enormous value of what Wordsworth calls — 

" that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love." 

In 1885 my father published his second long 
narrative poem of "Glenaveril," the scheme of 
which he had revolved in his mind many years 
before. It was an "attempt," he writes, "to in- 
augurate, or at least to indicate the possibility 
of inaugurating, a kind of modern poetry which, 
in relation to the unrevivable Elizabethan Drama, 
might take some such place as that occupied by 
the modern novel in relation to the unrevivable 
Comedy of the Restoration." 
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From a literary point of view it was a protest 
against what he conceived a tendency with modern 
poets " to be too careful of the mint and cummin 
of verbal and metrical niceties, and too careless 
and unconscious of the weightier matters of the 
law of pure Imagination ; so that modern poetry, 
like the girl in the Roman story who was crushed 
by the jewelled bucklers she craved, is in con- 
siderable danger of succumbing to an overload of 
ill-sustained superficial ornamentation, losing its 
imaginative vitality and motive power, and degener- 
ating into a lifeless mechanical art." 

From a moral point of view it was a protest 
against the "monotonous tendency in contem- 
porary departments of our imaginative literature 
towards the disorderly and the unwholesome.'' 

The great length of " Glenaveril," however, and 
its complicated plot repelled the public, while the 
deliberate roughness of its verse, and its colloquial 
phraseology equally displeased the critics. Its 
real beauties, as for instance the poetry of fancy 
to be found in such passages as Cordelia's fairy- 
tale, and Marietta's needle, and the poetry of 
feeling in the death of Emanuel and the scenes 
preceding it, passed unnoticed. 

" I confess to a feeling," my father wrote some- 
time after its publication, " as if I had dropped a 
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big bit of myself, without any audible splash into 
some torpid pool, where what was weighty in my 
own mind seems to have fallen with the lightness 
of a feather, as do the blows we deliver in a night- 
mare." 

The only extract from " Glenaveril " given in 
this volume is the fable of the Falcon and the 
Dove, which has the advantage of being complete 
in itself, and in addition to its other merits is ample 
proof that it was not from inability to sustain the 
continued harmony of which the rhymed stanza 
is capable, that he adopted the ruder and more 
colloquial style where the subject required it. 

The series of poems which form the first part 
of '"After Paradise, or the Legends of Exile," 
published in 1887, and which gave the book its 
title, revert to a fabulous ground-work. My father 
contemplated some day reprinting them as an 
introduction to a new edition of the "Fables 
in Song," but they belong essentially to the later 
period of his writings, the poetic workmanship 
being more highly finished than that of the 
" Fables," and the thoughts more speculative and 
abstract, notwithstanding the fanciful imagery in 
which they are clothed. 

He was greatly influenced at this time by the 
writings of Schopenhauer. The second and finest 
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of the Legends was in part inspired by Schopen- 
hauer's treatise on Music, and in part by his own 
enthusiasm for the masterpieces of Wagner. He 
cared little for chamber music or solos, but was 
keenly sensitive to the great orchestral effects of 
modern composers, and in the " Legend of Music " 
sought to reproduce in a poetic translation the 
impressions they created in him. 

Some of the short lyrics which appeared in the 
second half of the volume were written at a much 
earlier date, though never before published. The 
longer poems, " Uriel," " Prometheia," " Strangers," 
belong, like the "Legends," to later years. In 
common with these they combine in a remarkable 
degree fancy with reflection, and are pervaded by 
the same abiding tone of melancholy. "Hope- 
lessness of the Ideal is the burden of them all. 
But the Ideal is in each case different. In ' Pro- 
metheia' we have a satire on the vanity of what 
this age calls progress; 'Uriel' is a picture of 
the disillusion that attends individual aspirations 
and desires; and 'Strangers,' the saddest poem 
in the book, reads like a passionate wail over the 
fate of loving and poetic souls, that vainly build 
ideal universes of their own, too fragile for contact 
with the reality of an unfeeling world." * 
* The Scots' Magazine, July 1887. 
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The next volume in the order of publication 
was " Marah," in type at the time of my father's 
death, but not published till 1892. It is a con- 
nected series of short poems much on the plan of 
" The Wanderer," but more condensed. They are 
the outpourings of passion at various stages of a 
life whose experiences are bitter, as the title im- 
ports. For weirdness of inspiration and concen- 
trated intensity of expression, some of these pieces 
deserve to rank with the best work their author 
ever produced. 

" King Poppy," published in the same year 
with "Marah," was first written in 1874, but en- 
tirely re-cast in 1890. My father esteemed it his 
masterpiece ; and many of those who appreciate its 
imaginative charm, the humanity of its characters 
despite their symbolical significance, its benevo- 
lent humour, and its pathetic tenderness, will agree 
with him. 

In allusion to the little regard which had been 
shown to some of his latest productions, he 
said in a letter to a friend, "After a certain age 
we none of us read poetry with anything like the 
emotional response of our mental intercourse with 
the poets we read when we were young. For this 
reason every generation has its own poet or set 
of poets. I have missed mine ; and well knowing 
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that what I write is written for that * wallet' wherein 
* Time puts alms for oblivion, ' I should never write 
another line if it were not for the irresistible." 
Poetry had been a passion with him from early 
boyhood, and to think it, and reduce it to form, 
was an impulse apart from its success with the 
world. When fresh from the composition of a 
new work, and under the immediate influence of 
the glow his conceptions had kindled in him, 
he would indulge the expectation that the strain 
would evoke corresponding feelings in others ; but, 
taught by experience, it was his ordinary convic- 
tion that nothing he wrote would be popular. 
Circumstances in some respects were against him. 
For the larger part of his life he was an exile. 
Neither books and periodicals, nor reflection on 
his art, could supply the place of direct inter- 
course with the representatives, few or many, of 
that outer circle to which he addressed himself. 
Hence it may have arisen that he often demanded 
more thought to follow his meaning than most 
were willing to bestow ; more relish for the crea- 
tions of fancy and the abstractions of philosophy 
than the average many could command; more 
readiness to linger with him by the way than meets 
with response from persons impatient to reach 
the conclusion ; more sympathy with the depress- 
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ing species of pessimism that tinged his later 
work than was congenial to natures that instinc- 
tively turn away from an horizon not brightened 
with hope. These elements in his poetry might 
have been modified if he had lived in closer 
communion with his generation at home, but 
amid a foreign public they remained unchecked. 
On his return from exile his own contemporaries 
had in large measure passed away, and he failed 
to gain touch with the spirit of a younger age. 

Apart from this there is a general disincli- 
nation to allow that genius itself can excel in 
widely distinct departments. When my father 
was Viceroy of India, those opposed to his policy 
sometimes took for granted that they discredited 
the statesman by reiterating that he was a poet 
Others alleged that his poems must be trivial, 
because by profession he was a diplomatist and 
politician. The double character was not with- 
out its effect upon the reception of his works; 
but the plausible supposition that two pursuits 
so dissimilar must necessarily clash, was without 
foundation. He found recreation in change of 
employment, as his father had done before him. 
The minds of both were ceaselessly active, and 
they turned without a pause from one kind of 
thought and business to another as readily as they 
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turned from either to easy, disengaged conversa- 
tion. Had the rival calls of his many-sided in- 
tellect been at variance, the poet in my father 
would always have had the preference. Among 
his hitherto unpublished lyrics at the close of 
this volume, the last of all, written only two or 
three months before his death, and called "The 
Prisoner of Provence," turns upon the famous, 
and it may be apocryphal, story of the Man in 
the Iron Mask ; and adopting the version that re- 
presents the man to have been the twin brother 
of Louis XIV., he applies the opposite fate of 
these twins — prisoner and king — to his own two- 
fold destiny. There was the man as he was 
known to the world, prosperous and enviable, 
and there was the hidden man secretly lamenting 
his lot The parallel — admirable for its aptness 
and ingenuity — is true in a degree of all the 
world. "The heart knoweth its own bitterness." 
Among the multiplied cares of life there is a 
bitterness that is each man's private property, 
and is shared by none. But the poem had a 
personal as well as a general application, and 
my father's slighting mention of "celebrity and 
success " largely arose from the circumstance that 
they had been scantiest in the quarter from which 
he coveted them most. 



xxvi INTRODUCTION. 

Each generation adds to the number of eminent 
poets, whose names are soon better known than 
their works, and who attract a few scattered 
readers at most. In the crowd of competitors, 
to have linked their name to a single undying 
piece of verse is fame enough. Let those who 
care for poetry at all choose out what pleases 
them best in these " Selections," and I feel con- 
fident that my father's title to an honourable 
place among poets will be established by the 
measure of their approbation. 

BETTY BALFOUR. 
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FROM "CLYTEMNESTRA." 



X. Chorus, 

THE winds were lull'd in Aulis ; and the day 
Down-sloped, was loitering to the lazy west. 
There was no motion of the glassy bay, 
But all things by a heavy light opprest. 
Windless, cut off upon the destined way — 
Dark shrouds, distinct against the lurid lull — 
Dark ropes hung useless, loose, from mast to hull — 
The black ships lay abreast. 
Not any cloud would cross the brooding skies. 
The distant sea boom'd faintly. Nothing more. 
They walk'd about upon the yellow shore ; 
Or, lying listless, huddled groups supine, 
With faces turn'd toward the flat sea-spine, 
They plann'd the Phrygian battle o'er and o'er ; 
Till each grew sullen, and would talk no more, 
But sat, dumb-dreaming. Then would some one rise, 
And look toward the hollow hulls, with haggard, hope- 
less eyes. 
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Wild eyes— and, crowding round, yet wilder eyes — 

And gaping, languid lips ; 

And everywhere that men could see, 

About the black, black ships, 

Was nothing but the deep-red sea ; 

The deep-red shore ; 

The deep-red skies ; 

The deep-red silence, thick with thirsty sighs ; 

And daylight, dying slowly. Nothing more. 

The tall masts stood upright ; 

And not a sail above the burnish'd prores ; 

The languid sea, like one outwearied quite, 

Shrank, dying inward into hollow shores, 

And breathless harbours, under sandy bars ; 

And, one by one, down tracts of quivering blue, 

The singed and sultry stars 

Look'd from the inmost heaven far, faint, and few, 

While, all below, the sick and streaming brine 

The spill'd-out sunset did incarnadine. 

At last one broke the silence ; and a word 

Was lisp'd and buzz'd about, from mouth to mouth ; 

Pale faces grew more pale ; wild whispers stirr'd ; 

And men, with moody, murmuring lips, conferred 

In ominous tones, from shaggy beards uncouth : 

As though some wind had broken from the blurrd 

And blazing prison of the stagnant drouth, 

And stirr'd the salt sea in the stifled south. 

The long-robed priests stood round ; and, in the gloom, 

Under black brows, their bright and greedy eyes 

Shone deathfully ; there was a sound of sighs, 
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Thick-sobb'd from choking throats among the crowd, 
That, whispering, gather'd close, with dark heads 

bow'd ; 
But no man lifted up his voice aloud, 
For heavy hung o'er all the helpless sense of doom. 



Then, after solemn prayer, 

The father bade the attendants, tenderly 

Lift her upon the lurid altar-stone. 

There was no hope in any face ; each eye 

Swam tearful, that her own did gaze upon. 

They bound her helpless hands with mournful care ; 

And loop'd up her long hair, 

That hung about her, like an amber shower, 

Mix'd with the saffron robe, and falling lower, 

Down from her bare, and cold, white shoulder flung. 

Upon the heaving breast the pale cheek hung, 

Suffused with that wild light that roll'd among 

The pausing crowd, out of the crimson drouth. 

They held hot hands upon her pleading mouth ; 

And stifled on faint lips the natural cry. 

Back from the altar- stone, 

Slow-moving in his fixed place 

A little space, 

The speechless father turn'd. No word was said. 

He wrapp'd his mantle close about his face, 

In his dumb grief, without a moan. 

The lopping axe was lifted over-head. 

Then, suddenly, 

There sounded a strange motion of the sea, 
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Booming far inland ; and above the east 
A ragged cloud rose slowly, and increased. 



Not one line in the horoscope of Time 

Is perfect. O what falling off is this, 

When some grand soul, that else had been sublime, 

Falls unawares amiss, 

And stoops its crested strength to sudden crime ! 

So gracious a thing is it, and sweet, 

In life's clear centre one true man to see, 

That holds strong nature in a wise control ; 

Throbbing out, all round, the heat 

Of a large and liberal soul. 

No shadow, simulating life, 

But pulses warm with human nature, 

In a soul of godlike stature ; 

Heart, and brain, all rich and rife 

With noble instincts ; strong to meet 

Time calmly, in his purposed place. 

Sound through and through, and all complete ; 

Exalting what is low, and base ; 

Enlarging what is narrow, and small ; 

He stamps his character on all, 

And with his grand identity 

Fills up Creation's eye. 

He will not dream the aimless years away 

In blank delay, 

But makes eternity of to-day, 

And reaps the full-ear'd time. For him 

Nature her affluent horn doth brim, 
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To strew with fruits and flowers his way- 
Fruits ripe, and flowers gay. 



The clear soul in his earnest eyes 

Looks through and through all plaited lies ; 

Time shall not rob him of his youth 

Nor narrow his large sympathies. 

He is not true, he is a truth, 

And such a truth as never dies. 

Who knows his nature, feels his right, 

And, toiling, toils for his delight ; 

Not as slaves toil : where'er he goes, 

The desert blossoms with the rose. 

He trusts himself in scorn of doubt, 

And lets orb'd purpose widen out. 

The world works with him ; all men see 

Some part of them fulfilPd in him ; 

His memory never shall grow dim ; 

He holds the heaven and earth in fee. 

Not following that, fulfilling this, 

He is immortal, for he is ! 



O weep ! weep ! weep ! 

Weep for the young that die ; 

As it were pale flowers that wither under 

The smiting sun, and fall asunder, 

Before the dews on the grass are dry, 

Or the tender twilight is out of the sky, 

Or the lilies have falPn asleep ; 
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Or ships by a wanton wind cut short 
Are wreck' d in sight of the placid port, 
Sinking strangely, and suddenly — 
Sadly, and strangely, and suddenly — 
Into the black Plutonian deep. 
O weep ! weep ! weep ! 
Weep, and bow the head, 
For those whose sun is set at noon : 
Whose night is dark, without a moon : 
Whose aim of life is sped 
Beyond pursuing woes, 
And the arrow of angry foes, 
To the darkness that no man knows — 
The darkness among the dead. 
Let us mourn, and bow the head, 
And lift up the voice, and weep 
For the early dead ! 

For the early dead we may bow the head, 
And strike the breast, and weep ; 
But, oh, what shall be said 
For the living sorrow ? 
For the living sorrow our grief- 
Dumb grief — draws no relief 
From tears, nor yet may borrow 
Solace from sound, or speech ; — 
For the living sorrow 
That heaps to-morrow upon to-morrow 
In piled up pain, beyond Hope's reach ! 
It is well that we mourn for the early dead, 
Strike the breast, and bow the head ; 
For the sorrow for these may be sung, or said, 
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And the chaplets be woven for the fallen head, 

And the urns to the stately tombs be led, 

And Love from their memory may be fed, 

And song may ennoble the anguish ; 

But, oh, for the living sorrow — 

For the living sorrow what hopes remain ? 

For the prison'd, pining, passionate pain 

That is doom'd for ever to languish, 

And to languish for ever in vain, 

For the want of the words that may bestead 

The hunger that out of loss is bred. 

O friends, for the living sorrow — 

For the living sorrow — 

For the living sorrow what shall be said ? 
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GOOD-NIGHT IN THE PORCH. 

i. 

A little longer in the light, love, let me be. The air 

is warm. 
I hear the cuckoo's last good-night float from the copse 

below the farm. 
A little longer, Sister sweet — your hand in mine — on 

this old seat. 

II. 

In yon red gable, which the rose creeps round and o'er, 

your casement shines 
Against the yellow west, o'er those forlorn and solitary 

pines. 
The long, long day is nearly done. How silent all the 

place is grown ! 

Hi. 

The stagnant levels, one and all, are burning in the 

distant marsh — 
Hark ! 'twas the bittern's parting call. The frogs are 

out : with murmurs harsh 
The low reeds vibrate. See ! the sun catches the long 

pools one by one. 
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IV. 

A moment, and those orange flats will turn dead gray 

or lurid white. 
Look up ! o'erhead the winnowing bats are come and 

gone, eluding sight. 
The little worms are out. The snails begin to move 

down shining trails, 

v. 

With slow pink cones, and soft wet horns. The garden- 
bowers are dim with dew. 

With sparkling drops the white-rose thorns are twink- 
ling, where the sun slips thro' 

Those reefs of coral buds hung free below the purple 
Judas-tree. 

VI. 

From the warm upland comes a gust made fragrant 

with the brown hay there. 
The meek cows, with their white horns thrust above 

the hedge, stand still and stare. 
The steaming horses from the wains droop o'er the 

tank their plaited manes. 

VII. 

And o'er yon hill-side brown and barren (where you 

and I as children playM, 
Starting the rabbit to his warren), I hear the sandy 

shrill cascade 
Leap down upon the vale, and spill his heart out round 

the muffled mill. 
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VIII. 

O can it be for nothing only that God has shown His 

world to me ? 
Or but to leave the heart more lonely with loss of beauty 

. . . can it be ? 
O closer, closer, Sister dear . . . nay, I have kist away 

that tear. 

IX. 

God bless you, Dear, for that kind thought which only 

upon tears could rise ! 
God bless you for the love that sought to hide them in 

those drooping eyes, 
Whose lids I kiss ! . . . poor lids, so red ! but let my 

kiss fall there instead. 

x. 

Yes, sad indeed it seems, each night— and sadder, Dear, 

for your sweet sake ! 
To watch the last low lingering light, and know not 

where the morn may break. 
To-night we sit together here. To-morrow night will 

come . . . ah, where ? 

XL 

O child ! howe'er assured be faith, to say farewell is 

fraught with gloom, 
When, like one flower, the germs of death and genius 

ripen toward the tomb ; 
And earth each day, as some fond face at parting, gains 

a graver grace. 
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XII. 

Therms not a flower, there's not a tree in this old garden 

where we sit, 
But what some fragrant memory is closed and folded 

up in it. 
To-night the dog-rose smells as wild, as fresh, as when 

I was a child. 

XIII. 

'Tis eight years since (do you forget?) we set those 

lilies near the wall : 
You were a blue-eyed child : even yet I seem to see 

the ringlets fall — 
The golden ringlets, blown behind your shoulders in 

the merry wind. 

XIV. 

Ah me ! old times, they cling, they cling ! And oft by 

yonder green old gate 
The field shows thro', in morns of spring, an eager 

boy, I paused elate 
With all sweet fancies loos'd from school. And oft 

you know, when eves were cool, 

xv. 

In summer-time, and thro* the trees young gnats began 

to be about, 
With some old book upon your knees 'twas here you 

watch'd the stars come out. 
While oft, to please me, you sang thro* some foolish 

song I made for you. 
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XVI. 

And there's my epic — I began when life seem'd long, 
tho' longer art — 

And all the glorious deeds of man made golden riot in 
my heart — 

Eight books ... it will not number nine ! I die be- 
fore my heroine. 

XVII. 

Sister ! they say that drowning men in one wild mo- 
ment can recall 

Their whole life long, and feel again the pain — the bliss 
— that throng'd it all : — 

Last night those phantoms of the Past again came 
crowding round me fast. 

XVIII. 

Near morning, when the lamp was low, against the 

wall they seem'd to flit ; 
And, as the wavering light would glow or fall, they 

came and went with it. 
The ghost of boyhood seem'd to gaze down the dark 

verge of vanisht days. 

XIX. 

Once more the garden where she walk'd on summer 

eves to tend her flowers, 
Once more the lawn where first we talk'd of future 

years in twilight hours 
Arose ; once more she seem'd to pass before me in the 

waving grass 
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XX. 

To that old terrace ; her bright hair about her warm 
neck all undone, 

And waving on the balmy air, with tinges of the dying 
sun. 

Just one star kindling in the west : just one bird sing- 
ing near its nest. 

XXI. 

So lovely, so beloved ! oh, fair as tho' that sun had 

never set 
Which staid upon her golden hair, in dreams I seem 

to see her yet ! 
To see her in that old green place — the same husht, 

smiling, cruel face ! 

XXII. 

A little older, love, than you are now ; and I was then 

a boy ; 
And wild and wayward-hearted too ; to her my passion 

was a toy, 
Soon broken ! ah, a foolish thing — a butterfly with 

crumpled wing ! 

XXIII. 

Her hair, too, was like yours — as bright, but with a 

warmer golden tinge : 
Her eyes — a somewhat deeper light, and dream'd 

below a longer fringe : 
And still that strange grave smile she had stays in my 

heart and keeps it sad ! 
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XXIV. 

There's no one knows it, truest friend, but you : for I 

have never breath'd 
To other ears the frozen end of those spring-garlands 

Hope once wreath'd ; 
And death will come before again I breathe that name 

untouch'd by pain. 

xxv. 

From little things — a star, a flower — that touch'd us 

with the self-same thought, 
My passion deepen'd hour by hour, until to that fierce 

heat 'twas wrought, 
Which shrivelling over every nerve, crumbled the 

outworks of reserve. 

xxvi. 

I told her then, in that wild time, the love I knew she 

long had seen ; 
The accusing pain that burn'd like crime, yet left me 

nobler than I had been ; 
What matter with what words I woo'd her ? She said 

I had misunderstood her. 

XXVII. 

And something more — small matter what ! of friend- 
ship something — sister's love — 

She said that I was young — knew not my own heart — 
as the years would prove — 

She wish'd me happy — she conceived an interest in 
me — and believed 
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XXVIII. 

I should grow up to something great — and soon forget 

her — soon forget 
This fancy — and congratulate my life she had released 

it, yet— 
With more such words — a lie ! a lie ! She broke my 

heart, and flung it by ! 

XXIX. 

A life's libation lifted up, from her proud lip she dash'd 

untasted : 
There trampled lay love's costly cup, and in the dust 

the wine was wasted. 
She knew I could not pour such wine again at any 

other shrine. 

XXX. 

Then I remember a numb mood : mad murmuring s 

of the words she said : 
A slow shame smouldering through my blood ; that 

surged and sung within my head : 
And drunken sunlights reeling thro* the leaves : above 

the burnisht blue 

XXXI. 

Hot on my eyes — a blazing shield : a noise among the 

water-falls : 
A free crow up the brown cornfield floating at will : 

faint shepherd-calls : 

And reapers reaping in the shocks of gold : and girls 

with purple frocks : 

B 
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XXXII. 

All which the more confused my brain : and nothing 

could I realise 
But the great fact of my own pain : I saw the fields : 

I heard the cries : 
The crow's shade dwindled up the hill : the world 

went on : my heart stood still. 

XXXIII. 

I thought I held in my hot hand my life crusht up : I 

could have tost 
The crumpled riddle from me, and laugh'd loud to 

think what I had lost. 
A bitter strength was in my mind : like Samson, when 

she scorn'd him — blind, 

XXXIV. 

And casting reckless arms about the props of life to 

hug them down — 
A madman with his eyes put out. But all my anger 

was my own. 
I spared the worm upon my walk : I left the white 

rose on its stalk. 

XXXV. 

All's over long since. Was it strange that I was mad 

with grief and shame ? 
And I would cross the seas, and change my ancient 

home, my father's name ? 
In the wild hope, if that might be, to change my own 

identity ! 
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XXXVI. 

I know that I was wrong : I know it was not well to 

be so wild. 
But the scorn stung so ! . . . Pity now could wound 

not ! . . . I have seen her child : 
It had the self-same eyes she had : their gazing almost 

made me mad. 

XXXVII. 

Dark violet eyes whose glances, deep with April-hints 

of sunny tears, 
Neath long soft lashes laid asleep, seem'd all too 

thoughtful for her years ; 
As tho' from mine her gaze had caught the secret of 

some mournful thought. 

XXXVIII. 

But when she spoke her father's air broke o'er her . . . 

that clear confident voice ! 
Some happy souls there are, that wear their nature 

lightly ; these rejoice 
The world by living ; and receive from all men more 

than what they give. 

XXXIX. 

One handful of their buoyant chaff exceeds our hoards 

of careful grain : 
Because their love breaks thro' their laugh, while ours 

is fraught with tender pain : 
The world, that knows itself too sad, is proud to keep 

some faces glad : 
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XL. 

And, so it is ! from such an one Misfortune softly steps 

aside 
To let him still walk in the sun. These things must 

be. I cannot chide. 
Had I been she I might have made the self-same 

choice. She shunn'd the shade. 

XLI. 

To some men God hath given laughter : but tears to 

some men He hath given : 
He bade us sow in tears, hereafter to harvest holier 

smiles in Heaven : 
And tears and smiles, they are His gift : both good to 

smite or to uplift : 

XLI I. 

He knows His sheep : the wind and showers beat not 

too sharply the shorn lamb : 
His wisdom is more wise than ours : He knows my 

nature — what I am : 
He tempers smiles with tears : both good, to bear in 

time the Christian mood. 

XLIII. 

O yet — in scorn of mean relief, let Sorrow bear her 

heavenly fruit ! 
Better the wildest hour of grief than the low pastime 

of the brute ! 
Better to weep, for He wept too, than laugh as every 

fool can do ! 
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XLIV. 

For sure, 'twere best to bear the cross ; nor lightly 

fling the thorns behind ; 
Lest we grow happy by the loss of what was noblest 

in the mind. 
Here — in the ruin of my years — Father, I bless Thee 

thro' these tears ! 

XLV. 

It was in the far foreign lands this sickness came upon 

me first 
Below strange suns, 'mid alien hands this fever of the 

south was nurst, 
Until it reach'd some vital part. I die not of a broken 

heart. 

XLVI. 

O think not that ! If I could live . . . there's much to 

live for — worthy life. 
It is not for what fame could give — tho' that I scorn 

not — but the strife 
Were noble for its own sake too. I thought that I had 

much to do — 

XLVII. 

But God is wisest ! Hark, again ! . . . 'twas yon 

black bittern, as he rose 
Against the wild light o'er the fen. How red your 

little casement glows ! 
The night falls fast. How lonely, Dear, this bleak 

old house will look next year ! 
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XLVIII. 

So sad a thought ? ... ah, yes ! I know it is not good 

to brood on this : 
And yet — such thoughts will come and go unbidden. 

'Tis that you should miss, 
My darling, one familiar tone of this weak voice when 

I am gone. 

XLIX. 

And, for what's past— I will not say in what she did 

that all was right, 
But all's forgiven ; and I pray for her heart's welfare, 

day and night. 
All things are changed ! This cheek would glow even 

near hers but faintly now ! 

L. 

Thou — God ! before whose sleepless eye not even in 

vain the sparrows fall, 
Receive, sustain me ! Sanctify my soul. Thou 

know'st, Thou Iovest all. 
Too weak to walk alone — I see Thy hand : I falter 

back to Thee. 

LI. 

Saved from the curse of time which throws its baseness 

on us day by day : 
Its wretched joys, and worthless woes ; till all the 

heart is worn away. 
I feel Thee near. I hold my breath, by the half-open 

doors of Death. 
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LII. 

And sometimes, glimpses from within of glory (won- 
drous sight and sound !) 

Float near me : — faces pure from sin ; strange music ; 
saints with splendour crown'd : 

I seem to feel my native air blow down from some 
high region there, 

LIII. 

And fan my spirit pure : I rise above the sense of loss 

and pain : 
Faint forms that lured my childhood's eyes, long lost, 

I seem to find again : 
I see the end of all : I feel hope, awe, no language can 

reveal. 

LIV. 

Forgive me, Lord, if overmuch I loved that form Thou 

mad'st so fair ; 
I know that Thou didst make her such ; and fair but 

as the flowers were — 
Thy work : her beauty was but Thine ; the human 

less than the divine. 

LV. 

My life hath been one search for Thee 'mid thorns 

found red with Thy dear blood : 
In many a dark Gethsemane I seem'd to stand where 

Thou hadst stood : 
And, scorn'd in this world's Judgment-Place, at times 

thro' tears, to catch Thy face. 
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LVI. 

Thou suffered'st here, and didst not fail : Thy bleeding 

feet these paths have trod : 
But Thou wert strong, and I am frail : and I am man, 

and Thou wert God. 
Be near me : keep me in Thy sight : or lay my soul 

asleep in light. 

LVII. 

O to be where the meanest mind is more than 

Shakespeare 1 where one look 
Shows more than here the wise can find, tho' toiling 

slow from book to book ! 
Where life is knowledge : love is sure : and hope's 

brief promise made secure. 

LVIII. 

dying voice of human praise ! The crude ambitions 

of my youth ! 

1 long to pour immortal lays ! great paeans of perennial 

Truth ! 
A larger work ! a loftier aim ! . . . and what are laurel- 
leaves, and fame ? 

LIX. 

And what are words ? How little these the silence of 
the soul express ! 

M froth — the foam and flower of seas whose hunger- 
ing waters heave and press 

Against the planets and the sides of night — mute, 
yearning mystic tides ! 
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LX. 

To ease the heart with song is sweet : sweet to be 

heard if heard by love. 
And you have heard me. When we meet shall we 

not sing the old songs above 
To grander music ? Sweet, one kiss. O blest it is 

to die like this ! 

LXI. 

To lapse from being without pain : your hand in mine, 

on mine your heart : 
The unshaken faith to meet again that sheathes the 

pang with which we part : 
My head upon your bosom, sweet : your hand in mine, 

on this old seat ! 

LXII. 

So ; closer wind that tender arm . . . How the hot 

tears fall ! Do not weep, 
BelovM, but let your smile stay warm about me. "In 

the Lord they sleep." 
You know the words the Scripture saith . . . O light ! 

O glory ! ... is this death ? 
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A SOUL'S LOSS. 

" If Beauty have a soul this is not she." 

Troilus and Cressida. 



I. 

'Twixt the Future and the Past 
There's a moment. It is o'er. 

Kiss sad hands ! we part at last. 
I am on the other shore. 

Fly, stern Hour ! and hasten fast, 
Nobler things are gone before. 



II. 

From the dark of dying years 
Grows a face with violet eyes, 

Tremulous thro' tender tears — 
Warm lips heavy with rich sighs- 

Ah they fade ! It disappears, 
And with it my whole heart dies ! 
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III. 
Dies . . . and this chok'd world is sickening. 

Truth has nowhere room for breath. 
Crusts of falsehood, slowly thickening 

From the rottenness beneath 
These rank social forms, are quickening 

To a loathsome life-in-death. 

IV. 

those devil's-marketplaces ! 
Knowing, nightly, she was there, 

Can I marvel that the traces 
On her spirit are not fair ? 

1 forgot that air debases 

When I knew she breath'd such air. 

v. 
This a fair immortal spirit 

For which God prepared His spheres? 
What ! shall this the stars inherit ? 

And the worth of honest tears ? 
A fool's fancy all its merit ! 

A fool's judgment all its fears ! 

VI. 

No, she loves no other ! No, 

That is lost which she gave me. 
Is this comfort — that I know 

All her spirit's poverty ? 
When that dry soul is drain'd low, 

His who wills the dregs may be ! 
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VII. 
Peace ! I trust a heart forlorn 

Weakly upon boisterous speech. 
Pity were more fit than scorn. 

Finger'd moth, and bloomless peach 
Gather'd rose without a thorn, 

Set to fleer in all men's reach ! 

VIII. 

I am cloth'd with her disgrace. 
O her shame is made my own ! 

I reel from my high place ! 
All belief is overthrown. 

What ! This whirligig of lace, 
This the Queen that I have known ? 

IX. 

Starry Queen that did confer 
Beauty on the barren earth ! 

Woodlands, wander'd oft with her 
In her sadness and her mirth, 

Feeling her ripe influence stir 
Brought the violets to birth. 

x. 

The great golden clouds of even, 
They, too, knew her, and the host 

Of the eternal stars in heaven ; 
And I deem'd I knew her most. 

1 to whom the Word was given 

How arch-angels have been lost ! 
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XI. 

Given in vain ! . . . But all is over ! 

Every spell that bound me broken ! 
In her eyes I can discover 

Of that perisht soul no token. 
I can neither hate nor love her. 

All my loss must be unspoken. 

XII. 

Mourn I may, that from her features 

All the angel light is gone. 
But I chide not. Human creatures 

Are not angels. She was none. 
Women have so many natures ! 

I think she loved me well with one. 

XIII. 

All is not with love departed. 

Life remains, tho' toucht with scorn. 
Lonely, but not broken-hearted. 

Nature changes not. The morn 
Breathes not sadder. Buds have started 

To white clusters on the thorn. 

XIV. 

And to-morrow I shall see 

How the leaves their green silk-sheath 
Have burst upon the chestnut tree. 

And the white rose-bush beneath 
My lattice which, once tending, she 

Made thrice sweeter with her breath, 
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XV. 

Its black buds thro' moss and glue 
Will swell greener. And at eve 

Winking bats will waver thro' 
The gray warmth from eave to eave, 

While the daisy gathers dew. 
These things grieve not, tho' I grieve. 

xvi. 

What of that ? Deep Nature's gladness 
Does not help this grief to less. 

And the stars will show no sadness, 
And the flowers no heaviness, 

Tho* each thought should turn to madness 
Neath the strain of its distress ! 

XVII. 

No, if life seem lone to me, 
'Tis scarce lonelier than at first. 

Lonely natures there must be. 
Eagles are so. I was nurst 

Far from love in infancy : 
I have sought to slake my thirst 

XVIII. 

At high founts ; to fly alone, 

Haunt the heaven, and soar, and sing. 
Earth's warm joys I have not known. 

This one heart held everything. 
Now my eirie is o'erthrown ! 

As of old, I spread the wing, 
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XIX. 

And rise up to meet my fate 

With a yet unbroken will. 
When Heaven shut up Eden-gate 

Man was given the earth to till. 
There's a world to cultivate, 

And a solitude to fill. 

OCX. 

Welcome man's old helpmate, Toil ! 

How may this heart's hurt be heal'd ? 
Crush the olive into oil ; 

Turn the ploughshare ; sow the field. 
All are tillers of the soil. 

Each some harvest hopes to yield. 

XXI. 

Shall I perish with the whole 

Of the coming years in view 
Unattempted ? To the soul 

Every hour brings something new. 
Still suns rise : still ages roll. 

Still some deed is left to do. 

XXII. 

Some . . . but what ? Small matter now ! 

For one lily for her hair, 
For one rose to wreathe her brow. 

For one gem to sparkle there, 
I had . . . words, old words, I know ! 

What was I, that she should care 
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XXIII. 
How I differ^ from the common 

Crowd that thrills not to her touch ? 
How I deem'd her more than human, 

And had died to crown her such ? 
They ? To them she is mere woman. 

Oh, her loss and mine is much ! 

XXIV. 

Fool, she haunts me still ! No wonder ! 

Not a bud on yon black bed, 
Not a swathed lily yonder, 

But recalls some fragrance fled ! 
Here, what marvel I should ponder 

On the last word which she said ? 

xxv. 
I must seek some other place 

Where free Nature knows her not : 
Where I shall not meet her face 

In each old familiar spot 
There is comfort left in space. 

Even this grief may be forgot. 

XXVI. 

Great men reach dead hands unto me 
From the graves to comfort me. 

Shakespeare's heart is throbbing thro' me. 
All man has been man may be. 

Plato speaks like one that knew me. 
Life is made Philosophy. 
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XXVII. 

Ah, no, no ! while yet the leaf 

Turns, the truths upon it pall. 
By the stature of this grief, 

Even Shakespeare shows so small ! 
Plato palters with relief. 

Grief is greater than them all ! 

XXVIII. 

They were pedants who could speak. 

Grander souls have past unheard : 
Such as found all language weak ; 

Choosing rather to record 
Secrets before Heaven : nor break 

Faith with angels by a word. 

XXIX. 

And Heaven heeds this wretchedness 

Which I suffer. Let it be. 
Would that I could love thee less ! 

I, too, am dragged down by thee. 
Thine — in weakness — thine — ah yes ! 

Yet farewell eternally. 

XXX. 

Child, I have no lips to chide thee. 

Take the blessing of a heart 
(Never more to beat beside thee 1) 

Which in blessing breaks. Depart. 
Farewell 1 I that deified thee 

Dare not question what thou art 

c 
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THE MERMAIDEN. 

i. 

He was a Prince with golden hair 

(In a palace beside the sea), 
And I but a poor Mermaiden — 

And how should he care for me ? 

II. 

Last summer I came, in the long blue nights, 

To sit in the cool sea-caves : 
Last summer he came to count the stars 

From his terrace above the waves. 

in. 

There's nothing so fair in the sea down there 

As the light on his golden tresses : 
There is nothing so sweet as his voice : ah, nothing 

So warm as the warmth of his kisses. 



iv. ; 



I could not help but love him, love him, 
Till my love grew pain to me. 

And to-morrow he weds the Princess 
In that palace beside the sea. 
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AN EVENING IN TUSCANY. 

Look ! the sun sets. Nov^s the rarest 

Hour of all the blessed day. 
(Just the hour, love, you look fairest !) 

Even the snails are out to play. 

Cool the breeze mounts, like this Chianti 
Which I drain down to the sun. 

— There I shut up that old green Dante — 
Turn the page, where we begun, 

At the last news of Ulysses — 

A grand image, fit to close 
Just such grand gold eves as this is, 

Full of splendour and repose ! 

So loop up those long bright tresses — 

Only, one or two must fall 
Down your warm neck, Evening kisses 

Thro* the soft curls spite of all. 

Ah, but rest in your still place there ! 

Stir not — turn not ! the warm pleasure 
Coming, going in your face there, 

And the rose (no richer treasure) 
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In your bosom, like my love there, 
Just half secret and half seen ; 

And the soft light from above there 
Streaming o'er you where you lean, 

With your fair head in the shadow 
Of that grass hat's glancing brim. 

Like a daisy in a meadow 
Which its own deep fringes dim. 



» » 



O you laugh — you cry " What folly 

Yet you'd scarcely have me wise, 
If I judge right, judging wholly 

By the secret in your eyes. 

But look down now, o'er the city 

Sleeping soft among the hills — 
Our dear Florence 1 That great Pitti 

With its steady shadow fills 

Half the town up : its unwinking 

Cold white windows as they glare 
Down the long streets, set one thinking 

Of the old Dukes who lived there ; 

And one pictures those strange men so ! 

Subtle brains, and iron thews ! ' 

There, the gardens of Lorenzo — 

The long cypress avenues — 

Creep up slow the stately hill -side 

Where the merry loungers are. 
But far more I love this still side — 

The blue plain you see so far ! 
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Where the shore of bright white villas 
Leaves off faint : the purple breadths 

Of the olives and the willows : 
And the gold-rimm'd mountain-widths : 

All transfused in slumbrous glory 

To one burning point — the sun ! 
But up here — slow, cold, and hoary 

Reach the olives, one by one : 

And the land looks fresh : the yellow 

Arbute-berries, here and there, 
Growing slowly ripe and mellow 

Thro' a flush of rosy hair. 

For the Tramontana last week 
Was about : 'Tis scarce three weeks 

Since the snow lay, one white vast streak, 
Upon those old purple peaks. 

So to-day among the grasses 
One may pick up tens and twelves 

Of young olives, as one passes, 
Blown about, and by themselves 

Blackening sullen-ripe. The corn too 
Grows each day from green to golden. 

The large-eyed windflowers forlorn too 
Blow among it, unbeholden : 

Some white, some crimson, others 

Purple blackening to the heart. 
From the deep wheat-sea, which smothers 

Their bright globes up, how they start ! 
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And the small wild pinks from tender 

Feather-grasses peep at us : 
While above them burns, on slender 

Stems, the red gladiolus : 

And the grapes are green : this season 
They'll be round and sound and true, 

If no after-blight should seize on 
Those young bunches turning blue. 

O that night of purple weather ! 

(Just before the moon had set) 
You remember how together 

We walk'd home ? — the grass was wet — 

The long grass in the Podere* — 
With the balmy dew among it : 

And that Nightingale — the fairy 
Song he sung — O how he sung it ! 

And the fig-trees had grown heavy 
With the young figs white and woolly : 

And the fire- flies, bevy on bevy 
Of soft sparkles, pouring fully 

Their warm life thro' trance on trances 
Of thick citron-shades behind, 

Rose, like swarms of loving fancies 
Thro' some rich and pensive mind. 

So we reached the Loggia. Leaning 
Faint, we sat there in the shade. 

Neither spoke. The night's deep meaning 
Fill'd the silence up unsaid. 
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Hoarsely thro* the Cypress-alley 

A Civetta out of tune 
Tried his voice by fits. The valley 

Lay all dark below the moon. 

Until into song you burst out — 

That old song I made for you 
When we found our rose — the first out 

Last sweet Spring-time in the dew. 

Well ! . . . if things had gone less wildly — 

Had I settled down before 
There in England — laboured mildly — 

And been patient — and learn'd more 

Of how men should live in London — 
Been less happy— or more wise : — 

Left no great works tried, and undone — 
Never look'd in your soft eyes — 

I . . . but what's the use of thinking ? 

There ! our Nightingale begins — 
Now a rising note — now sinking 

Back in little broken rings 

Of warm song that spread and eddy — 
Now he picks up heart — and draws 

His great music, slow and steady, 
To a silver-centred pause ! 
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THE NEGLECTED HEART. 

This heart you. would not have, 

I laid up in a grave 

Of song : with love en wound it ; 

And set sweet fancies blowing round it. 

Then 1 to others gave it ; 
Because you would not have it 
" See you keep it well, ,, I said ; 
" This heart's sleeping — is not dead ; 
But will wake some future day : 
See you keep it while you may." 

All great Sorrows in the world, — 
Some with crowns upon their heads, 
And in regal purple furl'd ; 
Some with rosaries and beads ; 
Some with lips of scorning, curl'd 
At false Fortune ; some in weeds 
Of mourning and of widowhood, 
Standing tearful and apart — 
Each one in his several mood, 
Came to take my heart. 
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Then in holy ground they set it : 
With melodious weepings wet it : 
And revered it as they found it, 
With wild fancies blowing round it. 

And this heart (you would not have) 
Being not dead, tho' in the grave, 
Work*d miracles and marvels strange, 
And heal'd many maladies : 
Giving sight to seal'd-up eyes, 
And legs to lame men sick for change. 

The fame of it grew great and greater. 
Then said you, "Ah, what's the matter? 
How hath this heart, I would not take, 
This weak heart, a child might break — 
This poor, foolish heart of his — 
Since won worship such as this ? " 

You bethought you then ..." Ah me, 

What if this heart I did not choose 

To retain, hath found the key 

Of the kingdom ? and I lose 

A great power ? Me he gave it : 

Mine the right, and I will have it." 

Ah, too late ! For crowds exclaim'd 
" Ours it is : and hath been claim'd. 
Moreover, where it lies, the spot 
Is holy ground : so enter not, 
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None but men of mournful mind — 

Men to darken'd days resign'd ; 

Equal scorn of Saint and Devil ; 

Poor and outcast ; halt and blind ; 

Exiles from Life's golden revel ; 

Gnawing at the bitter rind 

Of old griefs ; or else, confined 

In proud cares, to serve and grind, — j 

May enter : whom this heart shall cure. 

But go thou by : thou art not poor : 

Nor defrauded of thy lot : 

Bless thyself : but enter not ! " 
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RETROSPECTIONS. 

1. 

To-night she will dance at the Palace, 
With the diamonds in her hair : 

And the Prince will praise her beauty — 
The loveliest lady there ! 

II. 

But tones, at times, in the music 
Will bring back forgotten things, 

And her heart will fail her sometimes, 
When her beauty is praised at the King's. 

III. 

There sits in his silent chamber 

A stern and sorrowful man ; 
But a strange sweet dream comes to him, 

While the lamp is burning wan, 

IV. 

Of a sunset among the vineyards 

In a lone and lovely land, 
And a maiden standing near him, 

With fresh wild-flowers in her hand. 
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THE RUINED PALACE. 

| 

BROKEN are the Palace windows : i 

Rotting is the Palace floor. 
The damp wind lifts the arras, 

And swings the creaking door ; 
But it only startles the white owl 

From his perch on a monarch's throne, 
And the rat that was gnawing the harpstrings 

A Queen once play'd upon. 

Dare you linger here at midnight 

Alone, when the wind is about, 
And the bat, and the newt, and the viper, 

And the creeping things come out ? 
Beware of these ghostly chambers ! 

Search not what my heart hath been, 
Lest you find a phantom sitting 

Where once there sat a Queen. 
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SPRING AND WINTER. 

i. 

The world buds every year : 

But the heart just once, and when 

The blossom falls off sere 

No new blossom comes again. 

Ah, the rose goes with the wind : 

But the thorns remain behind. 

II. 

Was it well in him, if he 

Felt not love, to speak of love so ? 
If he still unmoved must be, 

Was it nobly sought to move so ? 
—Pluck the flower, and yet not wear it- 
Spurn, despise it, yet not spare it ? 

in. 

Need he say that I was fair, 
With such meaning in his tone, 

Just to speak of one whose hair 
Had the same tinge as my own ? 

Pluck my life up, root and bloom, 

Just to plant it on her tomb ? 
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IV. 

And she'd scarce so fair a face, 

(So he used to say) as mine : 
And her form had far less grace : 

And her brow was far less fine : 
But 'twas just that he loved then 
More than he can love again. 

v. 

Why, if beauty could not bind him, 
Need he praise me, speaking low ? 

Use my face just to remind him 
How no face could please him now ? 

Why, if loving could not move him, 

Did he teach me still to love him ? 

VI. 

And he said my eyes were bright, 
But his own, he said, were dim ; 

And my hand, he said, was white, 
But what was that to him ? 

" For," he said, " in gazing at you, 

I seem gazing at a statue." 

VII. 

" Yes ! " he said, " he had grown wise now : 
He had suffered much of yore : 

But a fair face to his eyes now, 
Was a fair face, and no more. 

Yet the anguish and the bliss, 

And the dream too had been his." 
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VIII. 

Then, why talk of " lost romances " 

Being " sick of sentiment ! " 
And what meant those tones and glances 

If real love was never meant ? 
Why if his own youth were wither^, 
Must mine also have been gathered ? 

IX. 

Why those words a thought too tender 

For the commonplaces spoken ? 
Looks whose meaning seem'd to render, 

Help to words when speech came broken ? 
Why so late in July moonlight 
Just to say what's said by noonlight ? 

x. 

And why praise my youth for gladness, 

Keeping something in his smile 
That turn'd all my youth to sadness, 

He still smiling all the while ? 
Since, when so my youth was over, 
He said, — " Seek some younger lover ! " 

XI. 

" For the world buds once a year 
But the heart just once," he said. 

True ! ... so now that Spring is here 
All my flowers, like his, are dead. 

And the rose drops in the wind, 

But the thorns remain behind. 
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WANT. 

i. 

You swore you loved me all last June : 
And now December's come and gone. 

The Summer went with you — too soon. 
The winter goes — alone. 

II. 

Next Spring the leaves will all be green : 
But love like ours, once turn'd to pain, 

Can be no more what it hath been, 
Tho' roses bloom again. 

in. 

Return, return, the unvalued wealth 
I gave ! Which scarcely profits you. 

The heart's lost youth, — the soul's lost health 
In vain t False friend, adieu ! 

IV. 

I keep one faded violet 

Of all once ours. You left no more. 
What I have lost I may forget, 

But you can not restore. 
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CHANGES. 

1. 

WHOM first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 

Time rules us all. And Life, indeed, is not 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 

And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 

II. 
Much must be borne which it is hard to bear : 

Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 
God help us all ! who need, indeed, His care. 

And yet, I know the Shepherd loves His sheep. 

III. 
My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer. 
He has his father's eager eyes I know. 

And, they say too, his mother's sunny hair. 

IV. 

But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 

I think of one (Heaven help and pity me !) 
Who loved me, and whom I loved, long ago. 
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v. 

Who might have been ... ah, what I dare not think. 

We all are changed. God judges for us best. 
God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 

And trust in heaven humbly for the rest. 

VI. 

But blame us women not, if some appear 
Too cold at times ; and some too gay and light. 

Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to bear. 
Who knows the Past ? and who can judge us right? 

VII. 

Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall ! 

My little child — he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shall know 
all! 
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LOVE CONFERS NOBILITY. 

He. — Violet,* little one mine ! 

I would love thee, but thou art so small. 

She. — Love me, my love, from those heights of thine, 
And I shall grow tall, so tall ! 
The pearl is small, but it hangs above 
A royal brow, and a kingly mind : 
The quail is little, little, my love, 
But she leaves the hunter behind. 

* Violet is a pet name, as well as a proper name. 
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A CONJUGAL DISPUTE. 

All at the mid of the night, there arose 

A quarrel 'twixt husband and wife ; 

For the young Omer Bey and his spouse, 

Falling into discussion and strife, 

Wild words to each other they said, 

Side by side, at the dead 

Of the night, on their marriage bed. 

Had it been about anything less 
The quarrel might have past by ; 
But it was not a trifle, you guess, 
That set words running so high. 
Yet the cause in dispute (to be brief) 
Was only a white handkerchief, 
Broider'd all over with gold, 
And scented with rose and with amber, 
So sweet the whole house could not hold 
That scent from the nuptial chamber. 
For (the whole truth herewith to disclose) 
This handkerchief broidei^d with gold, 
And scented with amber and rose, 
Had been given to the Bey (to enfold 
Her letters, which lay on his breast), 
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By the mistress that he loved best. 
But his wife had a sensitive nose 
For the scent of amber and rose ; 
And the fiend himself only knows 
Whether but for a lie, ere the close 
Of that quarrel there had not been blows. 

" You know I've a sister, my treasure, 
The wife of our friend Zekir Bey ; 
I love her, you know, beyond measure, 
And she, dear, on our bridal day, 
To me gave this white handkerchief, 
Broider'd all over with gold, 
And scented with amber and rose ; 
Which precious, for her sake, I hold, 
Though the scent of it, much to my grief, 
Has troubled our nuptial repose." 

Smiling, her husband she heard, 
Feeling no faith in his word, 
For troubled his face was, she saw. 
Up she leapt by the light of the taper, 
Barefooted, and seized ink and paper ; 
And wrote to her sister-in-law : — 

" Wife of our friend Zekir Bey, 
Long live thy husband, nought ail him, 
May'st thou never have cause to bewail him ! 
Speak truth, and fear nothing. But say 
(For truly the truth must be told) 
To thy brother, on our bridal day, 
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Did'st thou give a white handkerchief, brightly 

Embroidered all over with gold, 

And scented with rose and with amber 

So sweet, that the scent of it nightly 

May be smelt in the Bey's bridal chamber?" 

When this came to the wife of the Bey, 

She burst into tears as she read : 

And " Pity upon me ! " she said, 

" For I know not, alas ! what to say. 

If I speak truth I put strife 

'Twixt the brother I love and his wife ; 

If I speak false, much I dread 

Lest my husband die for it," she said. 

Then the letter she laid in her breast, 

And she ponder'd with many a sigh, 

" I choose of two evils the least, 

If my husband must die, let him die ! 

Since the choice lies 'twixt the one or the other, 

Any husband a woman may spare, 

But the sister that injures a brother 

Does that which she cannot repair." 

Thus shrewdly the matter she saw : 
And she wrote to her sister-in-law : — 

" Wife of my brother, the Bey ! 
My husband is well. May naught ail him ! 
And I trust I shall never bewail him. 
To my brother on your marriage day 
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(And truly the truth shall be told) 

I gave a white handkerchief brightly 

Embroider'd all over with gold, 

And scented with rose and with amber 

So sweet, that the scent (as you say, 

And as I cannot doubt of it) nightly 

May be smelt in the Bey's bridal chamber." 
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THE MALADY OF MOto. 

MoTo the Tzarovitch (bolder is no man !) 

Walkt to the bath with the Turk lords one day : 

Mahmoud the Pacha's white wife (and what woman | 

Is fairer than she is ?) was walking away. 

Even as the sun, o'er the ardours of even, 

Looks on the moon, and the moon on the sun, 

Wistfully, each, disunited in heaven, 

Soon to be pacing far pathways alone, 

So through the mist of a moment of ecstasy, 

ThrilPd with a rapture delicious and dim, 

Mute on the pale Pachinitza the Tzarovitch 

Gazed, and the pale Pachinitza on him. 

Moio walkt silently back to his palace : 

Troubled his heart was, and changed was his mood. 

Straightway he sicken'd of love and lay dying, > 

Dying of love for the wife of Mahmoud. \ 

Ladies the loveliest all came to visit him : 

Only the wife of Mahmoud stay'd away. 

Then the Sultana rose up and wrote to her — 

" Wouldst thou be greater than all of us, say ? 

Moio is lying upon his couch dying ; 

Sore is his sickness, and fatal they say : 
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Ladies the loveliest all come to visit him, 
Thou, art thou more, Pachinitza, than they ? " 
She, when she heard of it, loopt up her white sleeve, 
Loopt up her light robe as white as a star ; 
Presents she bore for him, worthy a monarch's son, 
Figs from the sea-coast, and grapes from Mostar. 
Lightly she trod o'er the long golden gallery, 
Past all ungreeted the corridor dim, 
Pale, the dumb purple pavilion she enter*d, 
Where the Sultana was watching by him. 
Softly she sat by his bed-side and softly 
Wiped from his forehead the fever, and said, 
" This is a malady known to me surely ! 
Long did I watch, and long weep by the bed 
Once where my brother lay moaning and mad of it, 
Moaning and madden'd, unable to move ; 
Poison they said it was. I too, have drunk of it, 
This is the passionate poison of love." 
Trembling he listen'd, as trembling she utteiM it. 
Lightly he leapt from the couch where he lay, 
Fasten'd, behind her, the long golden gallery, 
Laught as he sank on her soft lips, and they 
Three white days, little heeding the daylight, 
Three blue nights, little noting the moon, 
Seal'd by sweet kisses in silent caresses, 
Rested, while round them May melted to June. 
Gaily the nightingale sang in the garden. 
Love the bird sang of, and sweet was the tune. 
Three white days, little loving the daylight, 
Three blue nights, ill at rest 'neath the moon, 
Mahmoud the Pacha walkt, mourning his miss'd one, 
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" Come, Pachinitza, come back to me soon ! " 

Sadly the nightingale sang in his garden. 

Love the bird sang of, but harsh was the tune. 

Then, when the fourth day was low in the orient, 

Mahmoud the Pacha sat down in his hall ; 

There a white letter he wrote to the Sultan : 

" Sultan Imperial, dear master of all ! 

There's a white dove, with a gold treasure casket, 

Flown to thy doors from thy servant's abode. 

Send back my white dove, restore me my treasure, 

If thou hast fear of the justice of God." 

But to the Pacha the Sultan sent answer : 

" Mahmoud, my servant, behoves thee to know 

There's in my palace a falcon unhooded, 

And what he hath taken he never lets go." 
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LICINIUS. 

" Quid salvum est si Roma perit?" 

HlERONYMUS, Ep. 91. 

PART I. 

THE TIME. 
I. 

It was the fall and evening of a time 
In whose large daylight, ere it sank, sublime 
And strong, as bulks of brazen gods, that stand, 
Bare-bodied, with helm'd head and armed hand, 
All massive monumental thoughts of hers 
Rome's mind had mark'd in stately characters 
Against the world's horizon. These, at last, 
Fading, as darkness deepen'd thro' her vast 
Dominion, Rome became mere space, spread forth, 
Confused and shapeless, east, west, south, and north ; 
And, the whole homeless earth thus made her home, 
Rome now might nowhere rid herself of Rome. 
The heavens were all distemper'd with the breath 
Of her old age. She, very nigh to death, 
Paced thro' her perishing world in search of air 
Unpoison'd by herself; but everywhere, 
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Like that Greek giant to whose frenzied frame 
The blood of his slain foe clung fast as flame, 
Withering the mighty limbs he could not free 
From their disastrous trophy, so did she, 
Choked by her own ensanguined purple, pant. 

II. 

Rome, in all places earth's inhabitant, 

In no place earth's possessor any more, 

Was thus by Rome pursued from shore to shore. 

And, in that vast and sombre universe 

Which was her dying chamber, 'twas Rome's curse 

To see the shadows change to substances, 

The substances to shadows : and disease 

Lengthening the life of death in all that was. 

III. 

That severe Senate, once by Cyneas 

To gods in synod liken'd, was become 

Mere kennel for the curs that cramm'd in Rome 

(Rome, — robb'd in turn by Goth, Hun, Vandal, Gaul, 

And, having all devoured, devour'd by all 1), 

Earth's offal, — the filch'd filth of every land : 

Mongrels, they lick'd each new-made master's hand, 

Snarling at one another. Gorged with gore, 

The purple gluttons of the globe, — no more 

They, whose tremendous sires were fain to tug 

For savage nurture at the she-wolfs dug, 

With Mavors march'd, beneath the Bird of Jove, 

To scale the shaken walls o' the world. Craft throve, 
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As courage fail'd. Nor, now, the People rose, 
And clamour'd, but the Courtier, plotting close, 
Bided his time, and stabb'd. Thus tyrants, dying, 
Made room for tyrants : tyranny thus vying 
With tyranny : to suit which, slavery 
With slavery, and fear with fear, did vie ; 
While Roman swords, for daggers used, were red 
With murder, not with conquest At the head 
Of Rome's worst rabble (ill revering it 1) 
A new Religion's riddling labarum, writ 
On Rome's red ensigns by a Faith unknown 
To Rome's stern sires, from Tiber, now, to Rhone, 
Replaced her Senate's and her People's name : 
Claiming whose sanction, in contempt of shame, 
Blood-smear'd Brutality with pale Disgrace 
Coupled, like dogs, upon the public place. 
Slander, the stylus, Treason plied the knife : 
And, preaching peace, Religion practised strife. 



IV. 

Old things had ceased, nor new things yet begun, 

To justify their place beneath the sun. 

The Future and the Past, contending, wrought 

To wreck the Present, for whose faith they fought : 

And, in the barbarous bosom of the new, 

Grimly the worn-out old world's vices grew. 

Some pure Patrician, in whose veins yet ran 

The scornful blood of sires Etrurian, 

Saw, newly shrined, as, frowning, past he trod, 

The Mother of the Galilean God, 
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And cursed her : some hook-nosed Antiochene, 
Whose great-grandfather Paul's first prize had been 
Among the Rabbins, on the other side 
Passing, beheld, stark naked, wanton eyed, 
Stout-bodied Venus in her ancient place, 
And spat, devoutly brutal, in her face : 
Some half-bred Caesar, waiting for his chance, 
Bow'd to both goddesses, and, with a glance 
Behind him, passed, suspicious, on his way. 



v. 

Rome, in the main, for her part, like some grey 

Bedridden beldam, petulant and weak, 

That from her own stout first-born's sunburnt cheek, 

And brawny arm, turns, captious, to caress 

The sprawling grandchild on her knees, and bless 

With mumbling lip the unswaddled infancy 

Whose manhood will not dawn before she die, 

Less loved whatever rested of her prime 

Than the loud childhood of the later time : 

And the new creed, as babes are by the nurse, 

Fondled and scolded, and both ways made worse, 

Babbling, clench'd baby clutches to destroy 

Both sun and moon. An empire was its toy. 

Donatus, with fierce fingers dipp'd in gall, 

Dragg*d down Cicilien thro' the councils all : 

From sultry churches Carthaginian 

To convents cold in Aries the echoes ran 

Of curses, all pure Christian, in bad Greek : 

Cicilien damn'd Donatus. Shriek for shriek, 
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And stab for stab, with gladiatorial gust, 

And, clamorous, scattering cumbrous clouds of dust, 

The well-match'd theologic athletes strove, 

While Caesar, smiling, eyed them from above. 

Meanwhile, amid the hubbub, unalarm'd 

That " Christian Cicero," Lactantius, charnVd 

Young Crispus ; and in smoothest Latin praised 

Those Christian virtues on whose work he gazed ; 

Discomfited the Polytheist sore, 

And smote the falTn Olympians by the scope ; 

Slaughtering, with finely-pointed periods 

Of borrow'd Ciceronian, Cicero's gods. 



VI. 

Then, when Licinius, Rome's last Roman, saw 

The gods his sires had worshipt with grave awe, 

By slave, and savage, pimp, buffoon, and priest 

Scorn'd and insulted, " Unavenged, at least, 

The great gods die not ! n groan'd the grey old man. 

And, breaking bound from wilds Pannonian, 

He, with a remnant rallied to the name 

Of Jove the Avenger, cross'd the world, and came, 

Camping on Hebrus, to confront the Sign 

Of that new Creed proclaim'd by Con stan tine. 
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PART II. 

THE MAN. 
I. 

Evening. At morn the battle. Met at last, 

Stood, face to face, the Future and the Past. 

Under the wild and sullen hills of Thrace, 

Ominous, wrathful, ruin in his face, 

On the last day of his own deity 

The sun sank. Mystic lights, from sky to sky, 

Shot meteoric thro' the startled stars, 

O'er regions named from him that, born of Mars, 

First reign'd among those snowy mountain tops, 

What time grey Saturn by the sons of Ops 

Was, in his turn — as, by himself, had been 

Ccelus, his sire — dethroned. For power, not e'en 

In Heaven, one hand holds ever. There, while o'er 

Rome's antique ensigns, Jove's own Bird once more 

Spread his broad wings upon the gloomy air, 

The robed Haruspices, with silent care, 

Prepared the victim, and asperged the shrine 

Mysteriously with sprinkled meal and wine 

And frankincense, till all together gleam'd 

The altars of the Twelve Great Gods, and stream'd 

With fragrant fumes. A shout of pride : a sound 

Of shields in closing circle clasht all round 

The central camp : where martial cymbals clang'd 

Applause, as old Licinius thus harangued 

The legions loyal to the gods he loved : 
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II. 

" Romans, whose pride is by your name approved, 

The immortal gods, that to your fathers gave 

The empire they now call their sons to save, 

From yonder altars on those sons look down, 

And all Olympus deems our cause its own. 

With us the gods to battle go : with us 

Whatever rests of Rome yet virtuous, 

Yet Roman : all of manhood left on earth, 

Of godhood left in Heaven. From every hearth 

Where Roman sons revere heroic sires 

Our hearts have caught hereditary fires. 

Each Roman here, to rescue Rome her laws, 

Her gods, her memories, her manhood, draws 

The sword Rome gave her children. Friends, our foes 

Not us alone, but the great gods, oppose. 

False to the faith of their forefathers, they, 

To change Rome's laws, and chase her gods away, 

Have armed Dishonour. Such their cause. Our own 

To serve, and save, the old worth, the old renown 

Of all that made Rome, Rome. A cause so just 

I, with just faith, to the great gods entrust ; 

Whose cause it is. But if, O friends, in truth, 

All we now fight for — all that to our youth 

Was sacred, all that to our age is dear, 

The greatness of the gods that we revere, 

The manful Past that manly minds admire, 

The immortal name of Rome's immortal sire, 

The urns wherein our fathers' dust is laid, 

The shrines they built us, and the laws they made, 
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Ay, even the banners that they bore in war ! 

— Were all these things less noble than they are, 

Yet, where, in fortune's poorest state, is he, 

So poor in spirit, that can endure to see 

FouPd by the rabble on his own hearth floor 

The meanest garb that his dead father wore ? 

Or what man breathes, tho' born of humblest birth, 

That hallows not whate'er remains on earth 

— Each frailest relic, and each feeblest trace, 

His reverent love can rescue from disgrace — 

Of her that bore him ? Direr monster none, 

Since Pyrrha's age, hath prey'd on earth, nor done 

More impious deed, than this unfathered Faith ! 

Man's memories all unmothering by a breath 

Which blights the Present, strikes the godlike Past 

Godless, and doth the barren Future blast 

Bare of the bright presiding Powers that blest 

Our great forefathers, gone to glorious rest ; 

They in whose names, with pure libations 

Full-pourM, our mothers blest their unborn sons ; 

Man's fair familiar Presidencies all, 

Whose forms made sacred even a foeman's hall ! 

These, whom we fight for, are the gods that fought 

For great Achilles ; are the gods that brought 

The wise Ulysses to his island home, 

And brought from Troy the patriarch sire of Rome. 

Them old Homerus, them Virgilius, sung : 

Them heroes worshipt : them we know. This young 

New-found half-god, Jew-born and bastard both, 

Patron of slaves, and Power of upstart growth, 

Where was he when Troy burn'd ? Enough 1 We know 



\ 
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Whose cause is ours — Rome's cause ! whose foe — 

Rome's foe ! 
Whose gods — Rome's gods ! In hands, more mighty 

far 
Than ours, the mighty issues of this war 
Hang. If we fall, Romans, with us falls all 
Romans have lived for. But we cannot fall, 
Rome cannot fall, while yet of Rome there be 
A score of Romans left to cry with me, 
' Honour to our dead fathers ! ' " 



III. 

Proud he spake. 
And from that armed auditory brake 
The multitudinous echo of his mind, 
In human-hearted thunder, the night wind 
Roll'd hoarse above the battle-heaped ground. 



PART III. 

THE GODS. 
I. 

But afterward ; when, save the steel-shod sound 

O* the surly sentinel from tent to tent, 

The camps were silent, and the night far spent, 

Licinius, rising in the restless night, 

Mused by the altars of his gods. 
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II. 

Faint light 
Stream'd from the faded embers, and faint fume. 
O'er all his spirit a supernatural gloom 
Had fall'n, and that profound discouragement 
Which seizes on the soul whose passion, spent 
In stormy thought, leaves action half unnerved. 
In dead-cold skies the dark east, unobserved, 
Wax'd sallow. Dead-cold influences pass'd 
About the old man's heart. Licinius cast 
His body upon the ground, and felt a Fear 
Plant its foot on him in the darkness drear, 
And pray'd intensely, as men only pray 
When Fear is on them. Terror pass'd away. 
A mystic wind was moving in his hair : 
And hands unearthly touch'd him unaware. 



III. 

He, gazing up against the scattered gleam 
Of the late stars, what time her dragon team 
The night's moon-fronted maiden charioteer 
Down o'er the dark world's edge was driving clear 
Saw — bright above the black and massy earth, 
From cope to base — beyond the utmost girth 
Of their wide-orb'd horizons, the intense 
And intricate heavens, with silent vehemence, 
Burst supernaturally open ; as tho' 
A bud should in a moment's time, not grow, 
But change itself, into a flower full-blown. 
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IV. 

To his sole sight was such a marvel shown. 

The fair Olympians, all at once, and all 

Together, in the Ambrosial banquet Hall ! 

Each august countenance (vast gladness closed 

In complete calm) ineffably composed 

To an aweful beauty. Unendurably bare 

The bright celestial nakednesses were. 

And, far behind those Heavenly Presences, 

Heaven's self lay bare to the innermost abyss 

Of the unsounded azure. Orb in orb 

Of what both seem'd to emit and to absorb, 

In the same everlasting moment, light, 

Space, silence, — sporting with the infinite ! 

For, to the universe, the universe 

Listening, the while it answer'd, did immerse 

The sound within the silentness of things. 

Lights — meteors — mystic messengers, with wings, 

Wands, trumpets, crowns — silently came and went 

In the profound, but lucid, element 

Of that divine abysm. Befitting form 

Each Spirit shaped itself from calm, or storm, 

Snow, fire, rain, thunder, and sea-thrilling wind : 

All creatures of the All-creative Mind, 

That makes each moment, and each moment mars, 

Its own imaginings : thoughts, many as stars, 

Or birds innumerable upon the wing : 

Some, with congenial chance incarnating 

Their restless essence, and so, brightening : some, 

As soon as born, dissolved within the dome 
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Of that deep-lighted distance. Underneath, 
The dim world, wrapt in mist of mortal breath, 
Low glimmering, sea and land. And all about 
The belted orb, close-coiling in and out, 
Like a sleek snake with vary-colourM back, 
Glittered the constellated zodiac. 
But, over tented camp, and temple wall 
Or gated court, in tower'd cities tall, 
Serenely slided down the silent sky, 
Bearing disaster, bearing victory, 
With benedictions these, as those with ills, 
The viewless heralds of the Heavenly Wills, 
Unmindful of the murmuring of mankind. 

v. 

All vague as vapour shapen by the wind 
To mimic mountain, cape, or continent, 
That every moment changes, came and went, 
With wondrous modulation manifold, 
The vision of that marvellous movement, rolFd 
Around the zoned orb of Circumstance, 
Revolving in the marginless expanse 
Whereon the serene doors and porches all 
Of that sublime god-builded Banquet Hall 
Opening, let in and out Eternity. 

VI. 

There, midmost of his kindred godheads, high 
In contemplative glory, and calm as morn 
On lone Olympus (where no foot hath worn 
Heaven's white snow from the summit of the world) 
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Sat Father Jove. From whose crown , d temples curl'd 

The locks that, shaken, shake the woody tops 

Of scornful hills, and o'er the full-ear'd crops 

Roll blighting thunders, in storms, white or blue, 

Of hail and rain. Broad-brow'd, broad-bearded too, 

In meditative mood, with slack right hand 

The cypress sceptre of his vast command 

He, leaning forward, lightly held. All bare 

The god's broad chest and ample shoulders were : 

For gods, in company with gods, forego 

Disguises meant for men : but all below 

His spacious waist, in floods of massy fold, 

From his large knees the lilied vesture roll'd : 

Lest mortal eyes should, even in Heaven, espy 

Aught save the robe that wraps the Deity. 

vn. 

At the right hand of her great spouse, the Queen, 
Of scorn majestic, with man-quelling mien, 
And regnant eyes, whose large looks everywhere 
Were felt in Heaven, gazed from her blazing chair : 
Whereon, to left and right, from either side, 
Four crested peacocks droop'd their Argus-eyed 
Junonian trains. Behind, above her head 
The attendant Iris, her handmaiden, spread 
Her bright bow, woven from the azure grain 
Of the midsummer silver-threaded rain. 
That eloquent spirit of the woodland air, 
Men call the cuckoo (which, being bodiless there, 
Needs not, and builds not, any nest on earth), 
Sat on her stately sceptre. 
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VIII. 

Solemn mirth, 
Like sempiternal summer, filPd the hall 
Where, round that Twain, the lesser godheads all, 
At ease reclining by the ambrosial board, 
In rosy circle ranged. Save one : Hell's lord, 
The black-brow'd Pluto. Thro' Heaven's cloudy gaps, 
Loom'd his dim realm, — one vague, drear, vast Perhaps. 
There, dubious in the light by Hecate breVd 
For ghastly uses, a vast multitude 
Of shapes — all shadows of the lives of men — 
Continually coming, sought the den 
Man's fear digs in his conscience for his crimes : 
The outcasts of all ages, from all climes, 
Doom'd by all creeds : Religion's shipwreck'd crew, 
Barbarian, Roman, Christian, Greek, and Jew : 
Who, in the glare of that disastrous light, 
Gazed on each other's faces (dismal sight !) 
And knew themselves, at last, for kinsmen drear, 
The common offspring of one parent, Fear. 
For, tho' man change his gods full many times, 
Yet changed gods change not man, nor he his crimes : 
Still from the knowledge of himself he breeds 
Fears that make Hell the helpmate of all creeds, 
Or old or new. And, even already, all 
The brazen bound of that Tartarean wall, 
Which not the gods themselves can overleap, 
In windy circuit o'er the sulphurous deep, 
Half- Gothic towers, by monkish masons built, 
Put dimly forth. Nought but the shame and guilt 
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Seem'd real in the ghostly flux below 

Of swimming change, that surged from woe to woe : 

So, flexile as man's ever-moving mind, 

Whose masonry all monstrous forms combined 

In one immense metropolis of Pain, 

Tho' moor'd by Fear upon a midnight main, 

Yet pace with time Hell's fluent structures kept, 

From each new architectural adept 

Fresh grimness winning. 



IX. 

But all this was seen 
In fluctuation indistinct between 
The gaps of Heaven, thro' filmy distances 
Of darkness, wild as wicked fancy is : 
Nor marr'd the mirth of that Olympian feast 
More than spots floating on the sun's bright breast 
Darken his glory. 

x. 

Only, in the first 
Amazing moment, when the vision burst 
On him that saw it, Hebe, filling up 
With nectarous cenomel a glorious cup, 
Paused, as she pour'd, and stared, with open eyes 
And open mouth, in half-displeased surprise, 
Upon .the wondering mortal. For he had, 
To her, the ever-insolently-glad, 
In the great human sadness of his face, 
The aspect of a creature out of place : 
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As tho' into her golden cup had dropp'd 
A sudden spider. Ganymede, too, stopp'd 
Teasing Jove's Eagle : who, with a great cry, 
Rose, rough'd his feathers, seem'd about to fly, 
But, seeing Jove so quiet, droop'd his wing, 
And waited watchful of his keen-eyed king. 
Venus with glance disdainful turn'd to scan 
The old man's face : then, seeing that the man 
Was chopp'd with battle, sun-bronzed, seam'd with 

scars, 
She, whose white arm was round the throat of Mars, 
Pointed a rosy finger, veiling half 
In her soft eyes a little mirthful laugh 
Under delicious lids dark-lash'd. But he 
Look'd on his worshipper remorsefully, 
As some grave chieftain, when the strife is done, 
Safe and unhurt himself, might gaze upon 
His wounded battle-horse about to die. 
Amor, that, trifling with his bow hard by, 
Noticed not this new comer of the earth 
(He having both eyes bandaged from his birth), 
Guess'd with that instinct arch to children given 
For mischievous occasion (since, thro' Heaven, j 

The babble of the mighty banquet hall \ 

Suddenly ceased, a moment's space) that all 
The attention of the gods was occupied : 
And furtively, by Dian unespied, 
From her chaste quiver stole the arrows keen, 
And, in their places, with mock- serious mien, 
Did his own little wanton darts dispose. 
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PART IV. 

THE PAST. 
I. 

But great Apollo in all his glory uprose. 

And, even as when, what time strong mountains swoon, 

And tremble, in a sumptuous summer noon, 

And all the under air is still, so still 

That no leaf stirs, o'er some ethereal hill 

Round which heaven's highest influences range 

Invisibly, a cloud, with solemn change, 

Begins to move ; drooping his globed glory 

Slowly adown that inland promontory ; 

So down Olympus moved the Lyric God, 

Majestic All his serious visage glowM 

With inner light ; and music, mixt with fire, 

Stream'd from the strings of his Mercurial lyre, 

Preluding prophecy. 

II. 

Severe, he stood 
Above the Roman, resting in a flood 
Of radiance' clear, and thus stern speech began : 

" Ill-counsell'd, and rash-spirited old man ! 

Learn to revere the all-wise Necessity, 

That to the unceasing wheel of Time, whereby 

Earth takes the shape by Heaven design'd, holds fast 

Man's ductile clay ; and, with the solid Past 
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Fusing the fluid Present's ardours, doth 
The bright fantastic Future form from both. 
Deem'st thou that, at thy summons, shall return 
To earth the Powers whose parting footsteps spurn 
Shrines where forever, since his course began, 
The Names man worships are belied by man ? 
I will unfold the full mind of the gods, 
From men obscured by Time's dull periods. 
For man was on the earth ere we, that are 
Not his first teachers, nor his last, were 'ware 
Of his unblest condition : who, being born 
Above the brutes, is but the more forlorn, 
If missing consciousness of aught above 
Himself, for him, in turn, to serve and love. 
We, therefore, then, with gentle visitings, 
To earth descended ; and, from lonesome springs, 
And hollow woods, lending to mountain winds, 
And forest leaves, our language, with men's minds 
Held commune. Wisdom, out of whisperous trees, 
More sweet than whitest honey by wild bees 
Suck'd from Midsummer's veins, to shepherd-priests 
We pourM in oracles ; and at men's feasts 
Sat down familiar, hail'd with dance and song. 
Brutish we found man's life, the brutes among ; 
Beauteous we strove to make it . . . strove in vain ! 
Since man's low nature, failing to attain 
The life of gods, but filch'd from gods their names 
To deify what most degrades, most shames, 
The life of man. Ill thank'd was all our toil ! 
To glorify earth's clay, oh, not to soil 
Heaven's azure I came we from the kindly skies, 
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Kindling immortal fire in mortal eyes. 
We gave men Beauty. But our gift, misused, 
Hath wrong*d the givers. Have not men abused 
Our very names, invoking them amiss 
To deify ill deeds ? Was it for this 
Dian is chaste? Mars brave? and Venus fair? 
And Jove just-minded ? Wherefore, howsoe'er 
Henceforth man's worship may be named by man, 
Not ours shall be the names it mocks. Nor can 
Man's offerings shame our altars any more. 
Not unto us, henceforth, your priests shall pour 
The blushing wine, nor blood of victims shed. 
Nor yet to us shall praise be sung, prayer said, 
Whenever men henceforth have injured men. 
Why should we bide on earth, and be again 
Dishonour^ in the deeds whereby mankind 
Profess to honour Heaven ? Yet shall they find, 
Who yet may seek, us. Not where we have been, 
By thrones, on altars, seen, and vainly seen, 
Thro' purchased incense clouding shrines profaned ! 
But I, that from of old this power attain'd, — 
Having foreseen the Future, — to make fast 
What in the Future man desires — the Past, — 
Have wrought for man, by means of mighty Song, 
A mystic world, which neither change can wrong, 
Nor time can trouble. And, therein, man yet 
May gaze on gods, and fashion from Regret 
Fair forms resembling Hope. Wherefore, do thou 
Cease to avoid the Inevitable. Know 
That we, the gods, who minister no more 
To man's ambition, fairer than of yore 
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Thy fathers found us, since henceforth set free 
From all that mixt us with mortality, 
Range undisturbed, beyond all reach of change, 
In regions where immortal memories range, 
Unvext by mortal hopes : responsible 
For mortal wrongs no longer. 

"Deem not ill 
For man whatever betters aught man deems, 
Or hath deem'd, beautiful, tho' but in dreams. 
Not by shrines shatter'd, not by statues spurn'd, 
Temples deserted, altars overturn'd, 
And incense stinted, are the gods disgraced ; 
But by base homage of a herd debased, 
By Faith in service to a fraudful Force, 
And wrongful deed by righteous name made worse. 
Time, that returns not, errs not. Be content, 
Knowing thus much : nor toil against the event 
Whereto Time tends." 

ill. 

Thus, frowning, Phoebus said. 
And Jove, from High Olympus, bow'd his head. 
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PART V. 

THE PRESENT. 

I. 

There is a stillness of the upper air, 

Foreboding change ; when mighty winds prepare 

In secret sudden war upon the world. 

And when that stillness breaks, forests are hurl'd 

Asunder, and sea-sceptring navies drown'd. 

There is another stillness, more profound, 

Worse change foreboding ; of the inmost soul, 

In that dread moment when, from the controul 

Of life's long acquiescence in whate'er 

Life's faith has been, revolted thoughts prepare 

War on man's nature. When that stillness breaks, 

A heart breaks with it, in the shock that shakes 

Deep-planted custom, and roots up the hold 

Of long-grown habit, and observance old. 

From such a stillness in himself, at last, 

Licinius raised his voice. The spasm, that pass'd 

Across the quivering features of the man, 

Smit by stern speech from lips Olympian, 

Vext, as it rose, the staggering voice, down-weigh'd 

With heavy meanings hard to express. 

II. 

He said : 

" Immortal gods, by Rome revered ! to me, 

A mortal man, revering Rome, did she 
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This creed bequeath : that to all sons she bears 

There is but One Necessity (made theirs 

In Rome's requital for a Roman's name) 

— Living, or dying, never to know shame : 

Never to shrink from pain : never recant 

Recorded faith : never be suppliant 

For life less noble than 'tis man's to make 

Death in the cause which, even tho' gods forsake, 

Honour, retain'd, keeps sacred to the last. 

This, also, in the records of Rome's Past 

My life read once : and read long since, indeed, 

Too far to new-live now a new-learn'd creed : 

— That, when to all the creatures under heaven 

Their severally allotted tasks were given, 

On man — man only — the injunction fell, 

To do, by daring, the impossible : 

That he who doth, tho' dying, dauntless still, 

Plant the pale standard of unbaffled Will 

On Fate's breach'd battlements, and to the end, 

Defeating thus defeat itself, contend 

Tenacious in the teeth of tenfold odds, 

Uplifts the life he loses to the gods. 

" Lies ! lies ! all lies ! Since gods live careless lives, 
Concern'd in nought for which man's being strives. 
Justice? men deem'd the image of the mind 
Of gods — a mere invention of mankind ! 
Love? — some blind blood-beat in the veins of youth ! 
Belief? — man's substitute for knowledge ! Truth ? 
— Unknown in Heaven ! Why man, whom you despise, 
O'erweening gods, for getting all these lies 
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By heart in vain, seems nobler after all, 
More god-like, than yourselves. 

" Nor yet, so small, 
So slight, so all unworthy, first appeared 
Man's race, but what you gods have interfered 
Too much with man's condition to assume 
This late indifference to your work — his doom. 
Since one thing have you been at pains to do, 
— To cheat the chosen fools that trusted you, 
False gods, and filch thanksgiving, foully gain'd, 
For all whereto the woeful end ordain'd 
Was but betrayal. 

" What ! then, all meant nought ? 
All, all, that Delos told and Delphi taught, 
Tho' a god spake it ? All your oracles, 
Your priests, your bards, your sacred woods and wells? 
Liars of lies ! all pledged to cheat man's hope 
In gods too careless, or too weak, to cope 
With aught man suffers ! 

"Well can I believe 
How man's imperfect progress might deceive, 
And fail, as 'twere (man's prowess, at the best, 
Crippled by means inadequate confess'd !) 
The august hopes, by some bright periods 
Of his brave promise, in the minds of gods 
Inspired. But I, a man, no way can find, 
Among the many wanderings of my mind, 
To imagine even how gods (whose godheads are 
Glorious with power, each perfect as a star) 
Should at the last fall short of hopes by them 
In man's mind once awaken'd. • 
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" Gods, condemn, 
Punish man, plague him . . . but forsake him ? No ! 
Not for your own sakes ! Lest your godhoods grow, 
From long disuse of godlike attributes, 
Less lovely even than the life of brutes, 
Not being so helpful. 

" Yet, howe'er that be, 
I, at the least, have loved ye, trusted ye, 
So long that, tho' for me you fight no more, 
Still must I fight for you. 'Twill soon be o'er : 
Or one way, or another. Soonest, best, 
I think : nor greatly care to know the rest. 
One thing's to gain yet — death. No room to range 
From what I am ! The gods may change, Fate change, 
I cannot. Not each casual tomb will fit 
The fame a Roman's death consigns to it. 
And I for this too-long-continued life 
Must find fit end : hew out, with gods at strife, 
Tho' sword break, heart break, all break, in the 

attempt, 
Memorial — mournful, but, at least, exempt 
From all incongruous contradiction vile. 
Nor is life left me to lament, meanwhile, 
Life's failure — frustrate faith, and fruitless deed ! 
One life, wherewith to fail, or to succeed, 
Is man's. One only. I, at my life's end, 
Cannot go back to the beginning — mend 
What it hath made me — unlove what I loved — 
Love what I loathed — condemn what I approved — 
New-self myself, to suit occasion new. 
The arrow, sped, must still its flight pursue 
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As first the bowman aim'd it, tho' since then 

The bowman shift his ground. Life speeds with men 

Even thus. And few can chuse, none change, what's 

done. 
A man hath but one mother : and but one 
Childhood : one past : one future : but one hearth : 
One heart — to give or keep : one heaven : one earth : 
And one religion. 

" Yet thus much, tho' spent 
His force, and spoil'd his whole life's element, 
A man may do : and this, at least, will I ! 
Ere, quench'd, the fires that shall consume me, die, 
I will collect their scattered heats, push all 
Life's ashes, even while yet the embers fall, 
Into a heap, and send the dying flame 
Full in Heaven's face ! 

" O worthy of thy name, 
Loxian Apollo ! Boots it to me to know 
That men may see thee, as I see thee now, 
Far from the life thy beauty doth but wrong, 
Calm on the golden summits of Old Song ? 
No singer I ! but a dull soldier : fit 
Simply to love a thing, and fight for it, 
Or hate a thing, and fight against it. Vent 
My soul in song, I cannot, I ! content 
To do, at least, what merits to be sung : 
Hold fast, when old, the faith I pledged when young : 
Live up to it : die for it, if needs be. 
What comfort, O Apollo, dwells for me, 
Or what for any man, in leave to praise 
The life of gods whose life his own betrays ? 
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Their loves, that love him not ? their power, that is 
The mockery of the weakness they leave his ? 
Sing no more songs, Apollo, in men's ears ! 
Leave us, ye gods, in silence to the tears 
You understand not ! Spare this much-vext earth 
Distracting visions of Heaven's unshared mirth ! 
This, also, ere I die" 



ill. 

But there, his heart 
Brake the thought in it, sharply ; as a dart 
Breaks in the effort of a wounded man 
To pluck it from the wound. 

O'er Heaven's face ran 
A tremble of white anger : like the light 
Of wind-blown stars when, on a winter night, 
The howling earth-born gust, that devastates 
His own dark birthplace, having burst the grates 
Of some grim-pillar'd forest (whose black bars 
Release him, groaning) strives against the stars ; 
Their icy brilliance only kindling thus 
To a keener glory. Eyes contemptuous, 
Eyes cruel with calm scorn of all that pain 
Which scorch'd his own, burn'd on him. The disdain 
Of brows divine, in phalanx infinite 
And formidable of transcendent light, 
Glow'd from Heaven's depths against him. But all these 
Luminous and severe solemnities 
He noticed not. For, when the wretched man 
First to accuse the assembled gods began, 
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Love, from the midmost rosy Heaven, where he 

Was sporting, stole a-tiptoe, curiously, 

Closer at each word, and with listening ear 

And troubled countenance, paused, wistful, near 

Whence came that voice (among their bright abodes 

Ambrosial, then first heard by those glad gods) 

Of Human Pain denouncing Heavenly Joy. 

And, on the blind face of the beauteous boy 

The man's look lightening, as he lifted it 

Defiant of whatever it might meet 

In Heaven, was caught, and fasten'd where it fell, 

By new incentive irresistible 

To special indignation. Even as when 

In the throng'd circus, from the swarm of men 

That hem and hurt him, some wild beast selects 

One man, whom suddenly his wrath detects 

As most obnoxious, and, in mid assault 

On all the others, swiftly swerves, makes halt, 

And flies at him that's nearest ; so the man, 

From all that hostile cirque Olympian 

Selecting Love, cried to him : 

IV. 

" Thou immature 
And mindless god ! whose smiling sinecure 
Is but a blindfold childhood never grown ! 
Comest thou to mock at what thou hast not known 
— Man's full-grown misery at the end of all 
The strivings of a life, spent past recall, 
Used out, in urging, on its destined way 
To dissolution, force that went astray 
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By struggling upwards ? Such a vapour streams 

From altars vainly lit ; which, tho' it seems 

To go up to the gods, goes nowhere — is 

Made nothing, merged in that wide nothingness 

Men take for Heaven ! Thou purblind lord of all 

Purblindest instincts ! thee, not Love I call, 

But Lust. For man's loss, Love must needs be sad : 

Lust, with no eyes to see man's loss, is glad, 

As thou art. Yet, since men misname thee Love, 

Loose, if thou canst, what, pent in me, doth move 

Importunate, as some dumb creature curst 

With such a secret as at length must burst 

Its heart, endeavouring to be understood. 

O Love, if thou be Love, pluck off that hood 

That hides thine eyes from human grief. Revere 

Love's last result on earth — a wretch's tear ! 

Break silence, Love ! 

" My spirit whispers me, 
That Love, divinest of the gods must be. 
Some other Love than thou — whose only joy 
Is incapacity of pain, blind boy. 
His face I seek among your faces all, 
Olympians ; and, not finding it, I call 
Earth's woe to witness that you do not well, 
Being gods, to leave man godless . . . You ! that 

tell, 
Smiling the while, as you depart serene, 
Me that have loved you, me whose life hath been 
Yours, tho' in vain, yours past recovery, here 
At that life's cheated end, to now revere 
What love of you hath bid me loathe .... 
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" Depart, 
Fair Forms, forgiven by the injured heart 
You have deceived ! Apollo, load some star 
With liquid music far from earth ! Far, far 
From eyes worn out with weeping wasted love, 
O Venus, guide whatever golden dove 
Delights to draw thy lucid wheels ! 

u But we ? 
The men that loved you, and are left ? 

" Ah me, 
What goal to us remains, whose course some Fate 
Impels unwilling where no prize can wait 
The weary runner ? 

" He, that late is come 
To rule from your abandon'd thrones the scum 
And sewage of that rough-hewn rabble world 
Wrought from the ruins of Rome's pride down-hurl'd, 
Why comes He now, who comes so late ? He too, 
Hath He not all too long connived with you 
At man's disaster ? If he love to be 
Beloved of men, why so long linger'd He, — 
Letting men grow familiar, age by age, 
With gods not destined to endure ; engage, 
Unwarn'd, to you the homage He now claims 
And you resign ; while men, that got your names 
By heart, have now no heart left to unlearn 
The faith which, sued for ages, given, you spurn ? 
Is nothing sure ! Must man's existence be 
Bartend and bandied thus eternally 
From god to god ? By each new master made 
Pull down in haste what each last master bade 
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The o'ertask'd drudge build up with toil intense ? 
Oh, for some voice Love's sanction to dispense 
To Life's endeavour I oh for one, but one, 
Of all you gods, whose forms I gaze upon 
With grief left godless, to assure at last 
This else-wrong'd spirit, that, in despite the Past, 
Which fail'd in power, the Present, by despair 
Darken'd, the Future, desolate and bare, 
It did not ill to trust an instinct, wrong'd 
Not seldom, oft rebuked, but yet prolong'd 
Thro' strangling hindrance and confounding chance ; 
W T hich, fronting Heaven with constant countenance, 
Would whisper, * I am love, and love is there, 
• And love to love is kindred everywhere ! ' 
But which of all the gods can do this?" 



PART VI. 

THE FUTURE. 

I. 

"I!" 

Love answer'd ; and sprang forth with such a cry 

As paled, beneath their golden porches, all 

The rosy lords of that Ambrosial Hall. 

Olympus groan'd aghast beneath the sound, 

Whereto the throbbing universe all round 

Responded with a million echoes wild 

Of awful joy. 
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II. 

For lo ! the glorious child, 
By one transcendent moment's mighty throe, 
Full-statured sprang into the new-born glow 
Of his superlative godhead. His right hand 
Wrench'd from his lustrous orbs the blinding ban I 
That had for ages held their lordly light 
From flooding heaven and earth with infinite 
And all-transforming splendour. Faint and wan 
Wax'd all the lesser lights Olympian 
In the sunrise of that surpassing gaze : 
Like their own orbs. Mars, with diminisht rays, 
Reddening receded to what seem'd at last 
A single spot of angry fire in fast 
Increasing distance. Like a happy tear 
About to fall, Venus, a trembling sphere 
All pale in rosy air, descended slow. 
Of Phoebus rested nothing but a glow 
Of solemn gladness on Heaven's serene face. 
Even Jove himself, in that expanding space 
Love's ever-greatening glory lit, became 
No brighter than his own broad star, whose flame 
Burns lone on night's far frontier. 



in. 

In amaze, 

Beneath the Face whereon he dared not gaze 

The man, prostrated, fell. In whose thrill'd ears 

A voice rang, musical as moving spheres : 
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" The sound of Human Sorrow heard in Heaven 

Immortal love to mortal life hath given : 

Whereby in grief of life is growth of love. 

Arise ! On Earth below, in Heaven above, 

Part of all creeds, and every creed surviving, 

The Ever-loving is the Ever-living. 

Heavenly and Human both : which, thro' man's eyes | 

Forever gazing upward, to Heaven cries, 

* Behold me, Father ! ' and from Heaven anon 

Down gazing cries to Earth, * Behold me, Son ! ' 

Arise, and follow where love leads." 



IV. 

The man 
Arose : and, guided by the Voice, began 
To ascend that solemn mountain. Changed was all 
Its aspect. Gone the Olympian Festival ! 
Gone all the rosy revellers ! Rough the road 
With raunce and bramble, where once breathed and 

glowM 
The clear cupp'd cistus and bright asphodel. 
And lo, where last each golden goblet fell, 
A grinning skull ! On the sharp summit seem'd, 
Where late Olympian Jove's bright throne had beam'd, 
Some dim stupendous image, looming thro' 
Red morn's dull mist, and lurid in the dew, 
Till at its foot the god-led mortal stood : 
Then on his brow fell drops of human blood 
From a great Cross, wide-arm'd, that o'er him 

spread. 
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V. 
He shrank, indignant. 

Music o'er his head, 
Like a light bird, came fluttering. And again, 
To that light music lured, in mistlike train, 
From rosiest air's remotest inmost deep, 
Troop'd — dim and beautiful, as dreams that creep 
Under the sweet lids of a sleeping child, 
On whose wet lashes tears, tho' reconciled 
With trouble soon dismiss'd, are trembling new — 
The old Olympians. Wreaths of every hue, 
Fresh-pluckt from bowers of never-fading Thought 
In Memory's dewiest meadow-deeps, they brought ; 
Wherewith to deck that darkling Cross. Whereon 
The Past's pale blossom-bearers every one, 
Each as he came, fresh garlands hung. Till, lo ! 
The Cross in flowers — the flowers themselves — the 

flow 
Of flower-bearers — all, began to fade 
In ever-deepening light. 

VI. 

Love, only, staid. 
Yet Love's self changed. Whose form, expanding, 

seem'd, 
To him on whose awed gaze its glory beam'd, 
To absorb into itself all things that were. 
Heaven's farthest stars were glittering in His hair : 
All winds of Heaven His breathing loosed or bound : 
His voice became an ever-murmuring sound, 
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The sound of generations of mankind : 
Shut in His hand, the nations humnVd : Time twined 
About His feet its creeping growths ; which took 
From Him the life-sap of the leaves that shook 
Light shadows from His glory. 

VII. 

Mute with awe, 
And lost in light, Licinius mused. He saw 
His own life, suddenly, as when, thro* rain 
And streaming tempest, on a blasted plain 
An instantaneous sunbeam strikes. 



VIII. 

Even then, 
Even while the vision broaden'd on his ken, 
A sudden trumpet sounded as in scorn 
From the dark camps. 

It was the battle morn. 
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GENSERIC. 

Genseric, King of the Vandals, who, having laid 

waste seven lands, 
From Tripolis far as Tangier, from the sea to the 

Great Desert sands, 
Was lord of the Moor and the African, — thirsting anon 

for new slaughter, 
SaiPd out of Carthage, and sailed o'er the Mediter- 
ranean water ; 
Plunder^ Palermo seized Sicily, sack'd the Lucanian 

coast, 
And paused, and said, laughing, " Where next ? " 

Then there came to the Vandal a Ghost 
From the Shadowy Land that lies hid and unknown 

in the Darkness Below. 
And answer^, " To Rome ! " 

Said the King to the Ghost, 

" And whose envoy art thou ? 
Whence comest thou? and name me his name that 

hath sent thee : and say what is thine. w 

" From far : and His name that hath sent me is God," 

the Ghost answer'd, " and mine 

O 
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Was Hannibal once, ere thou wast : and the name that 

I now have is Fate. 
But arise, and be swift, and return. For God waits, 

and the moment is late." 
And " I go," said the Vandal. And went. 

When at last to the gates he was come, 
Loud he knock'd with his fierce iron fist. And full 

drowsily answered him Rome. 
" Who is it that knocketh so loud ? Get thee hence. 

Let me be. For 'tis late." 
" Thou art wanted," cried Genseric. " Open ! His 

name that hath sent me is Fate. 
And mine, who knock late, Retribution." 

Rome gave him her glorious things : 
The keys she had conquered from kingdoms : the 

crowns she had wrested from kings : 
And Genseric bore them away into Carthage, avenged 

thus on Rome, 
And paused, and said, laughing, " Where next ? " 

And again the Ghost answered him, " Home ! 
For now God doth need thee no longer." 

" Where leadest thou me by the hand ? " 
Cried the King to the Ghost. And the Ghost answer'd, 

" Into the Shadowy Land." 
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IRENE. 

"Ye have done it unto me." 

Matt. xxv. 40. 

I. 

The moonlight lay like hoar frost on the earth 

Outside. But, all within, the marble hearth 

Made from its dropping logs of scented wood 

A rosy dimness of warm light, to flood 

With fervid interchange of gloom and gleam 

That gorgeous chamber, — from the mad moonbeam 

Curtain'd secure. No other light was there. 

The outer halls were silent everywhere. 

Midnight. And in the bed where he was born, 

I' the Porphyry Chamber at Byzance, outworn 

By seventeen years of pleasure without joy, 

Not yet a man, albeit no more a boy, 

His flusht cheek heavy on the fragrant sheet, 

Slept Constantine the Porphyrogenete ; 

When glided in his mother leonine, 

Irene. 

11. 

She, reluctant to resign 
To her own whelp that prey beneath her paw, 
The bloody Empire, stealthily 'gan draw 
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The crimson curtain ; with keen ear down-bent 
To count the breathings, thick and indolent, 
Of her recaptured cub : who, sleeping, smiled, 
By visions lewd of folly and lust beguiled. 
Anon, she beckon'd to the unshut door : 
Whence, crafty-footed, down the glassy floor 
Crept to her side (with wither*d features white 
Bow'd o'er a trembling lamp) her parasite, 
Storax, the lean-lipp'd, low-brow'd Logothete. 



hi. 

" Set the lamp down," the mother mutter'd. " Sweet 

Must be his dreams. My son is smiling . . . see ! 

Wake him not, Storax ! " Then, while softly she 

Let fall the curtain, he from out its sheath 

Slided his dagger, pusht the flame beneath 

T^e weapon's point, and watch'd with moody eye 

The heated metal reddening. 

O'er the high 
Bed-head (to safeguard sleeping Caesars, slung 
Slant from the golden sculptured cornice) hung 
On dismal ebon cross limbs, carven keen 
In livid ivory, of a stretch'd-out, lean, 
And ever-dying Christ. 

IV. 

... His white lips set 
Fast with a formidable will, while yet 
Storax, who turn'd and turn'd it slowly, scann'd 
The reddening steel, Irene's rapid hand, 
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With restless finger o'er her puckered brow 

Flitting, made airy crosses in a row. 

Her eyes had settled sullenly upon 

The superintending image of God's Son : 

And Habit, — that hard mock-bird of the mind, 

Whose tongue, to chance-got utterance confined, 

Memories by chance recaptured out of place 

Set talking out of season, — to the Face 

Mechanic response making, " If thine eye 

Offend thee, pluck it out" she mutter'd. " Ay, 

That is sound Gospel," Storax in her ear 

WhispeiM. "The thing is white-hot now . . . See 

here ! " 
"And I am Empress" . . . hiss'd Irene . . . "Smite !" 

v. 

The arm'd Armenian on the guard that night 
About the palace precincts somnolent, 
Where, like a weary beetle, came and went 
Across the' flinty platform, — else dead-dumb — 
The slumbrous city's desultory hum, 
Heard, pacing drowsy-cold (his watch nigh done) 
Beneath the stars, thro' shrivelling silence run 
A sudden scream, fierce, devilish, agonized, 
Of quintessential pain ; and all surprised, 
Started upon the watch, — waiting what sound 
Should follow. But that dreadful cry, soon drown'd 
In dreadful silence, response none uproused, 
Save of an owlish echo half unhoused 
Among the moody towers, that down again 
With churlish mumblings in her mason'd den 
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Settled to slumber. 

Then the soldier said, 
Laughing at the discovery he had made 
Of what, to him at least, that sound meant, " So ! 
To-morrow, and the amphorae shall flow. 
Increase of pay to all the Armenian Guard ! " 
Whereat he turn'd, and (while i' the east, black-barr'd 
With lazy clouds, slow-oozed a watery light) 
Waited, well pleased, the trump of dawn. 

VI. 

That night, 
In league with Hell, ere morning streak'd the skies, 
Left all its darkness in the misused eyes 
Of Constantine the Porphyrogenete : 
— The shadow of a shadow, forced to fleet 
Out of the glare that gave him in men's sight 
The semblance of a substance once. 



VII. 

That night, 
Irene, ere the Porphyry Chamber (pale 
With strife wherein to triumph is to fail) 
She left triumphant, glancing back, — her glance 
Fell casual on the conscious countenance 
Of that white Christ upon the black cross spread, 
Whose eyes, into the now-close-curtain'd bed 
Erewhile down-gazing, had beheld why those 
Tight draperies round it had been twitch'd so close. 
And lo ! where late those witnesses had been, 
Instead of eyes, two gory sockets, seen 
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Thro* the red firelight, stopp'd her, staggered her, 
And to a Fear, wherefrom she dared not stir, 
Fasten'd and froze her. 

For a while she stood 
As one that, traversing a solitude 
Where nothing dwells but Danger (all in haste 
To reach the end, and, after peril faced 
And pass'd, proclaim " The deed I dared is done ! ") 
Turns, by ill chance, midway, to gaze upon 
Some hideous gulf in safety cross'd ; and so, 
Seeing how deep the death that yawns below, 
By unanticipated terror, just 
In the fresh moment of achievement, thrust 
Into the suddenly-suggested jaws 
Of an imaginary failure, draws 
Breath faint and fainter ; forced to keep in sight 
His own success, which, seen, defeats him quite. 
But, soon return'd, the exasperated will, 
Still strong to scourge the rebel senses, still 
Defiant tho' dismay'd, with effort fierce 
Pluck'd up the keen-cold Fear that seem'd to pierce 
Her feet, and fix them to the floor, beneath 
That eyeless gaze. And at the sculptured wreath 
Above the unblest bed wherefrom It hung 
She, like a wounded cat o' the mountain, sprung, 
And caught, and gripp'd, and tugg'd, and tore away, 
And crouch'd with glaring face above, her prey, 
— God's Image. 

Still that dreadful dearth of eyes 
In the dread Face ! 

With fierce and bitter cries 
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She dasht It sharp against the marble floor, 
And bruised It with wild feet. 

Still as before 
The Eyeless Face implied ..." Do what thou wilt 
Henceforth, and hug thy gain, or hide thy guilt, 
Never shalt thou behold God's eyes." 

She snatch'd 
And hurl'd It on the smouldering hearth : and watch'd 
The embers quicken round It : heap'd up wood, 
And made the blaze leap high : and all night stood 
Feeding the flame : till all was burn'd away 
To ashes. 

And ere this was done, the day 
Began to dawn. 

VIII. 

Afterwards, she became 
One of the world's chief rulers. Her fair name 
Was praised in all the churches. God's priests pray'd 
God to safeguard the mighty throne she made 
Illustrious. 

Three times, — in the hippodrome 
Once, in the palace once, once 'neath the dome 
O' the high cathedral, — the Estates took oath 
After this fashion ..." Witness Christ 1 we both 
Swear, on the Gospels Four, to guard the throne 
Of our Liege Lady, Thine anointed one, 
Irene, and swear also, bearing leal 
Allegiance to her person, for her weal 
And in her service, ever to oppose 
Our lives against the persons of her foes." 
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This on the wood of the True Cross they swore. 
And their recorded oath, with many more, 
Among the relics of the Saintly Dead, 
On the main altar was deposited 
In St. Sophia. 

Four Patricians, proud 
So to be seen of the applausive crowd, 
Held in their hands the golden reins of four 
White horses, pacing in high pomp before 
Her festive chariot, when Irene pass'd 
Along the loud streets, greeted by the vast 
Vociferation of a land's applause. 



IX. 

To all the Roman world she set wise laws. 

Men praised her wisdom. Wealth was hers immense. 

Men praised her splendour and munificence. 

Alms to the poor her hand distributed. 

Men praised her bounty. High she held her head 

Amid the tempests of a turbulent time. 

Men praised her courage. Cruelty and crime 

She scourged with scorpions. Men her justice praised. 

Gifts to the Church she gave, and altars raised. 

Men praised her piety. She in the West 

Treaties proposed and embassies addrest 

To Charlemagne. She in the East maintain'd 

On equal terms alliance undisdain'd 

With great Haroun Alraschid. " For," said she, 

" We understand each other's worth, We Three." 

The world, when speaking of her, said, " The Great." 
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X. 

At last her fortune changed. 

For 'twas her fate 
To win a worthier title. So, one night, 
The eunuchs of her palace, — slaves whose spite 
Her power had scorn'd, — conspiring its downfall, 
Pluck'd the throne from her : seized her treasures 

all: 
And drave her forth from power and wealth, to be 
An exile and a pauper. 

Meekly she 
Surrender^ what she had so proudly worn, 
Rome's Purple. And, retiring from men's scorn 
To Mitylene, lived there, lone and poor : 
A careworn woman at the cottage door 
Spinning for bread. 

The world was sad to see 
What it had done, then. Men remorsefully 
Remember'd, not her many evil deeds, 
But her few good ones. For who counts the 

weeds 
In any garden where, tho' desolate, 
One rose remains ? And, much admiring fate 
So bitter borne so blameless of complaint, 
The world, when speaking of her, said, "The 

Saint." 

XI. 

And after all these things, at the late end 
Of a long life, she died. 
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XII. 

Then priests to send 
Pilgrims to deck her tomb made haste. They came 
Bare-footed, chanting hymns unto her name, 
And made a noise of praise above her bones, 
Which waked her spirit in the grave. 

XIIi 

Old tones 
Of some glad tune, first heard long years ago, 
When to their music life went gladly too, 
If heard once more when life, after long years, 
Goes not at all, but rests, in him that hears 
Awaken thus the wild unwonted spasm 
Of life's long-buried old enthusiasm. 
Earth under earth, the earthly instinct, raised 
By earthly praises in the corpse thus praised, 
Return'd to life. 

She rose i' the tomb, and said, 
" Open ! and let me forth. I am not dead. 
For men yet praise me, and their praises give 
My joy thereat assurance that I live." 
And the tomb answer'd, in its own dumb way, 
" I neither know the living, nor obey 
Their voice." 

The pious pilgrims above ground, 
Their rites perform'd, departing now, — the sound 
Of human praise about that tomb wax'd faint, 
Then silent. 

" Ay," she mused, " a Saint ? . . . a Saint 
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Should seek, not men, but God." She stood before 
The creviced hinge of the tomb's granite door 
And struck it with dead hands, and said again, 
" Door of the Tomb, since I have done with men, 
Show me the way to God." 

The sullen door 
Answered, " I am the Door o' the Tomb. No more. 
Find thou the way." 

XIV. 

Even then, an aweful light, 
Not of this world, thro' chink and crevice (bright 
With brightness as of burning fire that turns 
Whatever thing the burning of it burns 
Into its sifted elemental worth : 
Substance to spirit, ashes unto earth) 
Smote all the inner darkness where she stood. 



xv. 

Whereby she saw, outstretched upon the rood 
The Image of the Christ (by Human Faith 
Placed there in token of life's trust in death), 
And on her soul the sudden memory came 
Like hope ... u I am The Way ! " 

Who said the same 
Was There i' the Tomb. 

To Whom she, kneeling, said, 
" Teach me, O Christ (if I, indeed, be dead) 
The way . . . Thou seest . . . ." 

A Voice replied, 4< To Me. 
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Woman, give back mine eyes that I may see ! " 
She dared not anwer : dared not gaze upon 
The Face Above. 

XVI. 

That moment's light was gone 
Even as it came. Darkness return'd. 

The rest, 
Hid in that darkness, never shall be guess'd. 
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THE IDEAL WORLD. 

AS INTERPRETED BY RABBI BEN ENOCH. 
(FROM THE SCROLL AND ITS INTERPRETERS.) 

(Ben Enoch expounds.) 

. . . Mark, how of old 
Men held what I, alone of modems, hold : 
(Ben Shishak's known philosophy in this 
I recognise, and take the gloss for his) 
— Namely, that this thrice complicated world, 
Whereof Man stands i' the centre, hath enfurl'd, 
And superposed as 'twere, three orbs distinct 
Of Life. Each diverse, tho' together linkt 
By Life's one law for whatsoever lives, 
Whereby of each Earth gains, to each Earth gives, 
What helps in turn, the End-all, and the Be-all : 
One Animal : one Human : one Ideal : 
Three circles of one sphere. Of these, the least 
And lowest, is the kingdom of the beast, 
Which man commands : who holds the middle place 
Between Earth's lowest, and her highest, race. 
But that which is the loftiest of the Three, 
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Sole region of Ideas, I take to be : 

Which man, in truth, subserveth and obeyeth, 

As him the brute beneath him. Whoso sayeth 

A man's ideas to a man belong, 

Knoweth not what he saith, or argueth wrong. 

Far rather, I imagine, doth the Man 

Belong to the Idea. For neither can 

The Man command the Idea, nor deny 

Submission to its mandate. Can he fly 

From its pursuing ? or its path dictate ? 

Or summons, or dismiss, or bid it wait, 

Or hasten — here advance, and there stand still — 

Now active be, now passive^at his will ? 

And, if it live not servile to his whim, 

Say, can he slay it ? Doth it not slay him 

Inexorably, with no mercy shown, 

As he would slay a beast that is his own, 

If his death, rather than his life, promote 

That end whereto the Idea doth devote 

The Man it uses ? All as well my mule, 

Whose footsteps I by staff and bridle rule, 

Might think he rules me, — goeth by the road 

His choice, not mine, selects, nor own the goad, 

As that, for my part, I should boast to be 

The lord of that ideal lord of me 

Whose force I follow, and whose burthen bear, 

Not as I will, but as I must, where'er 

He goads me. And, if this brute mule of mine 

Should lord it o'er his fellow mules, opine 

Himself the sage whose way is Wisdom's track, 

Because he bears my wisdom on his back, 
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Were not his folly all the worse ? " What then," 

One asketh, " arguest thou, apart from men, 

Ideas can exist ? doth not man's mind 

Create the Ideal ?" Nay, friend, for I find 

Ideas make men, not men ideas. They, 

The dwellers of the ideal world, I say, 

Are independent of mankind so much 

As man is of the brutes. No more. For such 

As is mankind's requirement of a race 

Beneath it, born to serve it, — in like case 

Is man. ... Oh not by any means the lord, 

But sturdy servitor, of that dim horde 

Of dwellers on his brain ; which, truly, need 

And freely use, — to bear them, or to feed, — 

For pasture, or for burthen, as may be — 

Man, for their sakes created. Natheless he 

Doth commonly consider and declare 

That he is Something Great, because aware 

Of Something Great within him. In like way 

I dream'd the dial to the beam did say, 

" Lo, I am Time ! " A little wind was waked, 

Across the sun a little cloudlet shaked, 

And the vain index of the heedless hour 

Relapsed to nothingness. In many a flower 

The moth and grub their dubious egglets hide. 

Can the flower choose, or doth the flower decide 

What to the summons of the sun shall rise 

From her chance treasures to amaze men's eyes ? 

This launches, sapphrine-mantled, mail'd with gold, 

Some warlike wyvern beautiful and bold, 

Fit for the Persic fay that rides to woo 
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His shy queen, gaily, in her globe of dew : 

That sends forth, barely fit to browze on burrs, 

A monster hateful as the imp that spurs 

His sooty flank, and hums a hell-born hymn, 

Forth venturing darkly when the air is dim. 

I can but laugh, but seldom, in my sleeve 

When I look round the world, and there perceive 

How men have builded monuments of brass 

To others on whose brains the whim it was 

Of some Idea, on its sightless way 

About the world, to settle, seize, and prey. 

Why should the beasts, man scorns, not also raise, 

After their fashion, some such baaing praise 

About the sure-foot horse man drives, the ox 

He ploughs with, or the fatlings of the flocks 

Man kills for his best banquet ? Now, I deem 

That in the purpose of the One Supreme 

Man is not, as he holds himself to be, 

The highest necessity on Earth. But he, 

Born for the service of Ideas alone, 

Is for their sake, as they are for their own. 

Notice, which most concerns, most occupies, 

That Providence whereby man lives and dies : 

Men or Ideas ? An Idea hath need 

Of growth, — full scope to satisfy its greed 

Of power, and multiply, and propagate. . 

To meet which, man is there i' the mass. Now wait. 

What happens ? mark the issue. Men must perish 

Wholesale, it may be, or piecemeal, to cherish, 

Enrich, and ratify, the otherwise 

Starved and pent life this one Idea tries 

H 
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To nourish at men's cost ; itself or these 

Succumbing. Which doth the World's Ruler please 

To rescue or confirm ? Why, horde on horde 

Nature, to serve her supernatural lord, 

Of her selectest human children gives. 

Little accounts she their mere deaths or lives ! 

'Tis but a race to ravage, but a realm 

To wash away in blood, expunge, o'erwhelm. 

Doth Nature shrink from, — Providence impeach, — 

The sacrifice required ? Men's bodies bleach 

On bloody battle-fields uncounted. Men 

Born to be used thus : ended there and then, 

Their use being over. Dead and done with, they ! 

Yet not in vain, do after-comers say, 

Lived they or died they, since their lives and deaths 

(Else vainly born and buried in vain breaths) 

Have served to manifest, make eminent, 

The Idea for which they lived and died, content. 

But to themselves, who doubts these men's lives 

seem'd 
Of all surpassing value ? Each was deem'd 
By the dead owner of it something worth 
The special cherishing of Mother Earth. 
And if to save and foster man's life were 
Earth's, or Earth's Arch Disposers, chiefest care 
We must, for those men's sakes (whose life, pour'd 

forth 
Like water, seems mere waste of what was worth 
Such frustrate forethrift, care so baulk'd of gain, 
In the fine fashioning of nerve and brain) 
Attribute failure vast, or drear neglect, 
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To Earth's great Justicer and Architect. 

But He, — that wrecks man's life i' the sharp ordeal 

Which rescues life's pure essence from the unreal, 

The false, the fleeting — heeds not how it fare 

With the mere Human, born for death : Whose care 

Is for the Ideal that doth never die. 

The human swarm swims, in its season, by : 

Races on races rise and roll away : 

The generations flourish and decay. 

What laughing Phantom leads, and mocks, the 

dance 
Of these blind mummers thro' the Masque of 

Chance ? 
Lives on the life that from their lips it drains, 
More glorious waxes as their glory wanes, 
Brightens its deathless eyes in that fine air 
Whose ardent essence man's prolong'd despair 
Feeds with the fires that waste it, and doth dwell 
On dead men's graves, deathless, impalpable, 
Made of immortal element, the pure 
Result of man — man's life that doth endure 
Above the dust man drops in ? What survives 
Save this, the ceaseless dying of men's lives ? 
Egypt and all her castes — bold Babylon, 
Beautiful Hellas — Rome's Republic — gone ! 
What rests, on earth, the lone result of these ? 
The airy, but immutable, images 
Of their Ideals, in the life that lies, 
To light our own, above us. Starrier eyes 
Than ours are on us. Egypt's Thought, the Grace 
Of Hellas, — now no more to render place 
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To Rome's strong Will, —the stout town-stealer 

There 
Behold man's bright pall-bearers — they that bear 
On their calm brows, for costliest coronal, 
The symbols of the summ'd-up ages all ! 
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THE EYES OF MAHMUD. 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Sabaktogin, 
Swept with his sceptre the hot sands of Zin, 
Spread forth his mantle over Palestine, 
And made the carpet of his glory shine 
From Cufah to Cashmere ; and, in his pride, 
Said, " All these lands are mine." 

At last he died. 

Then his sons laid him with exceeding state 
In a deep tomb. Upon the granite gate 
Outside they graved in gold his titles all, 
And all the names of kingdoms in his thrall, 
And all his glory. And beside his head 
They placed a bag of rice, a loaf of bread, 
And water in a pitcher. This they did 
In order that, if God should haply bid 
His servant Death to let this sultan go 
Because of his surpassing greatness, so 
He might not come back hungry. But he lay 
In his high marble coffin night and day 
Motionless, without majesty or will. 

Darkness sat down beside him, and was still, 
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Afterwards, when a hundred years had roll'd, 
A certain king, desiring to behold 
This famous sultan, gave command to unlock 
The granite gate of that sepulchral rock, 
And, with a lamp, went down into the tomb, 
And all his court. 

They in the nether gloom 
The pitcher found unemptied, but all green 
With mildew. Something, rats it may have been, 
Had eaten all the rice, and all the bread. 
Nothing was left upon his marble bed 
Of the Great Sultan save a little heap 
Of yellow bones, and a dry skull, with deep 
Eye-sockets. But in those eye-sockets, lo ! 
Two living eyes were rolling to and fro, 
Now left, now right, with never any rest. 

Then was the king amazed, and smote his breast. 
And call'd on God for grace. But not the less 
Those dismal eyes with dreadful restlessness 
Continually in their socket-holes 
Roll'd right and left, like pain'd and wicked souls. 
Then said the king, " Call here an Abid, wise 
And righteous, to rebuke those wicked eyes 
That will not rest." 

And when the Abid came 
The king said, " O mine Abid, in the name 
Of the High God that judges quick and dead, 
Speak to those eyes." 

The Abid, trembling, said, 
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" Eyes of Mahmud, why is your rest denied 
In death ? What seek ye here ?" 

The eyes replied, 
Still rolling in their wither'd sockets there, 
" God's curse upon this darkness ! Where, O where 
Be my possessions ? For with fierce endeavour 
Ever we seek them, but can find them never/'' 
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THE APPLE OF LIFE. 

From the river Euphrates, the river whose source is 

in Paradise, far 
As red Egypt, — sole lord of the land and the sea, 

'twixt the eremite star 
Of the orient desert's lone dawn, and the porch of the 

chambers of rest 
Where the great sea is girded with fire, and Orion 

returns in the West, 
And the ships come and go in grand silence, — King 

Solomon reign'd. And behold, 
In that time there was everywhere silver as common 

as stones be, and gold 
That for plenty was 'counted as silver, and cedar as 

sycamore trees 
That are found in the vale, for abundance. For God 

to the King gave all these, 
With glory exceeding ; moreover all kings of the 

earth to him came, 
Because of his wisdom, to hear him. So great was 

King Solomon's fame. 
And, for all this, the King's soul was sad. And his 

heart said within him, " Alas, 
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For man dies ! if his glory abideth, himself from his 

glory shall pass. 
And that which remaineth behind him. he seeth it not 

any more : 
For how shall he know what comes after, who knoweth 

not what went before ? 
I have planted me gardens and vineyards, and gotten 

me silver and gold, 
And my hand from whatever my heart hath desired I 

did not withhold : 
And what profit have I in the works of my hands 

which I take not away ? 
I have searched out wisdom and knowledge : and 

what do they profit me, they ? 
As the fool dieth, so doth the wise. What is gather d 

is scattered again. 
As the breath of the beasts, even so is the breath of 

the children of men : 
And the same thing befall eth them both. And not 

any man's soul is his own." 

This he thought, as he sat in his garden, and watch'd 

the great sun going down 
In the glory thereof; and the earth and the sky, in 

that glory, became 
Clothed clear with the gladness of colour, and bathed 

in the beauty of flame. 
And, "Behold," said the King, u in a moment the 

glory shall vanish ! " Even then, 
While he spake, he was 'ware of a man drawing near 

him, who seem'd to his ken 
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(By the hair in its blackness like flax that is burn'd in 

the hemp-dresser's shed, 
And the brow's smoky hue, and the smouldering eye- 
ball more livid than lead) 
As the sons of the land that lies under the sword of 

the Cherub whose wing 
Wraps in wrath the shut gateways of Paradise. He, 

being come to the King, 
Seven times made obeisance before him. To whom, 

" What art thou," the King cried, 
"That thus unannounced to King Solomon comest?" 

The man, spreading wide 
The palm of his right hand, show'd in it an apple yet 

bright from the Tree 
In whose stem springs the life never-failing which Sin 

lost to Adam, when he, 
Tasting knowledge forbidden, found death in the fruit 

of it. ... So doth the Giver 
Evil gifts to the evil apportion. And, " Hail ! let the 

King live for ever ! " 
Bowing down at the feet of the monarch, and 

laughingly, even as one 
Whose meaning, in joy or in jest, hovers hid 'twixt the 

word and the tone, 
Said the stranger (as lightly the apple he dropp'd 

in the hand of the King), 
" For lo ye ! from 'twixt the four rivers of Eden, God 

gave me to bring 
To his servant King Solomon, even to my lord that on 

Israel's throne 
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He hath 'stablisht, this fruit from the Tree in whose 

branch Life abideth : for none 
Shall taste death, having tasted this apple." 

And therewith he vanish'd. 



Remain'd 
In the hand of the King the life-apple : ambrosial of 

breath, golden-grain'd, 
Rosy-bright as a star dipt in sunset. The King turn'd 

it o'er, and perused 
The fruit, which, alluring his lip, in his hand lay 

untasted. 

He mused, 
" Life is good : but not life in itself. Life eternal, 

eternally young, 
That were life to be lived, or desired ! Well it were if 

a man could prolong 
The manhood that moves in the muscles, the rapture 

that mounts in the brain, 
When life at the prime, in the pastime of living, led on 

by the train 
Of the jubilant senses, exulting goes forth, brave of 

body and spirit, 
To conquer, choose, claim, and enjoy what 'twas born 

to achieve or inherit. 
The dance, and the festal procession 1 the pride in the 

strenuous play 
Of the sinews that, eager for service, the will, tho' it 

wanton, obey ! 
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When, in veins lightly flowing, the fertile and bounti- 
ful impulses beat, 
When the dews of the dawn of Desire on the roses of 

Beauty are sweet, 
Ay 1 sweet to the young that yet know not what life is. 

But life, after Youth, 
The gay liar, leaves hold of the bauble, and Age, with 

his terrible truth, % 

Picks it up, and perceives it is broken, and knows it 

unfit to engage 
The care it yet craves. . . . Life eternal, eternally 

wedded to Age ! 
What gain were in that ? Why should any man seek 

what he loathes to prolong ? 
The twilight that darkens the eyeball : the dull ear 

that's deaf to the song, 
When the maidens rejoice and the bride to the bride- 
groom, with music, is led : 
The palsy that shakes 'neath the blossoms that fall 

from the chill bridal bed. 
When the hand saith "/ did? not "/ will do? the 

heart saith, " // was? not "'Twill be? 
Too late in man's life is Forever — too late comes this 

apple to me 1 n 
Then the King rose. And lo, it was evening. And 

leaning, because he was old, 
On the sceptre that, curiously sculptured in ivory 

garnish'd with gold, 
To others a rod of dominion, to him was a staff for 

support, 
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Slow paced he the murmurous pathways where myrtles, 

in court up to court, 
Mixt with roses in garden on garden, were ranged 

around fountains that fed 
With cool music green odorous twilights : and so, 

never lifting his head 
To look up from the way he walk'd wearily, he to the 

House of his Pride 
Reascended, and enter'd. 



In cluster, high lamps, spices, odours, each side, 
Burning inward and onward, from cinnamon ceilings, 

down distances vast 
Of voluptuous vistas, illumined deep halls thro' whose 

silentness pass'd 
King Solomon sighing ; where columns colossal stood, 

gathered in groves, 
As the trees of the forest in Libanus, — there where the 

wind, as it moves, 
Whispers, " I, too, am Solomon's servant ! " — huge 

trunks hid in garlands of gold, 
On whose tops the skill'd sculptors of Sidon had 

granted men's gaze to behold 
How the phoenix that sits on the cedar's lone summit 

'mid fragrance and fire, 
Ever dying and living, hath loaded with splendours 

her funeral pyre ; 
How the stork builds her nest on the pine- top ; the 

date from the palm-branch depends ; 
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And the shaft of the blossoming aloe soars crowning 
the life which it ends. 

And from hall on to hall, in the doors, mute, magnifi- 
cent slaves, watchful-eyed, 

Bow'd to earth as King Solomon pass'd them. And, 
passing, King Solomon sigh'd. 

And, from hall on to hall pacing feebly, the king mused 
. . . " O fair Shulamite ! 

Thy beauty is brighter than starlight on Hebron when 
Hebron is bright, 

Thy sweetness is sweeter than Carmel. The king 
rules the nations ; but thou, 

Thou rulest the King, my Beloved." 



So murmur'd King Solomon low 
To himself, as he pass'd thro* the portal of porphyry, 

that dripp'd, as he pass'd, 
From the myrrh-sprinkled wreaths on the locks and 

the lintels ; and entered at last, 
Still sighing, the sweet cedarn chamber, contrived for 

repose and delight, 
Where the beautiful Shulamite slumber'd. And 

straightway, to left and to right, 
Bowing down as he enter'd, the Spirits in bondage to 

Solomon, there 
Keeping watch o'er his love, sank their swords, spread 

their wings, and evanish'd in air. 
The King with a kiss woke the sleeper. And, showing 

the fruit in his hand, 
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" Behold ! this was brought me erewhile by one 

coming," he said, " from the land] 
That lies under the sword of the Cherub. 'Twas 

pluckt by strange hands from the Tree 
Of whose fruit whoso tasteth shall die not. And there- 
fore I bring it to thee, 
My beloved. For thou of the daughters of women 

art fairest. And lo, 
I, the King, I that love thee, whom men of man's sons 

have call'd wisest, I know 
That in knowledge is sorrow. Much thought is much 

care. In the beauty of youth, 
Not the wisdom of age, is enjoyment. Nor spring, is 

it sweeter, in truth, 
Than winter, to roses once wither'd. But thine, O 

thou spirit of bliss, 
Thine is all that the living desire, — youth, beauty, love, 

joy in all this ! 
Wherefore keep thou the gift I resign. Live for ever, 

rejoicing in life ! 
And of women unborn yet the fairest shall still be King 

Solomon's wife." 
So he said, and so dropp'd in her bosom the apple. 



But when he was gone, 
And the beautiful Shulamite, eyeing the gift of the 

King, sat alone 
With the thoughts the King's words had awaken'd, as 

ever she turn'd and perused 
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The fruit that, alluring her lip, in her hand lay un- 

tasted — she mused, 
" Life is good ; but not life in itself. So is youth, so 

is beauty. Mere stuff 
Are all these for Love's usance. To live, it is well ; 

but it is not enough. 
Well, too, to be fair, to be young ; but what good is in 

beauty and youth 
If the lovely and young are not surer than they that be 

neither, forsooth, 
Young nor lovely, of being beloved ? O my love, if 

thou lovest not me, 
Shall I love my own life? Am I fair, if not fair, 

Azariah, to thee ? " 
Then she hid in her bosom the apple. And rose. 

And, reversing the ring 
That, inscribed with the word that works wonders, and 

sign'd with the seal of the King, 
Hath o'er spirits and demons dominion —(for she, for a 

plaything, erewhile 
From King Solomon's aweful forefinger, had won it 

away with a smile) — 
The beautiful Shulamite folded her veil o'er her fore- 
head and eyes, 
And, with footsteps that fleeted as silent and swift as a 

bird's shadow flies, 
Unseen from the palace, she pass'd, and pass'd down 

to the city unseen, 
Unseen pass'd the green garden wicket, the vineyard, 

the cypresses green, 
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And stood by the doors of the house of the Prince 

Azariah. And cried, 
In the darkness she cried—" Azariah, awaken ! ope, 

ope to me wide ! " 
Azariah arose. And unbolted the door to the fair 

Shulamite. 
"O my queen, what dear folly is this, that hath led 

thee alone, and by night, 
To the house of King Solomon's servant ? For lo you, 

the watchmen awake. 
And much for my own, O my queen, must I fear, and 

much more for thy sake. 
For at that which is done in the chamber the leek on 

the housetop shall peep : 
And the hand of a king it is heavy : the eyes of a king 

never sleep : 
But the bird of the air beareth news to the king, and 

the stars of the sky 
Are as soldiers by night on the turrets. I fear, O my 

queen, lest we die." 
" Fear thou not, O my love ! Azariah, fear nothing. 

For lo, what I bring 1 
'Tis the fruit of the Tree that in Paradise GOD hideth 

under the wing . 
Of the Cherub that chased away Adam. And whoso 

this apple doth eat 
Shall live — live for ever ! And, since unto me my own 

life is less sweet 
Than thy love, Azariah (sweet only thy love maketh 

life unto me !), 
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Therefore eat ! Live, and love, for life's sake, still, the 

love that gives life unto thee ! " 
Then she held to his lips the life-apple, and kiss'd 

him. 

But soon as alone, 
Azariah lean'd out from his lattice, he mutter'd, " 'Tis 

well ! She is gone." 
While the fruit in his hand lay untasted. "Such 

visits," he mused, " may cost dear. 
In the love of the great is great danger, much trouble, 

and care more than cheer." 
Then he laugh'd, and stretch'd forth his strong arms. 

For he heard from the streets of the city 
The song of the women that sing in the doors after 

dark their love ditty. 
And the clink of the wine-cup, the voice of the wanton, 

the tripping of feet, 
And the laughter of youths running after, allured him. 

And " Life, it is sweety 
While it lasts? sang the women, " and sweeter the good 

minute ', in that it goes, 
For who, if the rose bloomed for ever, so greatly would 

care for the rose t 
Wherefore haste ! pluck the time in the blossom? The 

prince mused, " The counsel is well." 
And the fruit to his lips he uplifted : yet paused. 

" Who is he that can tell 
" What his days shall bring forth ? Life for ever . . . 

But what sort of life ? Ah, the doubt ! " 



> 
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'Neath his cloak, then, he thrust back the apple. And 

open'd the door and pass'd out 
To the house of the harlot Egyptian. And mused, as 

he went, " Life is good : 
But not life in itself. It is well while the wine-cup 

is hot in the blood, 
And a man goeth whither he listeth, and feareth no 

snare by the way. 
Shall I care to be loved by a queen, if my pride with 

my freedom I pay ? 
Better far is a handful in quiet than both hands, tho' 

fill'd to o'erflow 
With pride, in vexation of spirit. And sweeter the 

roses that blow 
From the wild seeds the wind, where he wanders, with 

heedless beneficence flings, 
Than those that are guarded by dragons to brighten 

the garden of kings. 
Let a man take his chance and be happy. The hart, 

that is chased by the hounds 
When the horn of the hunter hath scattered the herd 

from the hills where it sounds, 
Is more to be envied, tho' Death with his dart follow 

fast to destroy, 
Than the tame beast that, pent in the paddock, tastes 

neither the danger nor joy 
Of the mountain, and all its surprises. The main 

thing is, not to live long. 
But to live. Better moments of iapture soon ended, 

than ages of wrong. 
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Life's feast is best spiced by the flavour of death in it. 

Just the one chance 
To lose it to-morrow the life that a man lives to-day 

doth enhance. 
The may-be for me, not the must-be ! Best flourish 

while flourish the flowers, 
And fall ere the frost falls. The dead, do they rest, or 

arise with new powers ! 
Either way, well for them. Mine, meanwhile, be the 

cup of life's fulness to-night. 
And to-morrow . . . Well, time to consider" (he felt 

at the fruit). u What delight 
Of his birthright had Esau, when hungry ? To-day 

with its pottage is sweet. 
For a man cannot feed and be full on the faith of 

to-morrow's baked meat. 
Open ! open, my dark-eyed beguiler of darkness ! " 



Up rose to his knock, 
Light of foot, the lascivious Egyptian, and lifted the 

latch from the lock, 
And open'd. And led in the prince to her chamber, 

and shook out her hair, 
Dark, heavy, and humid with odours : her bosom 

beneath it laid bare, 
And sank 'twixt his knees. Like a leopard, anon she 

sprang loose from his clasp, 
And whirl'd from the table a flagon of silver twined 

round by an asp 
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That glitteiM — rough gold and red rubies ; and pour'd 

him, and praised him, the wine 
Wherewith she first brighten'd the moist lip that 

murmur'd, "Ha, fool ! art thou mine ? 
I am thine. This will last for an hour." Then, 

humming strange words of a song, 
Sung by maidens in Memphis the old, when they bore 

the Crown'd Image along, 
Apples yellow and red from a basket with vine-leaves 

o'erlaid she 'gan take, 
And play'd with, peel'd, tost them, and caught them, 

and bit them, for idleness' sake ; 
But the rinds on the floor she flung from her, and 

laugh'd at the figures they made, 
As her foot pusht them this way and that way together. 

And, " Look, fool," she said, 
" It is all sour fruit, this ! But those I fling from me, 

— see here, by the stain ! — 
Shall carry the mark of my teeth in their flesh. Could 

they feel but the pain, 
O my soul, how these teeth should go through them ! 

Fool, fool, what good gift dost thou bring ? 
For thee have I sweeten'd with cassia my chambers." 

u A gift for a king," 
Azariah laugh'd loud ; and tost to her the apple. 

" This comes from the Tree 
Of whose fruit whoso tastes lives forever. I care not. 

I give it to thee. 
Nay, witch ! 'tis worth more than the shekels of gold 

thou hast charm'd from my purse. 
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Take it. Eat. Life is sweeter than knowledge : and 

Eve, thy sly mother, fared worse, 
O thou white-toothed taster of apples ! " " Thou liest, 

fool ? " " Taste, then, and try. 
For the truth of the fruit's in the eating. 'Tis thou 

art the serpent, not I." 
And the strong man laugh'd loud as he push'd at her 

lip the life-apple. She caught 
And held it away from her, musing ; and mutter'd . . . 

" Go to 1 It is nought. 
Fool, why dost thou laugh ? " And he answered, 

" Because, witch, it tickles my brain 
Intensely to think that all we, that be Something 

while yet we remain, 
We, the princes of pebple— ay, even the King's self— 

shall die in our day, 
And thou, that art Nothing, shall sit on our graves, 

with our grandsons, and play." 
So he said, and laugh'd louder. 



But when, in the grey of the dawn, he was gone, 
And the wan light wax'd large in the window, as she 

on her bed sat alone, 
With the fruit that, alluring her lip, in her hand lay 

untasted, perusing, 
Perplext, the gay gift of the Prince, the dark woman 

thereat fell a-musing, 
And she thought ..." What is Life without Honour ': 

And what can the life that I live 
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Give to me, I shall care to continue, not caring for 

aught it can give ? 
I, despising the fools that despise me — a plaything not 

pleasing myself — 
Whose life, for the pelf that maintains it, must sell 

what is paid not by pelf ! 
I ? . . . the man calFd me Nothing. He said well. 

1 The great in their glory must go. 1 
And why should I linger, whose life leadeth nowhere ? 

— a life which I know 
To name is to shame — struck, unsexed, by the world 

from its list of the lives 
Of the women whose womanhood, saved, gets them 

leave to be mothers and wives. 
And the fancies of men change. And bitterly bought 

is the bread that I eat ; 
For, tho' purchased with body and spirit, when 

purchased 'tis yet all unsweet." 
Her tears fell : they fell on the apple. She sigh'd . . . 

" Sour fruit, like the rest 1 
Let it go with the salt tears upon it. Yet life ... it 

were sweet if possess'd 
In the power thereof, and the beauty. 'A gift for a 

king ' . . . did he say ? 
Ay, a king's life is life as it should be — a life like the 

light of the day, 
Wherein all that liveth rejoiceth. For is not the King 

as the sun 
That shineth in heaven and seemeth both heaven and 

itself all in one ? 
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Then to whom may this fruit, the life-giver, be worthily 

given ? Not me. 
Nor the fool Azariah that sold it for folly. The King ! 

only he, — 
Only he hath the life that's worth living for ever. 

Whose life, not alone 
Is the life of the King, but the life of the many made 

mighty in one. 
To the King will I carry this apple. And he (for the 

hand of a king 
Is a fountain of hope) in his handmaid shall honour the 

gift that I bring. 
And men for this deed shall esteem me, with Rahab by 

Israel praised, 
As first among those who, tho' lowly, their shame into 

honour have raised : 
Such honour as lasts when life goes, and, while life 

lasts, shall lift it above 
What, if loved by the many I loathe, must be loathed 

by the few I could love." 



So she rose, and went forth thro' the city. And with 

her the apple she bore 
In her bosom : and stood 'mid the multitude, waiting 

therewith in the door 
Of the hall where the King, to give judgment, ascended 

at morning his throne : 
And, kneeling there, cried, " Let the King live for ever ! 

Behold, I am one 
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Whom the vile of themselves count the vilest. But 

great is the grace of my lord. 
And now let my lord on his handmaid look down, and 

give ear to her word." 
Thereat, in the witness of all, she drew forth, and 

(uplifting her head) 
Show'd the Apple of Life, which who eats, cannot die. 

4t And this apple," she said, 
" Last night was deliver'd to me, that thy servant 

should eat, and not die. 
But I said to the soul of thy servant, ' Not so. For 

behold, what am I ? 
That the King, in his glory and gladness, should cease 

from the light of the sun, 
Whiles I, that am least of his slaves, in my shame and 

abasement live on.' 
For not sweet is the life of thy servant, unless to thy 

servant my lord 
Stretch his hand, and show favour. For surely the 

frown of a king is a sword, 
But the smile of the King is as honey, that flows from 

the clefts of the rock, 
And his grace is as dew that from Horeb descends on 

the heads of the flock : 
In the King is the heart of a host : the King's strength 

is an army of men : 
And the wrath of the King is a lion that roareth by 

night from his den : 
But as grapes from the vines of En-Gedi are favours 

that fall from his hands, 
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And as towers on the hill-tops of Shenir the throne of 

King Solomon stands. 
And, for this, it were well that for ever the King, who 

is many in one, 
Should sit, to be seen thro' all time, on a throne 'twixt 

the moon and the sun ! 
For how shall one lose what he hath not ? Who hath, 

let him keep what he hath. 
Wherefore I to the King give this apple." 

Then great was King Solomon's wrath. 
And he rose, rent his garment, and cried, " Woman, 

whence came this apple to thee ?" 
But when he was 'ware of the truth, then his heart 

was awaken'd. And he 
Knew at once that the man who, erewhile, unawares 

coming to him, had brought 
That Apple of Life, was, indeed, God's good Angel of 

Death. And he thought 
"In mercy, I doubt not, when man's eyes were open'd 

and made to see plain 
All the wrong in himself, and the wretchedness, God 

sent to close them again, 
For man's sake, his last friend upon earth— Death, the 

servant of God, who is just. 
Let man's spirit to Him whence it cometh return, and 

his dust to the dust ! " 



OBI 
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THE DEAD POPE. 



[Possibly, one of those numerous facezie, common about 
Rome during the " Ages of Faith." Thence, after the Reforma- 
tion, it may have found its way into Germany; being there 
caught up, and used as a weapon of offence by the zeal of the 
Reformed Pulpits ; which in the vehement and clumsy handling 
of it, continued (as it would seem) to convert the fool's feather 
into the leaden sword. Thus it reaches us at last distorted 
and transformed. Hence the serio-comic, half-grotesque, and 
altogether incongruous character of it.] 



I. 

The whole day long had been wild and warm, 
With a heavy forewarning of what was to come. 
There had been, indeed, no such horrible storm 
For many a year, men say, in Rome. 
I remember it burst just after the close 
Of the day when the dead Pope was laid in the Dome 
Of St. Peter ; taking his last repose, 
To the grief of all Christendom. 

Here, before I am further gone with his story, 
It is fit I should mention that, when he died, 
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He was of a good old age ; grown hoary 

In wearing the white robe, well descried 

By sinner, and saint, and catechumen, 

Judex gentiam, mundi lumen / 

Of a truth, he had sat so long in Rome, 

Sat so long in Peter's chair, 

Ruling the world, that he was come 

To keep his power apart from care. 

His hairs were few and white 

With the hoar of many years : 

His eyes were filmy, and weak, 

And humid, and heavy, and wan : 

And all the look of the man 

Was as dull, and feeble, and bleak 

As the water>' blunt starlight, 

And thin snow, of a north March night, 

When its wearied face appears 

Bathed cold in a clammy grey, 

Before the sluggish season clears 

Earth's winter rubbish away. 

Yet Winter's wine-cup cheers 

The dull heart of his discontent, 

While the joy of his jolly hearth endears 

His home in the frosty element : 

And, whatever the fretful folk may say, 

This Pope was a pleasant Pope, and a gay. 

For what should trouble his merriment ? 

There's many a text, . . . and this comes pat, 

* Dominus me Icetificatj 

And i Filii hominum usquequo 

Gravi Corde ? ' David, too, 
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Sayeth in the Psalm * In Deo 

Exaltabo f ' also * tneo 

In corde iu Icetitiam 

DedistV Saith he, * Dormiam 

In pace? Where's the harm of that ? 

So (since it is better to laugh than weep) 

Leaving the wolf to look after the sheep, 

Whilst ever the stormy nobles raved, 

And the wickedness ran over in Rome, 

And sinners, grown stout, refused to be saved, 

Save now and then by a martyrdom, 

He smiled, and, warming his heart with wine, 

Daily, gaily quafFd the cup. 

Albeit there were some who seem'd to opine, 

By their sullen faces and doggerel verses, 

That the cup so quafFd was filled with curses, 

Averring, as their spleen dictated, 

That to claim the price of its filling up 

With the much wrong'd blood of His bruised Vine 

The dreadful unseen Vintager waited 

Aware at the gate. But we all of us know 

The Devil is apt to quote Scripture so : 

And what harm if still, as those famous keys 

Of the double world's appointed porter, 

From the good man's girdle hung at their ease, 

While the days grew chillier, darker, shorter, 

The cellar key in the cellar door 

(More nimble than each of those rusty twins) 

Daily, gaily, all the more 

Made music among the vaults and bins ? 
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II. 

For oh, what a paradise was there, 

Set open by that kindly key ! 

Joyous, gentle, debonair, 

The soul of every grape that dwells 

By Tuscan slopes, o'er Umbrian dells, 

Or else, where, oft, in azure air, 

Round serene Parthenope 

Witless wandering everywhere, 

Drunken sings the sultry bee, 

Or where, purpling tombs of kings, 

Castel d'Aso's violet springs : 

Montepulciano, the master-vine ; 

Chiante, that comforts the Florentine ; 

With many a merry-hearted wine 

From Dante's own delicious vale, 

Whose sweetness hangs, in odours frail 

Of woods and flowers, round many a tale 

Of tears, along the lordly line 

Of the Scornful Ghibeline, 

— Dante's vale, and Love's, and mine, 

The pleasant vale of the Casentine ! 

Nor lack'd there many and many a train 

Of kingly gifts, — the choicest gain 

Of terraced cities over the sea : 

The fiery essence of fierce Spain, 

The soul of sunburnt Sicily, 

The Frankish, Rhenish, vintage, all 

The purple pride of Portugal, 

— Whole troops of powers celestial, 
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The slayers of sullen Pain ! 

O what spirits strong and subtle ! 

Whether to quicken the pulses' play, 

And dance the world, like a weaver's shuttle 

To and fro in the dazzling loom 

Where Fancy weaves her wardrobe gay ; 

Or soften to faintness, sweet as the fume 

From silver censers swung alway 

To music, making a mellow gloom, 

The too intrusive light of the day. 

Some that bathe the wearied brain, 

And untie the knotted hair 

On the puckered brows of Care ; 

Soothe from heavy eyes the stain 

Of tears too long represt ; make fair 

With their transcendent influence 

Fate's frown ; or feed with nectar-food 

The lips of Longing, and dispense 

To the tired soul despair'd-of good : 

Others that stir in the startled blood 

Like tingling trumpet notes intense, 

To waken the martial mood. 

By the mere faint thought of it, well I wis 

Such a heaven on earth were hardly ainiss ; 

And I hold it no crime to set it in rhyme 

That I think a man might pass his time 

In company worse than this. 

in. 

But, however we pass Time, he passes still, 
Passing away whatever the pastime, 
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And, whether we use him well or ill, 
Some day he gives us the slip for the last time. 
Even a Pope must finish his fill, 
And follow his time, be it feast time or fast time. 
As it happen'd with this same Pope. No doubt 
What sleep was his after that last bout, 
When he could not wake ! so they laid him out. 
" He is gone," they said, " where there's no re- 
turning. 
Of the college who is next to come?" 
Then they set the bells tolling, the tapers burning, 
And bore him up into Peter's dome. 



IV. 

And that day the whole world mourn'd with Rome. 

v. 

Now after the organ's drowning note 
Grew hoarse, then husht, in his golden throat, 
And the latest loiterer, slacking his walk, 
Cast one last glance at the catafalk, 
And passing the door, renew'd his talk 
As to that last raid of Prince Colonna, 
— "What villages burn'd ? and what hope of in- 
demnity ? " 
The Beauty from Venice (or was it Verona ?) 
With the nimbus of red gold hair, God bless her ! 
And who should be the late Pope's successor ? 
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t say — that as soon as the crowd was gone, 

And never a face remained in sight, 

As the tapers were brightening in chapels dim, 

Just about the time of the coming on 

And settling down of the ghostly light, 

The sudden silence so startled him 

That the dead Pope rose up. 



VI. 

And first, he fumbled, and stretch'd hi6 hand, 

Feeling for the accustom' d cup ; 

For the taste of the wine was yet in his mouth ; 

And, finding it not, and vext with drouth, 

Feebly, as ever, he calPd out. 

For a Pope. . . . What need has a Pope to shout, 

Whose feeblest whisper from land to land 

Is echoed, east, west, and north, and south? 

But, no one coming to his command, 

He rubb'd his eyes and look'd about, 

And saw, thro' a swimming mist each face 

Of his predecessors, gone to Grace 

Many a century ago, 

Sternly staring at him so 

(From their marble seats, a mournful row) 

As who should say " Be cheerful pray ! 

" Make the best of it as you may : 

We are all of us here in the same sad case : 

Each in his turn, we must one by one die, 

Even the best of us — 

God help the rest of us ! 
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Your turn, friend, now. Make no grimace. 
Consider sic transit gloria tnundi!" 

He began to grow aware of the place. 

A settling strangeness more and more 

Crept over him, never felt before, 

As he stept down to the marble floor. 

He look'd up, and down, above him, and under, 

Fill'd with uncomfortable wonder. 

What should persuade him that he was dead ? 

A horrible humming in the head ? 

A giddy lightness about the feet ? 

Last night's wine and this night's heat ! 

Where were the Saints and Apostles, each 

With the bird or beast that belongs to him, 

Each on a cushion of cloud,— no film 

But solid and smooth like a pale colour 5 d peach ; 

In a holy hurry the hand to reach 

Down to him out of the glory dim 

Where the multitudinous cherubim, 

With winged heads, and wonderful eyes 

Wide open, are watching in due surprise 

How Heaven puts on its holiday trim 

To welcome a Pope when he dies ? 

He could guess by the incense afloat on the air 

Some service not yet so long o'er 

But what he might have slept unaware, 

Nor yet quite waked. What alone made him fear 

Was that draperied, lighted, black thing there, 

Not quite like a couch, and too much like a bier. 
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But anyhow " Wherefore linger here ? " 

And pushing the heavy curtain by 

That flapp'd in the portal, the windy floor 

Sucking its flat hem sullenly, 

He pass'd out through the great church door. 



VII. 

So forth on the vacant terrace there, 

Overlooking the mighty slope 

Of never ending marble-stair, 

'Twixt the great church, and the great square, 

Stood the Dead Pope. 

On either side glade heap'd on glade, 

Of colossal colonnade, 

Lost, at last, in vague and vast 

Recesses of repeated shade 

By those stupendous columns cast ; 

In midst of which, as they sang and play'd, 

(Fire and Sound !) the fountains made 

Under the low faint starlight, laid 

Not far above their splendours bright, 

Fresh interchange of laughters light, 

Mixt with the murmur of the might 

Of royal Rome, which, dim in sight, 

Revelling under the redness wide 

Of lamps now winking from hollow and height, 

With a voice of pride on every side 

Lay ready to receive the night. 
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VIII. 

Thus all at once, and all around, 

The silence changed itself to sound 

More horrible than mere silence is, 

— The sound of a life no longer his. 

Fresh terror seized him where he stood ; 

Or the fear that follow'd him, shifting ground, 

Fresh onslaught made ; and he rested afraid 

To call or stir, like a sick owl, strayM 

From a witches' cave back again to the wood 

Wherein, meanwhile, the noisy brood 

Of little birds, with lusty voice, 

Made free of his presence, begin to rejoice, 

And he halts in alarm lest, perchance, if he cries out, 

Those creatures, fit only to furnish him food, 

Already by liberty render'd loquacious, 

Picking up heart, and becoming audacious, 

Should forthwith fall to pecking his eyes out. 



IX. 

Indeed, one might fairly surmise 

From the noise in the streets, the shouts and cries, 

That all the men and women in Rome, 

From the People's Gate to St. Peter's Dome, 

Tho' clad in mourning, each and all, 

Were making the most of some festival : 

Walking, driving, talking, striving, 

Each with the rest, to do his best 

To add to the tumult ; each contriving 
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To make, in pursuit of his special joys, 

Something more than the usual noise. 

Since it is not every day in the week 

That one Pope dies, and another's to seek. 

Such an event is a thing to treasure : 

For a general mourning's a general meeting, 

— A sort of general grief-competing, 

Which leads of course to a general greeting, 

(Not to mention the general drinking and eating) 

That is quite a general pleasure. 



x. 

The universal animation, 

In a word, you could hardly underrate, 

So much to talk of, so much to wonder at ! 

The Ambassadors, first, of every nation, 

Representing the whole world's tribulation, 

Each of them grander than the other, 

In due gradation for admiration ; 

How they lookt, how they spoke, what sort of speeches ? 

What sort of mantles, coats, collars, and breeches ? 

Then, the cardinals, all in a sumptuous smother 

Of piety, warm'd by the expectation 

Which glow'd in the breast of each Eminent Brother 

Of assuming a yet more eminent station, 

— Much, he hoped, to each Eminent Brother's vexation. 

And then, the Archbishops and Bishops and Priors, 

And Abbots, and Orders of various Friars, 

Treading like men that are treading on briars, 
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Doubtful whom, in the new race now for the State run, 

They should hasten to claim as their hopeful patron. 

The Nobles, too, and their Noble Families, 

Prouder each than the very devil, 

Yet turn'd, all at once, appallingly civil, 

And masking their noble animosities 

For the sake of combining further atrocities : 

And, after each of the Noble Families, 

Each Noble Family's faithful Following ; 

Who, picking their way while the crowd kept holloaing, 

Stuck close to their chiefs, and proudly eyed them, 

Much the same as each well-provender'd camel eyes, 

In the drouthy desert, when groaning under 

Their pleasing weight of public plunder, 

The dainty despot boys that ride them. 

A host, too, of Saints, with their special religions, 

And patrons, of rival rank and station ; 

Which, as they pass'd the very pigeons 

On the roof uproused in a consternation ; 

Being deck'd in all manners of ribbons and banners, 

Painted papers, and burning tapers 

Enough to set in a conflagration 

The world, you would think by the fume and flare of 

them; 
All marching along with a mighty noise 
Of barking dogs, and shouts, and cheers, 
Brass music, and bands of singing boys, 
Doing their best to split men's ears. 
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XI. 

The excitement was certainly justifiable. 

The more so, if, having fairly computed 

The importance, necessity, and function 

Of a Pope, as divinely instituted, 

You consider the fact, which is undeniable, 

That when deprived of its special pastor 

The whole of earth's flock without compunction, 

Must consider itself consign'd to disaster. 

For, if the world, say, 

Could go on as it should, 

Doing its duty, fair and good, 

Missing no crumb of its Heavenly Food, 

For even a week or a day 

In the absence of Heaven's Representative, 

Might it not be assumed from any such tentative 

Process, if this each time succeeded, 

That a Pope, on the whole, is hardly needed ? 

And that, if it should ever befall 

That Heaven might be pleased, after due delay, 

Its Viceroy on Earth to recall, 

And abolish that post, just as good and as gay 

The world would go on in the usual way 

Without a Pope at all ? 



XII. 

To this Pope, however, yet upon earth, 

Who, tho' dead, knew what a live Pope is worth, 

That sight was somewhat provoking : 
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Millions of men, all jostling, joking, 

As merry as so many Prodigal Sons, 

Having kill'd and roasted their fatted calf, 

And enjoying the chance to quaff and laugh ; 

And yet not one of those millions 

Who seem'd aware of the dead Pope there, 

Or even very much to care 

What had become of His Holiness, 

How he must feel now, or how he might fare ; 

Who, all the while, was nevertheless 

Sole cause of the general joyousness. 

This was certainly hard to bear. 

His hand he raised : no man lookt to it. 

His finger : not a knee was crookt to it. 

He raised his voice : no man heeded it. 

He gave his blessing : no man needed it. 

'Twas the merest waste of benevolence, 

Since the holiday went on with or without him. 

He might have been to all intents 

The golden Saint stuck up on the steeple, 

Who is always blessing a thankless people, 

Nobody caring a button about him. 

Bless, or curse, neither better nor worse 

For a single word that he said, 

On its wonted way a world perverse 

Went onward, nobody bowing the head 

Either for hope, or yet for dread. 



XIII. 

Then the dead Pope knew that he was dead. 
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XIV. 

He walk'd onward — no man stopping him, 

Ever onward — no lip dropping him 

A salve : nobody making way 

For the Pope to pass, as the Pope pass'd on 

Thro' that rude irreverent holiday : 

Till the streets behind him, one by one, 

Fell off, and left him standing alone 

In the mighty waste of Rome's decay. 

Meanwhile, the night was coming on 

Over the wide Campagna : 

Hot, fierce, a blackness without form, 

And in her breast she bore the storm. 

I never shall forget that night ! 
You might tell by the stifling stillness there, 
And the horrible wild-beast scent on the air, 
That all things were not right. 



xv. 

On Mount Cavi the dark was nurst, 
And the Black Monk's belfry towers above : 
Then vast the sea of vapour burst 
Where forlorn Ferretian Jove 
Hears only the howlet's note accurst 
'Mid his fallen fanes no more divine : 
And from the sea to the Apennine : 
And swift across the rocky line 
Where the blighted moon dropt first 
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Behind Socrate black and broad 

Up the old Triumphal Road, 

From Palestrino post on Rome, 

Nearer, nearer you felt It come, 

The presence of the darksome Thing ! 

And when, dare I say, with outstretcht wing, 

By some lean Prophet summon'd fast 

To punish the guilt of a stiff-neckt king. 

Over the desert, black in the blast, 

On Babylon, or Egypt red, 

The Angel of Destruction sped. 

Earth breathed not, feigning to be dead : 

While the whole of Heaven overhead 

Was overtaken unaware, 

First here, then there, then everywhere. 

Into the belly of blackness suckt, 

Sank the dwindling droves of buffaloes 

That spotted the extreme crimson glare : 

Then the mighty darkness stronger rose, 

Swallowing leagues of lurid air, 

And cross'd the broken viaduct, 

Flung forth in dim disorder there 

Like the huge spine-bone of the skeleton 

Of some dead Python left to obstruct 

The formless Night-hag's filmy path : 

Thence on, by the glimmering creeks and 

nooks 
W T here the waterflats look sick and white, 
Putting out quite the pallid look 
Of the yellow flowers by the sulphur brooks, 
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That make a sullen brimstone path 
For the Nightmare's noiseless hoof: 
And, leaving the quench'd out east aloof, 
The plague from Tophet vomited, 
Struck at the West, and rushing came 
Right against the last red flame, 
Where, in cinders now, the day, 
Self condemn'd to darkness, lay 
With all his sins upon his head 
Burning on a fiery bed, 
Helpless, hopeless, overthrown. 



XVI. 

Now to all the world it is well known 
How the Devil rides the wind by night : 
Doing all the harm he can 
In the absence of Heaven's light 
To the world's well-ordered plan, 
And with murrain, mildew, blight, 
Or thunder blue, or hailstone white, 
Marring the thrift of the honest man, 
Which much doth move his spite. 



XVII. 

Certainly he was out that night, 
What time the fearful storm began. 
For lo ! on a sudden left and right, 
The heaven was gash'd from sky to sky, 
Seam'd across, and sundered quite, 
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By a swift, snaky, fork-tongued flash 
Of brightness intolerably bright ; 
As, ever, the angry Cherub, vow'd 
To vengeance, fast thro' plunging cloud 
Wielding wide its withering lash, 
That wild horseman now pursued : 
Who lurk'd his vengeance to elude, 
In deep unprobed darkness still. 



Forthwith the wounded night 'gan spill 
Great drops : then fierce — crash crusht on crash- 
As it grieved beneath each burning gash, 
The darkness bellow'd ; and outsprang 
Wild on the plain, whilst yet it rang 
With thunder, the infernal steed, 
And dash'd onward at full speed. 
Blind with pain, with streaming mane, 
And snorting nostril on the strain, 
Where, dasht from off his flanks, the rain 
Thro' all the desolate abyss 
Of darkness, now began to hiss. 



XVIII. 

And here (for this story is scatter'd about 
The world in dozens of different shapes) 
One writes . . . some Lutheran lean, I doubt, 
Who, nameless, thus from shame escapes. 
— Lies thrive and flourish by the score : 
Take this for what 'tis worth, no more ; — 
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" Out leaping from that riven rack 

Of cloud, where night was boiling black, 

And so escaping, as God will'd, 

While, for a time, the storm was stilFd, 

Satan beheld the face he knew, 

Amoris actus impetu. 

And to the Shepherd gone astray — 

Grimly the black goats' Goatherd said, 

1 Service for service ! on their way 

To me full many hast thou sped : 

And, since it is a stormy night, 

Lest thou shouldst lose thine own way quite, 

(For how shouldst thou the right way know 

Who seek'st it out the first time now ?) 

Content am I thy guide to be. 

Nor marvel that 'tis known to me, 

The way to Heaven. For who but I 

Make half the ways there, that men try ? 

Moreover there's no jolly sin 

Which those I lead may not take in, 

If they themselves can pass the gate 

Whereat, of course, we separate. 

For all the members of my flock 

Come furnisht with Indulgences 

In proper form — a goodly stock ! 

'Tis but to pick and chuse from these. 

Paid for they are ; and, signo hoc 

Well paid, if Peter will but please 

That wicket to unlock ! ' " 
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XIX. 

A spiteful fable. Best to own 

The truth can ne'er by us be known. 

But alas ! for any poor ghost of a Pope . 

In such a night to be doom'd to grope, 

Blind beneath the hideous cope 

Of those black skies without a star, 

For the way to where the Blessed are ! 

And, if the Evil One, himself, 

Was his conductor through the dark ; 

Or if dislodged from its sky-shelf 

Some cloud was made his midnight bark ; 

Or if the branding bolt, that rent 

The skies asunder, hewM for him 

Thro' that disfeatured firmament, 

Beyond the utmost echoing brim 

Of thunder-brewage, and the black 

Unblissful night, some shining track 

Up to the Sapphire Throne, where throng 

The Voices crying " Lord, how long?" 

While the great years are onward roll'd 

With moans and mutterings manifold ; 

I know not, for it was not told. 



XX. 

It would seem, however, all texts agree 
(And this should suffice us at anyrate) 
In assuming for certain that, early or late, 
The Dead Pope got to the Golden Gate 
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Where the mitred Apostle sits with the key, 

— Peter, whose heir upon earth was he. 

And further than this to speculate 

I, for one, do not feel justified. 

Tho' a fact there is, I am bound to state : 

A renegade Monk avers he descried 

In a vision that very night, 

When the storm was spending its fiercest hate 

( — And what he saw, so much the sight 

Impress'd him, he wrote as soon as he woke : 

— Was it a dream, or a wicked joke ?) 

What pass'd before That Gate. 



XXI. 

Now, since, after the fashion then in vogue, 
He wrote it in form of a dialogue, 
Not averring, as he did, the dream to be true, 
In all else, as he wrote it, I write it for you : 

Voice outside the Gate. 
" Peter, Peter, open the Gate ! 

Voice within. 
I know thee not. Thou knockest late. 

First Voice. 
Late ! yet, Peter, look and see 
Who calleth. 

Second Voice. 
Nay, I know not thee. 
What art thou? 
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The Gate ! 



First Voice. 

Peter, Peter ope 

Second Voice. 
What art thou? 

First Voice. 

The Dead Pope. 

Second Voice. 
The Pope ? What is it ? 

First Voice. 

In men's eye 
Thy successor, late, was I. 
What was thine was given to me. 

Second Voice. 
Martyrdom and misery ? 

First Voice. 
Nay, but power to bind and loose. 
In thy name have I burn'd Jews 
And heretics, and all the brood 
Of unbelief . . . 

Voices far within. 

Avenge our blood, 
Lord! 
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First Voice. 

And in thy name have blest 
Kings and Emperors ; confest 
Earth's Spiritual Head, while there 
I sat ruling in thy chair. 

Voices far within. 

Woe ! because the kings of earth 
Were with her in her wicked mirth ! 

First Voice, 

In thy name, and for thy cause, 
I made peace and war, set laws 
To lawgivers . . . 

Voices far within. 

And all nations 
Drunk with the abominations 
Of her witchcraft ! 

First Voice. 

In thy name, 
And for thy cause, to sword and flame 
I gave sinners ; and to those 
That fear'd the friends, and fought the foes, 
Of him from all mankind, selected 
To keep thy name and cause respected, 
Riches and rewards I gave, 
And the joy beyond the grave. 
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Voices far within. 

Souls of men, too, chaffering lies, 
Did she make her merchandise. 

First Voice. 

By all means have I upheld 
Thy patrimony — nay, 'tis swell'd. 

Voices far within. 

For herself she glorified 
In the riches of her pride. 

First Voice. 

Wherefore, Peter, ope the Gate ! 
If my knocking now be late, 
Little time, in truth, had I 
— I, the Pope, who stand and cry ! 
For other cares than those that came 
Upon me, in thy cause and name, 
Holding up the heavy keys 
Of Heaven, and Hell. 

Second Voice. 

If so, if these 
Thou hast in keeping, wherefore me 
Callest thou ? Thou hast the key. 
Truly thou hast waited late ! 
Open, then, thyself The Gate." 

And here the Monk breaks off, to state, 
With befitting reflections by the way, 
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With what great joy the Pope, no doubt, 
Soon as he heard the stern voice say 
Those words, began to search about 
Among his garments, for the key ; 
Which strange to say 'twould seem that he 
Had not bethought him of before. 
And how that joy, from more to more, 
Wax'd most (the historian of his dream 
Observes, as he resumes the theme) 
" When after search grown desperate, 
A key he found, — just as his need 
Seem'd at the worst, — a key, indeed ! 
But, ah vain hope ! for, however the Pope 
Tried the key in the fasten'd Gate, 
Turning it ever with might and main 
This way, that way, every way at last, 
Forwards — backwards — round again — 
Till his joy is turn'd to sheer dismay at last, 
And his failing force will no longer cope 
With the stubborn Gate, — it declines to ope. 
A key indeed ! but not, alas, 
The key." 

Who shall say what key it was ? 
The Monk, who here, I must believe, 
Is laughing at us in his sleeve, 
(Like any vulgar story-teller, 
Fabling forms to vent his spleen) 
Surmises that it must have been 
The key of the Pope's own cellar. 
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OK A SENSITIVE SECOND-RATE POET. 

Will, are you sitting and watching there yet ? And I 

know, by a certain skill 
That grows out of utter wakefulness, the night must 

be far spent, Will : 
For, lying awake so many a night, I have learn'd at 

last to catch 
From the crowing cock, and the clanging clock, and 

the sound of the beating watch, 
A misty sense of the measureless march of Time, as he 

passes here, 
Leaving my life behind him : and I know that the 

dawn is near. 
But you have been watching three nights, Will, and 

you look'd so wan to-night, 
I thought, as I saw you sitting there, in the sad mono- 
tonous light 
Of the moody night-lamp near you, that I could not 

choose but close 
My lids as fast, and lie as still, as tho' I lay in a doze : 
For, I thought, " He will deem I am dreaming, and 

then he may steal away, 
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And sleep a little : and this will be well." And truly, 

I dreanVd, as I lay 
Wide awake, but all as quiet, as tho J , the last office 

done, 
They had streak'd me out for the grave, Will, to which 

they will bear me anon. 
Dream'd ; for old things and places came dancing about 

my brain, 
Like ghosts that dance in an empty house : and my 

thoughts went slipping again 
By green back-ways forgotten to a stiller circle of time, 
Where violets, faded for ever, seem'd blowing as once 

in their prime : 
And I fancied that you and I, Will, were boys again 

as of old, 
At dawn on the hill-top together, at eve in the field by 

the fold; 
Till the thought of this was growing too wildly sweet 

to be borne, 
And I oped mine eyes, and turn'd me round, and there, 

in the light forlorn, 
1 find you sitting beside me. But the dawn is at hand, 

I know. 
Sleep a little. I shall not die to-night. You may 

leave me. Go. 
Eh ! is it time for the drink ? must you mix it ? it 

does me no good. 
But thanks, old friend, true friend ! I would live for 

your sake, if I could. 
Ay, there aje some good things in life, that fall not 

away with the rest. 
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And, of all best things upon earth, I hold that a faithful 

friend is the best. 
For woman, Will, is a thorny flower : it breaks, and 

we bleed and smart : 
The blossom falls at the fairest, and the thorn runs 

into the heart. 
And woman's love is a bitter fruit ; and, however he 

bite it, or sip, 
There's many a man has lived to curse the taste of that 

fruit on his lip. 
But never was any man yet, as I ween, be he whosoever 

he may, 
That has known what a true friend is, Will, and wish'd 

that knowledge away. 
You were proud of my promise, faithful despite of my 

fall, 
Sad when the world seem'd over-sweet, sweet when 

the world turn'd gall : 
When I cloak'd myself in the pride of praise from 

what God grieved to see, 
You saw through the glittering lie of it all, and silently 

mourn'd for me : 
When the world took back what the world had given, 

and scorn with praise changed place, 
I from my sackcloth, and ashes, look'd up, and saw 

hope glow on your face ; 
Therefore, fair weather be yours, Will, whether it 

shines or pours, 
And, if I can slip from out of my grave, my spirit will 

visit yours. ^ 
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O woman-eyes that have smiled and smiled, O woman- 
lips that have kissed 
The life-blood out of my heart, why thus for ever do 

you persist, 
Pressing out of the dark all round, to bewilder my 

dying hours 
With your ghostly sorceries breVd from the breath of 

your poison flowers ? 
Still, tho' the idol be broken, I see at their ancient 

revels, 
The riven altar around, come dancing the selfsame 

devils. 
Lente currite, lente currite, noctis equi ! 
Linger a little, O Time, and let me be saved ere I die ! 
How many a night 'neath her window have I walk'd 

in the wind and rain, 
Only to look at her shadow fleet over the lighted 

pane ! 
Alas ! 'twas her shadow that rested, 'twas herself that 

fleeted, you see, 
And now I am dying, I know it : — dying, and where 

is she ? 
Dancing divinely, perchance, or, over her soft harp 

strings, 
Using the past to give pathos to the little new song 

that she sings. 
Bitter ? I dare not be bitter in the few last hours left 

to live. 
Needing so much forgiveness, God grant me at least 

to forgive. 
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There can be no space for the ghost of her face down 

in the narrow room, 
And the mole is blind, and the worm is mute, and there 

must be rest in the tomb. 
And just one failure more or less to a life that seems 

to be 
(Whilst I lie looking upon it, as a bird on the broken 

tree 
She hovers about, ere making wing for a land of 

lovelier growth, 
Brighter blossom, and purer air, somewhere far off in 

the south,) 
Failure, crowning failure, failure from end to end, 
Just one more or less, what matter, to the many no 

grief can mend ? 
Not to know vice is virtue, not fate, however men 

rave : 
And, next to this, I hold that man to be but a coward 

and slave 
Who bears the plague-spot about him, and, knowing 

it, shrinks or fears 
To brand it out, tho' the burning knife should hiss in 

his heart's hot tears. 
But I have caught the contagion of a world that I 

never loved, 
Pleased myself with approval of those that I never 

approved, 
Palter'd with pleasures that pleased not, and fame 

where no fame could be, 
And how shall I look, do you think, Will, when the 

angels are looking on me ? 
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Yet oh ! the confident spirit once mine, to dare and to 

do! 
Take the world into my hand, and shape it, and make 

it anew : 
Gather all men in my purpose, men in their darkness 

and dearth, 
Men in their meanness and misery, made of the dust 

of the earth, 
Mould them afresh, and make out of them Man, with 

his spirit sublime, 
Man, the great heir of Eternity, dragging the conquests 

of Time ! 
Therefore I mingled among them, deeming the poet 

should hold 
All natures saved in his own, as the world in the ark 

was, of old ; 
All natures saved in his own to be types of a nobler 

race, 
When the old world passeth away, and the new world 

taketh his place. 
Triple fool in my folly ; purblind and impotent worm, 
Thinking to move the world, who could not myself 

stand firm ! 
Cheat of a worn-out trick, as one that on shipboard 

roves 
Wherever the wind may blow, still deeming the con- 
tinent moves. 
Blowing the frothy bubble of life's brittle purpose 

away ; 
Child, ever chasing the morrow, who now cannot 

ransom a day : 
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Still I call'd Fame to lead onward, forgetting she 

follows behind 
Those who know whither they walk thro' the praise or 

dispraise of mankind. 
Friend, lay your hartd in my own, and swear to me 

when you have seen 
My body borne out from the door, ere the grass on my 

grave shall be green, 
You will burn every book I have written. And so 

perish, one and all, 
Each trace of the struggle that fail'd with the life that 

I cannot recall. 
Dust and ashes, earth's dross, which the mattock may 

give to the mole ! 
Something, secure of achievement survives, as I trust, 

with the soul. 

Something ? . . . Ay, something comes back to me . . . 

Think ! that I might have been . . . what ? 
Almost, I fancy at times, what I meant to have been, 

and am not. 
Where was the fault ? Was it strength fell short ! And 

yet (I can speak of it now) 
How my spirit sung like the resonant nerve of a 

warrior's battle bow 
When the shaft has leapt from the string, what time, 

her first bright banner unfurl'd, 
Song aim'd her arrowy purpose in me sharp at the 

heart of the world ! 
Was it the hand that falter'd, unskill'd ? or was it the 

eye that deceived ? 
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However I reason it out, there remains a failure time 

has not retrieved. 
I said I would live in all lives that beat, and love in 

all loves that be : 
I would crown me lord of all passtens (and the passions 

were lord of me !) 
I would compass every circle, I would enter at every 

door, 
In the starry spiral of science, and the labyrinth of lore. 
Arrogant error ! whereby I starved like the fool in 

the fable of old, 
Whom the gods destroyed by the gift he craved, turn- 
ing all things to gold. 
A little knowledge will turn youth grey. And I stood 

chill in the sun, 
Naming you each of the roses ; blest by the beauty of 

none. 
My song had an after savour of the salt of many 

tears, 
Or it burn'd with a bitter foretaste of the end as it now 

appears : 
And the world that had paused to listen awhile, be- 
cause the first notes were gay, 
Pass'd on its way with a sneer in a smile : "Has he 

nothing fresher to say ? 
This Poet's mind was a weedy flower that presently 

comes to nought ! " 
For the world was not so sad, but what my song was 

sadder it thought. 
Comfort me not. For if aught be worse than failure 

from over-stress 
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Of a life's prime purpose, it is to sit down content with 

a little success. 
Talk not of genius baffled. Genius is master of man. 
Genius does what it must, and Talent does what it 

can. • 

Blot out my name, that the spirits of Shakspeare and 

Milton and Burns 
Look not down on the praises of fools with a pity my 

soul yet spurns. 
And yet, had I only the trick of an aptitude shrewd 

of its kind, 
I should have lived longer, I think, more merry of 

heart and of mind. 
Surely I knew (who better ?) the innermost secret of 

each 
Bird, and beast, and flower. Failed I to give to them 

speech ? 
All the pale spirits of storm, that sail down streams of 

the wind, 
Thro' the cloven thunder-cloud, with wild hair blowing 

behind ; 
All the soft seraphs that float in the light of the 

crimson eve, 
When Hesper begins to glitter, and the heavy wood- 
land to heave : 
And the white nymphs of the water, that dwell 'mid 

the lilies alone : 
And the buskin'd maids for the love of whom the 

hoary oak-trees groan ; 
They came to my call in the forest ; they crept to my 

feet from the river : 
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They softly look'd out of the sky when I sung, and 

their wings beat with breathless endeavour 
The blocks of the broken thunder piling their stormy 

lattices, 
Over the moaning mountain walls, and over the sobbing 

seas. 
So many more reproachful faces around my bed ! 
Voices moaning about me : " Ah ! couldst thou not 

heed what we said ? " 
Peace to the past ! it skills not now : these thoughts 

that vex it in vain 
Are but the dust of a broken purpose blowing about 

the brain 
Which presently will be tenantless, when the wanton 

worms carouse, 
And the mole builds over my bones his little window- 
less house. 
It is growing darker and stranger, Will, and colder — 

dark and cold, 
Dark and cold ! Is the lamp gone out ? Give me thy 

hand to hold. 
No : 'tis life's brief candle burning down. Tears ? 

tears, Will ! Why, 
This which we call dying is only ceasing to die. 
The hard thing was to live, Will. With flowers and 

music, life, 
Like a pagan sacrifice, leads us along to this dark High 

Priest with the knife. 
I have been too peevish at mere mischance. For 

whether we build it, friend, 
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Of brick or jasper, life's large base dwindles into this 

point at the end, 
A kind of nothing — who knows whether 'tis fittest to 

weep or laugh 
At those thin curtains the spider spins o'er each dusty 

epitaph ? 

Wherefore, if man be immortal (which faith in the days 

that are done 
I have ever upheld 'neath the weight of that Present, 

which now is this Gone) 
Should he fear lest his feeble unfolding from this cramp 

and chrysalis world 
Of forces sheathed in himself, by the strongest not 

wholly unfurFd, 
This first of man's efforts at growth, howsoever it fail 

or succeed, 
Be the last of his dealings with time, and the spirit 

stop short with the deed ? 
Do you know, I have often thought, Will, that, we 

feverish spirits are, here 
In life, shut down, like winged moths enclosed in a 

crystal sphere, 
Thro' whose thin glassy element we can see upon all 

sides round 
The starry spaces, the heavens, the heights, the depths, 

the immense, the profound ; 
Which seen, the soul no sooner soars to attain what 

her passion perceives, 
Than bruised by her limits, with frustrate wing, she 

falls to the earth. Death cleaves 
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With a kindly touch, as he passes by, this globe, 

this brittle thing 
That clips us round, and at last we are free. But ah 

woe, if the wounded wing 
Of the broken spirit can bear no more the beating 

heart above ! 
For me there will soon be scope to soar : but this 

sorrowful weight of love 
I shall hardly uplift from the earthy bed to which it is 

sinking me. 
Pray for my soul, in her trial, at hand, of the wonderful 

world to be ! 
Pray for my soul, that she may find and fashion some 

fairer way 
From the manifold modes of expression as yet unfound, 

unattempted, to say 
The word within, which that handful of earth the hard 

sexton will shovel anon 
On the lips of a buried man can surely not check, when 

its meaning is gone 
To work on the world that death opens. I wait. 

There are ages in store. 
But the love ... ah, the love, Will ? the fair human 

face that I follow'd of yore, 
It eludes me at last, and for ever ! for ever I lose it ! 

the most 
I can gain from the grave, is — not this, but the know- 
ledge of why it was lost. 
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A MAN OF SCIENCE; 

OR, THE BOTANIST'S GRAVE. 

" Ipere lit tfje mortal remain* (I may spare you the 
limitless list 
Of academies, institutes, colleges, orders, whereof 
he was member) 
©f Doctor t&fceoptylu* €tmotljp "Bloom, tfte renoton'D 
botanfft, 
Decea*c& (so his gravestone instructs you) tfyr four- 
teen tl) Cap of December, 

3ln t!je fiear of ©ur ILoru, ©tie tJ^oujJanU tfigfct 
tynntreti anD feittp*ttoo." 
See ! the lichens, already revenging themselves on 
their former tormentor, 
Sprawl over his new-cut name, and have hidden it half 
out of view. 
Meanwhile, I that knew the man, mourning my 
mild-eyed Mentor, 

Graced in his dust by this epitaph lean and bald as 
himself, 
Whom I fancy I still see spreading his specimens 
dry in the sun 
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He has taken his final farewell of, bequeathing, at 
least, to my shelf 
Full forty folios in print, and a manuscript newly 
begun 

On the carbonaceous compounds found in botanical 
tissues, — 
Cellulose, glucose, lignine, dextrine, inuline, starch, — 
A treatise laboriously written, and raising remarkable 
issues 
On all questions of cellular structure, commenced 
but a year back in March, — 

For the honour and glory of Science, as well as my 
old friend's sake, 
I, that knew him, I say, here relate you his life 
from beginning to end. 
—Hark ! how the throstle is singing ! and yonder 
bluebells in the brake, 
How they nod on the noontide airs ! . . . Peace be 
to the soul of my friend ! 

y 

Man's life dwindles apace, while the world grows 

vaster and vaster, 

And Nature, pleasing herself, smiles heedless of 

simple or sage. 

Be it known, then, that Doctor Theophilus Timothy 

Bloom, our master, 

Who has left us forlorn of his lights in the sixtieth 

year of his age, 

M 
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He, too (who could imagine it ?), under that lean 
leathern hide of his 
Once bore about the high-beating and bountiful 
heart of a boy, 
A heart full of wonder and worship ! Was passionate, 
too, in the pride of his 
New-born belief in himself as a being capacious for 

joy- 
Bright you may image the eye of him (long since dull 
as a paste eye), 
Bright with a brilliant hope in a July morning sweet, 
When the boy's blithe step thro* the college cloister 
bounded hasty, 
And, proud, at the door of the Teacher the passionate 
boy's heart beat. 

" Speak, my Pupil ! " " O Master, I burn with a 
boundless impatience TO know." 
"For this must I praise thee, my Pupil. For 
knowledge is joy to the creature 
Created to know the Creator. Yet patience ! since 
knowledge is slow, 
Being infinite. What wouldst thou know ? " And 
the boy, unabash'd, answer'd, " Nature." 

"Nature is vaster than knowledge. What wouldst 
thou know tf/'her, my son?" 
"Not, O Master, the act y which I see, but the 
thought^ which I cannot discern : 
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I stand in the centre, gaze round me, see everywhere 
action alone, 
And find nowhere the source of the thought found 
in action wherever I turn." 

Said the Teacher, "In order, my Pupil, to reach to the 
source of the thought, 
We must follow the act in succession. The thought 
may be one, once for all, 
All at once ; but the action is many and diverse, to 
unity brought 
In the mind by slow aggregates growing alike from 
the great and the smalL 

" There is but one vast universal dynamic, one mover, 
one might, 
Variously operant under the various conditions it 
finds : 
And we call that by turns electricity, friction, caloric, 
and light, 
Which is none of these things, and yet all of them. 
Ask of the waves and the winds, 

" Ask of the stars of the firmament, ask of the flowers 
of the field, 
They will answer you all of them, naming it each by 
a different name. 
For the meaning of Nature is neither wholly conceal'd 
nor reveaFd, 
But her mind is seen to be single in her acts that 
are nowhere the same. 
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" Each of these acts is a spy and informer upon her : 
and any 
Of the separate sciences, following these, may be 
follow'd by man : 
For the goal of man's mind is one, but the goings of 
men's minds many, 
And each, by his own way going, must get to the 
goal as he can. 

" By the hundred ways that await you are waiting a 
hundred guides : 
Yet you can but walk one way at a time, follow one 
guide, use 
One chart, in despite of the ninety-nine others each 
comer decides 
At the outset to take or renounce, as his choice may 
predominate. Choose ! " 

Heavy, then, hearing this, was the heart of the student, 
whose soul 
But a moment before on her wing was uplifting the 
world's light load, 
And, "How can I choose me, O Master, the road, since 
I see not the goal ? 
Or how can I choose me the guide, since I see not 
even the road ? " 

The Master, smiling, answered ..." Of the works of 
Nature, those 
Wherein her method of working is easiest found of 
detection, 
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Are certain living bodies whose life can but feebly 
oppose 
The life-seeking, life-slaying process of scientific 
dissection : 

" These bodies are vegetal bodies : the dealing of 
Science with these 
Is the least of her difficult labours. Begin, then, 
with Botany . . . Stay ! 
Open the door before you, and turn to the right, if you 
please. 
You are in the Botanical Class, now. Stay here, 
friend. I wish you good day." 

So sitteth Theophilus perch'd on the brim of the beaker 
of knowledge, 
Poor fly ! sipping . . . Nature ? no, Botany, — 
merely one kind of ingredient 
Of the complex Elixir he thirsts for : — the blue-eyed 
hope of the College, 
A maiden-minded student, humble of heart and 
obedient. 

But O what a hopeless confusion doth Order at first 
sight appear ! 
Unwearied Theophilus, sitting, and conning the 
grammar of Nature, 
Thro* the whole of the humming hot noon with the 
cuckoo's note cleaving it clear, 
Is it knowledge thou seekest ? Then patience, and 
master, meanwhile, nomenclature, 
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So, like a drunken bee, you behold him, bewilder'd, 
floundering, 
Foot-deep, faint in the pollen ; or, now, climbing 
filaments, high on 
The polypetalous whorl ; now, wandering round and 
around a ring 
Rotate, campanulate, ventricose, valvate . . . O 
wheel of Ixion ! 

Day after day, and still darkness. At length a light 
breaks on the labour. 
For Linnaeus, the Lecturer tells us, has classified 
plants, single-handed. 
"Classification of plants?" . . . All hail ! bid the pipe 
and the tabor 
Be joyful ! the chaos grows cosmic : at length on 
firm ground we are landed ! 

No ! for this classification's imperfect. No cause for 
dejection. 
Here's a new house, where the first thing is simply 
to stow away lumber ; 
Make yourself room to look round you ; in time, after 
farther reflection, 
Doubtless you'll hit on some better arrangement ; 
and, once disencumber 

The ground that you stand upon, presently things will 
drop into their places, 
Each his appropriate corner find out, and most fitting 
relation : 
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So, till the fates find a fitter one, let us, not making 
long faces, 
But thankful enough to Linnaeus, put up with his 
classification. 

Still, tho', the infinite found in the finite dismays our 
endeavour. 
To the unknown perforce we abandon this vast starry 
sphere (sad confession !) 
As baffling our bounded embrace : but it surely is hard 
when forever 
The least grain of sand we approach, growing reach- 
less, eludes our possession. 

Worlds beyond worlds without end, we may make up 
our minds to relinquish r 
But worlds within worlds without end make the 
heart of a man faint within him ; 
To be mock'd by a mite ! and to feel that the lamp of 
our life must extinguish 
Its light, ere, exploring, we measure immensity 
pack'd in a minim ! 

To be crush'd by a crystal of salt ! to be foil'd by a 
film, or a flinder ! 
To be stopp'd like the merest, minutest of emmets, 
whose poor little progress 
To the goal, where she drops underground, the least 
hump of a molehill may hinder ! 
A fortress to find in each fungus ! in each lady Fly- 
trap an ogress ! 
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" One group, but one, from the million learn first to 
know something about, now," 
Says the Lecturer, leaving the pulpit, his brain for 
a while pump'd powerless, 
" I propose to begin with the most elementary class, 
and give out now, 
As the theme of our next day's discourse, the class 
call'd Cryptogamic, or Flowerless." 

Deep, then, we plunge into Acrogens, jEtheogams, 
Amphigams, still : 
Hope to get on by degrees into Exogens, Endogens : 
meantime 
Moons wax and wane ; summers fleet ; from the 
Student, as patient he crams still 
Dry leaves under tin lids, steals sighing the glad 
and the green time. 

Sad ! For I fancy ... at times, as the moist eye 
wanes ever meeker, 
And the lank yellow locks by degrees fell scant from 
the pure bald brow, 
Much-tried Theophilus (still a sad-thoughted, unsatis- 
fied seeker) 
Startled, perchance, by the cuckoo, or vext by green 
buds on the bough, 

Lifting those wide wan looks, with an unslaked grief 
in the gaze of them, 
Into the high blue stillness of heaven, so still, and 
so high ! 
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Watching the white clouds roll'd on the unreturning 
ways of them, 
Murmuring among his books, with a deep dejected 
sigh, 

"Ah, but all this, after all, is not what I pined for! 
Up there 
The veiled Mystery sits on the solemn mountain 
peak : 
The vast clouds form and change at her feet : and my 
heart's despair 
Cries aloud where no answer is heard : for this 
Silence never will speak. 

" Yonder, up there, as of old, when he play'd on my 
heart's harp-strings, 
The wind, with a surly music, is moaning aloof in 
the tree : 
Yonder, up there, in the blue and the breezy mid-sky 
swings 
The lanneret hawk, as of old, when my heart went 
higher than he. 

" Could one leap all at once to the end ! not doom'd, 
like a grub, to grope 
About in the blinding earth, looking up never more 
from one's load ! 
Well, never mind ! One is laying up knowledge, at 
least, one must hope ; 
And one cannot afford to leap over the knowledge 
that lies in one's road," 
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Intermediate methods ! importance of every detail ! 
Say we, consoling ourselves ; and again pick up 
heart to persist. 
Ha, but cryptogams grow by the hundred, and books 
by the bushel, — men fail I 
Here the door opens. In steps the Botanical 
Archivist, 

Asking . . . whom else but Theophilus ? what better 
man could you wish ? 
To catalogue all the collection of dried plants 
recently sent 
From the Himalayan range by Commander Cornelius 
Fish ; 
And Theophilus cannot decline an appeal where an 
honour is meant. 

Friend ! when a man to one purpose the whole of his 
will hath awarded, 
He will justly be jealous of all other claims on the 
time given to it : 
He will lock up his life in a turret of tall triple brass, 
dragon-guarded, 
Hide himself close in a strong central thought, and 
let nothing break thro' it : 

Beauty peeps in at the casement, he savagely fastens 
the shutter : 
Pleasure trips light at the threshold, he pushes the 
bolt in the door : 
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Fortune, red gold in her right hand, comes fearless 
with good news to utter, 
He seals up his ears like Ulysses, and laughs at 
her, proud to be poor : 

But one foe, the most unforeseen, the most dangerous, 
deadliest of all, 
Sure, if it finds, to o'erthrow him — the child of a 
word or a glance, 
The tenant of emptiest nothing — he cannot exclude, 
nor forestall, 
Nor contend with, how wary so ever : and that foe 
is Innocent Chance. 

Theophilus, most conscientious, most scrupulous 
scraper- together 
Of crumbs dropt from other men's trenchers, labo- 
riously much annotating, 
Sorting, reviewing, arranging, — assigning its true 
whence and whither 
To this plant, and that plant, of each plant the 
family history stating, 

In the hap-hazard, higgledy-piggledy ship-load of 
riches from Nature 
Robb'd by Commander Cornelius Fish, the illus- 
trious sailor, 
Lights, by ill luck, on a milk-white gnaphalium, 
foreign in feature, — 
Petals more pointed and definite, sepals profuser 
and paler 
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Than those of its kindred in Europe, — in short, a new 
specimen, clearly 
Distinguished. Whereat, as in conscience compelPd, 
for mankind's information 
The Doctor (alas ! now no longer mere student, but 
straighten'd severely 
Into sedate middle age) then and there, after due 
consultation 

Of all that botanical writers have said on gnaphalia 
in general, 
Sits down, and indites a small treatise, this speci- 
men specially treating ; — 
Its structure, morphology, system, and elements, 
gaseous or mineral, 
Thus, in respect of the race of gnaphalia, our 
knowledge completing. 

Which done now, ... no sooner the Doctor's small 
treatise, exciting sensation, 
Is read by the learned, than straightway three 
scandalized savants, dissenting 
In toto) determined to deal with what calls for severe 
reprobation, 
Hurl at him and the public three passionate pam- 
phlets, objecting, commenting, 

Suggesting, appealing, opposing, inveighing, reproach- 
ing, regretting ; 
Whereunto, nothing daunted, he feels himself bound 
(o make answer minutely, 
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Disclosing, expounding, disputing, affirming, denying, 
upsetting, 
Proving himself no mere tiro, attacking the main 
points acutely. 

Back to the charge, each opponent, tenacious return- 
ing, with rage hacks 
Hard at the Dpctor, and fights every inch with the 
heart of a Roman : 
Not to be vanquish'd by numbers, the Doctor, as 
valiant as Ajax, 
Buckles the tighter his breastplate, and rushes in 
wrath on the foeman. 

Religion, meanwhile, and Theology fly to the rescue 
of something, 
No man precisely knows what, with emphatical 
protest on all things. 
O what a strepitant contest, to make a man envy the 
dumb thing 
Gifted by God with the grace to be silent, whatever 
men call things ! 

Thus the learned defunct we lament grew at last (for 
humanity's sake too !) 
Nothing more than, himself, a mere human gnapha- 
lium, sapless and withered ; 
Till Death, for his own choice collection of dried 
things, was minded to take to 
Himself such a notable specimen. Bloom, with the 
bloom off him, gather'd 
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by Dis, gloomy gatherer ! catalogued, pack'd up, dis- 
posed of for ever, 
Lies (here you have him !) named, dated, and done 
with. Meanwhile the great question 
He started, surviving the Doctor, who died of his 
latest endeavour, . 
Continues to puzzle our Pundits with cart-loads of 
precious suggestion. 

Suppose, now, some man with one object in life — to 
construct a steam-engine : — 
First, say you, study dynamics ; then metals ; learn 
smelting and founding ; 
Off with you, next, to the cog-wheel department ; 
cog-wheels ; you may then join 
The cylinder-makers ; and so forth ; in this way the 
full circle rounding ; 

Meanwhile the man dies. Our friend here, — what 
now is he doing, I wonder ? 
Chasing a phantom gnaphalium, worlds beyond 
worlds wanly straying ? 
Or simply, with palms cross'd at ease on his cool 
narrow couch, lying under 
This pother, and laughing alone in his grave-sleeve 
at what I am saying ? 

Anyhow, here lie the mortal remains (with a limitless 
list too 
Of academies, institutes, colleges, orders, whereof 
he was member) 
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Of Doctor Theophilus Timothy Bloom, the renown'd 
botanist, who 
Died in the year Sixty-two, on the fourteenth day 
of December. 

Well ! sitting here on the grave of my master, while 
under the stone 
The red worm is picking his brains, there's a notion 
comes into my mind : — 
(Was it the throstle that sung it, up there where the 
blackthorn is blown ? 
Or here, in the long grass, was it let fall by the 
whispering wind ? 

What, if the grey cricket chirrup'd, chasing yon seed- 
ball enchanted ? 
What, if the wild bee humm'd it, ruffling the rich 
guelder rose ?) 
The world, perchance after all, knows already enough : 
what is wanted 
Is, not to know more, but know how to imagine the 
much that it knows. 
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MOTTO. 

(A Flower's Ballad.) 

It was a thorn, 
And it stood forlorn 
In the burning sunrise land : 

A blighted thorn, 
And at eve and morn 
Thus it sigh'd to the desert sand — 

" Every flower, 
By its beauty's power, 
With a crown of glory is crown'cL 

M No crown have I, 
For a crown I sigh, 
For a crown that I have not found. 

•' A crown ! a crown ! 
A crown of mine own, 
To wind in a maiden's hair ! " 

Sad thorn, why grieve? 

« 

Thou a crown shalt weave, 
But not for a maiden to wear. 
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That crown shall shine 
When all crowns save thine, 
With the glory they gave, are gone : 

For, thorn, my thorn, 
Thy crown shall be worn 
By the King of Sorrows alone. 



PRELUDE. 

The green grass-blades aquiver 

With joy at the dawn of day 
(For the most inquisitive ever 

Of the flowers of the field are they) 
Lisp'd it low to their lazy 

Neighbours that flat on the ground, 
Dandelion and daisy, 

Lay still in a slumber sound : 
But soon, as a ripple of shadow 

Runs over the whisperous wheat, 
The rumour ran over the meadow 

With its numberless fluttering feet : 
It was told by the water-cresses 

To the brooklet that, in and out 
Of his garrulous green recesses, 

For gossip was gadding about : 
And the brooklet, full of the matter, 

Spread it abroad with pride ; 
But he stopp'd to gossip and chatter, 

And turn'd so often aside, 
That his news got there before him 

Ere his journey down was done ; 
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And young leaves in the vale laughed o'er him 

" We know it ! The snow is gone ! " 
The snow is gone ! but ye only 
Know how good doth that good news sound, 
Whose hearts, long buried and lonely, 

Have been waiting, winter-bound, 
For the voice of the wakening angel 
To utter the welcome evangel, 
" The snow is gone : re-arise, 
And blossom as heretofore, 
Hopes, imaginings, memories, 
And joys of the days of yore ! " 



What are the tree-tops saying, swaying 

This way all together ? 
" The winter is past ! the south wind at last 

Is come, and the sunny weather 1" 
The trees, there is no mistaking them, 

For the trees, they never mistake : 
And you may tell, by the way of the stem, 

What the way is, the wind doth take. 
So, if the tree-tops nod this way, 

It is the south wind that is come ; 
And, if to the other side nod they, 

Go, clothe ye warm, or bide at home ! 
The flowers all know what the tree-tops say ; 

They are no more deaf than the trees are dumb. 
And they do not wait to hear it twice said 

If the news be good ; but, discreet and gay, 
The awaked buds dance from their downy bed, 
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With purscd-up mouth, and with peeping head, 
By many a dim green winding way. 



'Tis the white anemone, fashion'd so 
Like to the stars of the winter snow, 

First thinks, " If I come too soon, no doubt 
I shall seem but the snow that hath staid too long, 

So 'tis I that will be Spring's unguess'd scout." 
And wide she wanders the woods among. 
Then, from out of the mossiest hiding-places, 

Smile meek moonlight-colour'd faces 
Of pale primroses puritan, 

In maiden sisterhoods demure ; 

Each virgin flowret faint and wan 
With the bliss of her own sweet breath so pure. 
And the borage, blue-eyed, with a thrill of pride, 

(For warm is her welcome on every side) 
From Elfland coming to claim her place, 

Gay garments of verdant velvet takes 
All creased from the delicate travelling case 

Which a warm breeze breaks. The daisy awakes 
And ope.ns her wondering eyes, yet red 

About the rims with a too long sleep ; 
Whilst, bold from his ambush, with helm on head 

And lance in rest, doth the bulrush leap. 

The violets meet, and disport themselves, 
Under the trees, by tens and twelves. 

The timorous cowslips, one by one, 
Trembling, chilly, atiptoe stand 
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On little hillocks and knolls alone ; 

Watchful pickets, that wave a hand 
For signal sure that the snow is gone. 

Then around them call their comrades all 
In a multitudinous, mirthful band ; 
Till the field is so filPd with grass and flowers 
That wherever, with flashing footsteps, fall 
The sweet, fleet, silvery April showers, 
They never can touch the earth, which is 

Cover'd all over with crocuses, 
And the clustering gleam of the buttercup, 
And the blithe grass blades that stand straight up 
And make themselves small, to leave room for all 
The nameless blossoms that nestle between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage green ; 
Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 

Side by side in good order due ; 
Arms straight down, and heads forward set, 
And saucily-pointed bayonet. 
Up the hillocks, and down again, 
The green grass marches into the plain, 

If only a light wind over the land 
Whisper the welcome word of command. 



part I. 



'Twas long after the grass and the flowers, one day, 
That there came straggling along the way 
A little traveller, somewhat late. 
Tired he was ; and down he sat 
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In the ditch by the road, where he tried to nestle 
Out of the dust and the noontide heat. 
Poor little vagabond wayside Thistle ! 
In the ditch was his only safe retreat. 
Flung out of the field as soon as found there, 

And banisht the garden, where should he stay ? 
Wherever he roam'd, still Fortune frown'd there, 
And, wherever he settled, spurnM him away. 

From place to place, had he wandeiM long 

The weary high road, parcht with thirst. 
Now here, in the ditch, for awhile among 

The brambles hidden, he crouch'd ; and first 
Wistfully eyed, on the other side, 

A fresh green meadow with flowrets pied ; 
And then, with a pang, as he peep'd and pried, 

" Oh, to rest there ! " he thought, and sigh'd. 
" Oh, to rest there, it is all so fair ! 

• Yonder wanders a brooklet, sure ? 

No ! it is only the mill-sluice small. 
But he looks like a brook, so bright and pure, 

And his banks are broider'd with violets all. 
What a hurry he seems to be in ! Ah, why 

Doth he hasten so fast ? If I were he, 
There would I linger, and rest, and try 
To be left in peace. Take heed ! (ah me, 

He doth not hear me — how weary I am !) 
Take heed, for the sake of thine old mill-dam, 

Thou little impetuous fool ! I pass'd 
Over the bridge, as I came by the road ; 
And under the bridge I saw rolling fast 
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A full-grown river, so deep and broad ! 
If you go on running like that — nor look 
Where you are running — you foolish brook, 
I predict you will fall into trouble at last, 
And the great big river will eat you up. 
That is all you will get by your heedless haste. 

Oh, if I were you, it is there Fd stop, 
There where you are, with the flowers and grass. 
For I know what it is to wander, alas ! 
It is only to fall from bad to worse, 
And find no rest in the universe. 

" Soft ! — I have half a mind to try — 
Could one slip in yonder quietly, 
Where the rippled damp of the deep grass spares 

Cool rest to each roving butterfly, 
How pleasant 'twould be ! There is nobody by, 

And perhaps there is nobody owns or cares 
To look after yon meadow. It seems so still, 
Silent, and safe — shall I venture ? — I will ! 

From the ditch it is but a step or two. 
And, maybe, the owner is dead, and the heirs 
Away in the town, and will never know." 



PART II. 



Then the little Thistle atiptoe stood, 
All in a tremble, sharp yet shy. 

The vagabond's conscience was not good. 
He had been so often a trespasser sly, 
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He had been so often caught by the law, 
He had been so often beaten before : 

He was still so small : if a spade he saw, 
He mutteiM a Paternoster o'er, 

And cower'd. So, cautiously thrusting out 

Here a timorous leaf, there a tiny sprout, 

And then dropping a seed, and so waiting anon 

For a chance lift got from the wind — still on, ^ 

With a hope that the sun and the breeze might please 

To be helpful and kind — by degrees he frees 
And feels his way with a fluttering heart. 

In the ditch there were heaps of stones to pass. 
They scratch'd him, and tore him, and made him 
smart, 

And ruin'd his leaves. But those leaves, alas, 
Already so tatter'd and shatter'd were, 

That to keep them longer was worth no care ; 
And at last he was safe in the meadow ; and there 

" Ah, ha 1 " sigh'd the Thistle ; " so far, so well ! 
If I can but stay where I am, I shall fare 

Blithe as the bee in the blossom's bell. 
How green it is here, and how fresh, and fair ! 

And, oh, what a pleasure henceforth to dwell 
In this blest abode ! to have done with the road, 

And got rid of the ditch ! Ah, who can tell 
The rapture of rest to the wanderer's breast ? " 



Down out of heaven a dewdrop fell 
On the head of the Thistle : and he fell asleep 
In the lap of the twilight soft and deep. 
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PART III. 

At sunrise he woke : and he still was there, 
In the bright grass, breathing the balmy air. 
He stretch' d his limbs, and he shook off the dust, 
And he wash'd himself in the morning dew ; 
And, opening his pedlar's pack, out-thrust 

A spruce little pair of leaflets new ; 
And made for himself a fine white ruff, 
About his neck to wear ; 
And pruned and polish'd his prickles tough ; 

And put on a holiday air. 
And " If only nobody finds me out ! " 

He laugh'd, as he loll'd among 
The grass, delighted, and look'd about, 
And humtn'd a homely song ; 
Which he loved because, like himself, 'twas known 
As a wanderer here and there, 

" A crown / a crown / 
A crown of mine own, 
To wind in a maiden's hair!" 

But ... a sweep of the scythe, and a stamp of the 
foot, 
And " Vile weed ! is there no getting rid of thee 
ever?" 
And what little was spared by the scythe, the boot, 
With its hobnails, hasten'd to crush and shiver. 
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PART IV. 

'Twas the Farmer, who just then happen'd to pass. 

He had gone to the field to cut some grass 
For his beast that morn ; and no sooner saw 

The trespasser there in flagrante delicto, 
Than, scythe in hand, he enforced the law 

On the luckless offender, vi et ictu. 

All mangled and bruised, the poor little Thistle 

With his desperate roots to the soil clung fast. 
The Fanner away, with a careless whistle, 

Homeward over the meadow pass'd. 
The Thistle breathed freer, and shook his gasht head. 

" All's well, if it be no worse ! " he said. 
" My crown is gone, but 'twill grow again. 

There is many another (I feel it) in me. 
And one must not make too much of the pain. 

Only, you good saints, let me not be 
Forced, for my sins, to return to the road ! 

Only not that! If I can but contrive 
To rest here, somehow or other ! I see 

One may lose his head in this brave abode. 
But I'm on my guard, and I'll struggle and strive, 

As long as I live, to keep alive." 
Then his roots he burrow'd more deep and broad. 

But every day 'twas the self- same thing ! 
Tho' he made himself little, and hid his head, 
Trying, with all his might, to cling 
Close to the soil, and appear to be dead. 
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For his spacious leaves, that were carved and curPd 

For Corinthian columns in temples fair, 
He did not check them when these unfurl'd 

Their flourishing architecture there, 
And, all about him their beauty spreading, 

Layer on layer uprose from below ; 
And the hardy young head, in despite of beheading, 

Sprang up again — for the scythe to mow ! 
Round and about him, each blossom was blowing. 

No chance of blowing had he found ever : 
Who no sooner was seen than the sharp steel mowing, 
Or the harsh foot crushing him, stopp'd the 
endeavour. 
And "Oh, blessed," he sigh'd, "is the blossom that 
blows ! 
Colours I know of, no eyes yet see. 
But I dare not show them ; and nobody knows, 
Nobody guesses, what's hidden in me ! 
In all the world but one creature, alas, 
For love's sake seeks me ; and he is an ass." 



part v. 

So went the Spring : and so came and went 
The Summer. The aftermath was mown : 

And there where, erewhile, in one element 
Of colour and odour together blent, 

By the balmy breath of the light wind blown, 

The flowing grass and the bending blooms 
(A rapturous river of gleams and glooms !) 
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Had rippled and roll'd, lay clods of mould 

Black and bald ; and between them grew 
Coarse aftergrowths, grey, bristly, and cold ; 
And the beast of the field had the residue. 
The primrose, cowslip, and violet, 
With their glow-worm glitter were gone ; and the white 
Anemone's constellations, set, 
Had left the earth dark as a starless night, 
Where the grass fell off from the woodland wet. 
The blue-eyed borage was blinded quite. 

But, outliving his betters one by one, 
In the flowerless field, with no thought of flight, 
The brave little Thistle remain'd — alone ! 
And, since skies were cold, and suns were dim, 
No one noticed, and no one praised, 

But also no one maltreated^ him. 
And the pensive beasts of the field that grazed 
The twice-cropt grass, where their wandering whim 

Led them, lazy, from spot to spot, 
Shunn'd the Thistle and harnVd him not. 



PART VI. 

Then the Thistle, at last, could enlarge his store 

Of the few joys fate had vouchsafed him sparely. 

Baffled a hundred times, and more, 

Bruised, and torn, and surviving barely, 

Still he survived: and for him, him only, 

Green leaves gladden'd the leafless cold 
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Where, Summer's orphan, he lingeiM lonely 

Over her grave in the frozen mould. 
For, as days, long dead, by a bard born after 

Are invoked, and revive in a form more fair, 
All the bliss that was beauty, the life that was laughter, 

Ere the frolic fields were bereft and bare, 
The lone Thistle renewM and transform'd to his own ; 

As flower by flower — from the fervid rose, 
Whose beauty so well to herself is known, 

That she blushes proud of the truth she knows, 
To the violet, Modesty's vanquisht child, 

Hiding her head in the sylvan places 
Where her wandering wooer, the March gust wild, 
Hath left her faint from his harsh embraces, 

All of them, — all, in a dream divine 
To the heart of the Thistle sweet secrets told 
Of blushes that burn, and of brows that shine, 
With passion of purple and glory of gold. 
So all flowers of the field were alive in one : 
And the glow of his sheen, and the gloss of his 
down, 
Were as jewels dead queens have confided alone 
To the craftsman who fashions them all to a crown. 

For each hope in the heart of the poor plant hidden, 
Each vision of bliss and of beauty, nurst, 

With a passion by Prejudice check'd and chidden, 
For a life by the fiat of Fortune curst, 

Rushing forthwith into rich reality, 
FilFd the cup of a quenchless thirst 

Till it flowM with exuberant prodigality, 
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And his long-pent life into blossom burst. 

A single blossom ! but statelier far, 

And fairer, than many a million are. 
A splendid disc, full and flashing with wonder ! 

As the sea-rose swims on the water, so 
That effulgent star on the bleak earth under 

Lay spread out in a luminous glow. 
And " At last I can blossom ! blossom ! blossom ! " 

The Thistle laugh'd, greeting the earth and heaven, 
And he blossom'd his whole heart out of his bosom. 

And all was forgotten, save all that was given. 
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POSSESSION. 

A Poet loved a Star, 
And to it whisperM nightly, 

" Being so fair, why art thou, love, so far? 

Or why so coldly shine, who shinest so brightly ? 
O Beauty, woo'd and unpossest, 
O might I to this beating breast 
But clasp thee once, and then die, blest ! " 

That Star her Poet's love, 
So wildly warm, made human. 
And, leaving for his sake her heaven above, 
His Star stoop'd earthward, and became a Woman. 
" Thou who hast woo'd and hast possest, 
My lover, answer, which was best, 
The Star's beam, or the Woman's breast ? " 

" I miss from heaven," the man replied, 
" A light that drew my spirit to it." 

And to the man the woman sigh'd, 
u I miss from earth a poet." 
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PREMATURITY. 

i. 

I F aught in nature be unnatural, 

It is the slaying by a springtide frost 
Of Spring's own children : cheated blossoms all, 
BetrayM r 1 the birth, and born for burial 

Of budding promise, scarce beloved ere lost ! 
Once, in the silence of a clear Spring night, 
This still, cold-footed Frost, with footstep light 

Slid thro' the tepid season, like a ghost 
Wrapt in thin white. 
Flitting, he smote the first-born of the year, 
And, ere the break of day, their pretty buds were sere. 



II. 

But the blossoms that perish'd 

Were those alone 
Which, in haste to be cherish'd, 

With loosen'd zone 
Had too soon to the sun all their beauty shown. 

Lightly-vested, 

Amorous-breasted, 
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Blossom of almond, blossom of peach : 
Impatient children, with hearts unsteady, 
So young, and yet more precocious each 
Than the leaves of the Summer, and blushing already ! 



in. 

These perish'd, because too soon they lived ; 
But the oak flower, prudent and proud, survived. 
"If the sun would win me," she thought, " he must 

Wait for me, wooing me warmly the while ; 
For a flower's a fool, if a flower would trust 

Her whole sweet being to one first smile." 
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To E. L. 

Fair soul, that o'er mine own dost shine 

So fair, so far above, 
Dear heart, that hast so close to mine 

The home of thy true love : 

Be thine these songs of Far and Near ! 

Two worlds their sources are : 
Each makes the other doubly dear, 

The near one and the far. 



THE BLUE MOUNTAINS; OR, THE FAR. 

PART I. 
I. 

When little kings, whose race was run 

A little while ago, 
Had little thrones to sit upon, 

And little else to do, 
Within a little town, remote 

From Europe's larger scenes, 
There dwelt a man of little note, 

Who lived on little means. 
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2. 

A man, he was, of humble birth and mind, 

His life was lowly, small was his estate. 
Yet was there ever a human life confined 

In bounds so harrow by ungenerous fate, 
But it had in it something far and strange ? 

This man, from youth to age, had lived and grown 
In a great longing for a far blue range 

Of hills that hover'd o'er his native town. 
Ne'er had his footsteps climb'd those mountains blue, 

But half his life, and all his thoughts, dwelt there. 
He was a man beyond himself. They drew 

His being out of him, and made it fair. 
For wheresoe'er his gaze around him roved, 

There were those beautiful blue hills. And he, 
Who lived, not in himself, but them, so loved 

And so revered them, that they ceased to be 
To him mere hills, mere human feet may wend. 

Their azure summits, to his longing view, 
Were features of a dear, though distant friend, 

In kingly coronal and mantle blue. 



3. 

And " Oh," he mused, " full sure am I 
Those mountains feel, in silent joy, 
The love my gaze doth give them. They 
Seek it, indeed, with signs all day ; 
Down drawing o'er their shoulders fair, 
This way and that, soft veils of air, 
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And colours, never twice the same, 

Woven of wind, and dew, and flame, 

And strange cloud-shadows, and slant showers. 

" That is their speech. Tis unlike ours, 
Easy to learn, tho', if one tries ; 
One only has to use his eyes. 
The colours are the vowels. These 
Are liquid links whose mobile ease 
Such fluent combination grants 
To those substantial consonants, 
Precipitous crags, and sudden peaks. 
The accents are the lightning-streaks 
And thunder-claps, that render, each, 
Such emphasis to mountain speech. 
Next follow fog and mist, which are 
Verbs we may call irregular ; 
Perplexing when at first you view them, 
But persevere, and you'll get thro' them. 
Then comes the rain, which just supplies 
The necessary quantities 
Of notes of admiration. Far 
Too many, folks may think they are. 
But if such folks could understand 
The mountains, there on every hand 
They'd find about them more, far more. 
Than notes of admiration, score 
On score, suffice for. Think, what lands 
And peoples every peak commands ! 
Then find the statesman that knows how 
To govern one land. As for two, 
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That task's beyond the best, we feel. 

Now, had we, like the hills, to deal 

With winds, and storms, and clouds, and snows, 

Nor lose our dignified repose, 

Who'd wonder why the hills abound 

In thoughts so serious, so profound, 

About what men, when met together, 

Talk, without thinking, of — the weather ? 

But still to talk it is men's wont, 

Both when they think and when they don't. 

Ah, good old hills ! If Majesty 

Should, some day hence, be forced to fly 

From all her other thrones on earth, 

'Tis there, with you, who gave her birth, 

That she her latest home would find, 

Above, but still among, mankind ! " 



PART 11. 

1. 

Thus ever the fancies of the man 

(Like their own restless rills) 

Upon the mighty mountains ran, 

Refresht by far-off hills. 

Not one of his neighbours, he could swear, 

Half so well as those mountains, knew him, 

Who wrapp'd his soul in their robe of blue. 

And, if that were fancy, this was true : 

That, whether or not, those mountains fair 

For the good of this man had a thought or care, 
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Much good they had contrived to do him 
By simply being there. 

2. 
His only wish was to tell them of it, 
And requite them for it. But not, as now, 
When to every peak, with the snow above it, 
And the azure of heaven above the snow, 
It was only his wishes that found their way ; 
But among the hills, himself^ some day 
Before he died, if that might be, 
When the hills could hear what he had to say, 
And how much to say to the hills had he ! 

3- 
O heavenly power of human wishes ! 
For as wings to birds, and as fins to fishes, 
Are a man's desires to the soul of a man. 
'Tis by these, and by these alone, it can 
Wander at will thro' its native sphere 
Where the beauty that's far is the bliss that is near. 
Fate favoured the wishes of this poor man. 
For the wave of the ebbing century ran 
In a sudden surge of storm at last 
Over the little spot of earth, 
Where, else, unnoticed he might have past 
To his obscure death from his obscure birth. 
And thus he, whose life had lain out of sight, 
A social nothing, the strain and swell 
Of the time's strong trouble swept into light, 
And suddenly made perceptible. 
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Then, as soon as noticed by those in power, 
The man was honour' d (O happy hour !) 
By the sight of his name in a Royal Decree ; 
Which inform'd the world that he (poor he ! 
Who could have fancied so strange a thing ?) 
Had really and truly lived to be 
A cause of alarm to his lord the King. 
For it banish'd him to a place, he knew 
Must be in the midst of those mountains blue. 
And thus his wishes, at last, came true. 
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PART III. 



I. 



Glad was our friend, when himself he found, 

In travelling trim, to the mountains bound ! 

The way was long, and the road was steep, 

And, before he had got to his journey's end, 

The night was dark, and the hills asleep. 

" Aha 1 " thought he, " will they know their friend, 

Who is here at last ? Too late to-night 

To see them, of course ! They are sleeping now. 

But to-morrow, to-morrow at earliest light, 

I shall arise ere the red cock crow, 

And visit mine old friends, every one." 



2. 

So, at dawn, he arose with the rising sun, 
And forth, as blithe as a bird, went he. 



W 
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At first he was puzzled and pain'd, to find 

All round him a field which appear 5 d to be 

Just like the fields he had left behind : 

A little meadow of grass, hemnVd round 

With many a little hillock and mound, 

Which hinder^ his sight from ranging far. 

" But soon are these small hills climb'd," he thought. 

" And behind them, doubtless, the blue ones are, 

Where, sportively hiding, they wish to be caught." 



3- 
Then he mounted the hillocks that rose close by, 
And thence, indeed, he beheld once more 
The old blue hills. But they were not nigh ; 
They were far, far, far away, as before. 



" Strange ! " he mused, " yet I travell'd all day, 
Ay, and more than the half o' the night, too, post ! 
And all my life I have heard folks say 
That the blue hills are but a day, at most, 
From my native town. Did they err, I wonder ? " 
Then, he ask'd of a traveller passing by, 
** Pray, sir, what is that country yonder ? 
There, where the hills are so blue and high." 
And, when the traveller had told him the name 
Of the place where the blue hills now were seen, 
Alas, poor man ! 'twas the very same 
Where, till then, he had all his life long been : 
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The country about his native town — 

His birthplace— whence he had just been banish'd. 

The blue hills there he had never known, 

And the blue hills here, which he loved, had vanish'd. 



PART IV. 

1. . 

" And have I been living, then, all this while 

In a blue land — really and truly blue?" 

The exile sigh'd with a sorrowful smile, 

" And never dream'd of it ? Can it be true ? 

Never dreanVd of it ! All seem'd grey, 

Or dusty white, with a patch or two 

Of lean green grass, or raw red clay, 

To enliven the rest. But blue ? . . . blue ? . . . blue ? " 

2. 

And the man fell into a reverie. 

< >'er his cerulean home a brood 

Of ethereal clouds was floating free. 

And they sign'd to him, and he understood. 

3- 
" As the waves that are clad in the azure of ocean, 
So clad in the azure of heaven are we. 
As thou movest, we move, with an unseen motion ; 

And, where thou followes^ there we flee. 
For the children of Never and Ever we are, 
And our home is Beyond, and our name is Afar. 
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" Never to us shall thy steps attain, 

Nor ever to thee may we draw nearer. 
But, if fair in thy vision our forms remain, 

Still love us, the farther we are, the dearer, 
And be thou ours, as thine we are, 
For what were the near, were it not for the far? 

" Look above, and below — to the heaven, the plain ! 

The low and the level, they disappear. 
The aloof and the lofty alone remain, 

And, for ever present tho' never near, 
Whilst ours are the summit, the sky, and the star 
Still thine is the beauty of all that we are." 



4- 
All this, in his much-loved mountain-tongue, 

The man's heart, hearing it, understood. | 

And he thought of the old old days, so young ! ' 

But he spake not : only, let fall a flood 
Of passionate notes of admiration, 
Over his wan cheek silently sweeping. 
As when, in their sorrow and desolation, 
At the death of the summer, the hills are weeping. 

5- 
Then the folk about him, who knew not aught 
Of that mountain language, shook the head. 
" How he taketh his sentence to heart ! " each thought 
And " Courage ! the times must mend," they said. 
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A WHEAT-STALK; OR, THE NEAR. 

1. 

The cattle tinkle down the lanes, 

And there the bramble roses blow. 
From rocky haunts to reach the plains 
The rills, with shaken timbrel, go, 
Gay dancers light ! 
The hills are bright 
With gleaming peaks of golden snow. 

By fragrant gales in frolic play 

The floating corn's green waves are fann'd, 
And all above, broad summer day ! 
And all below, bright summer land ! 
And, born of each, 
Far out of reach, 
Those shining alpine spectres stand. 

11. 

A world of beauty, grandeur, grace, 
Abundance, filPd with force divine, 

No sooner doth mine eye embrace 
Than my soul hath made it mine. 
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How deep, O soul, 
Thy depth must be, 

To hold the whole 
Of a world in thee ! 



in. 

But O eye, and O soul, is your thirst yet sated ? 

Or what more do ye claim for your own ? 
Must this world, at the best, be so lightly rated, 

For the sake of a better, unknown ? 

Ah, farther away than the farthest hill-top 
Do I feel mine own boundless emotion ! 

And my heart, tho' o'erbrimm'd it may be by a drop, 
Is contented not with an ocean. 



IV. 

On the blossomy lattice ledge, 

Whence, far away, I descry 
The long land's light blue edge, 

With beyond it only the sky, 
From a glass half fill'd with water 

Leans an ear of wheat. 'Tis a prize 
Which erewhile my little daughter 

Brought hither with brighten'd eyes. 
Its stem, when she pluck'd it, stood 

An inch higher than she could see. 
And the wheat-field to her was a wood, 

And this wheaten stalk was a tree. 
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And, as soon as her gift my fairy 
Had deign'd to confer upon me, 

With a frolicsome footstep airy, 
Off, carolling, gamboll'd she. 

v. 

A little child, scarce five years old, 
And blithe as bird on bough ; 

A little maiden, bright as gold, 
And pure as new-fall'n snow. 

Things seen, to her, are things unknown : 

Things near are far away : 
The neighbouring hamlet, next our own, 

As distant as Cathay ! 

Far things, which we nor feel, nor see, 

To her seem close and clear. 
In yon blue sky God's guardian eye 

She feels, and feels it near. 

What need hath she, our world should be 

So wondrous wide and far ? 
Such worlds unknown are all her own, 

And every world a star ! 
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VI. 

Why, dreaming ever, clings my gaze so fast • 
To this small wheat-stem? Whence its power to 
draw 

My refluent thoughts from yonder distance vast, 
And hang them on a homely wheaten straw ? 
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It is that, small and homely though it be, 

This ear of wheat so homely and so small, 
Because it is so near, so near to me, 

Hath size enough and power to cover all. 
It leans along full twenty leagues of land, 

And hides them with a straw. The purple hills 
Peer through its hoary panicle. The grand 

Horizon's azure orb one wheat-stem fills. 

Kindly perspective ! Little things close by 

Exceed great things remote : for Nature's art 
Brings vision to a centre in the eye, 

Affection to a centre in the heart. 
And, were it not so, light and love would be 

Lost wanderers ; and the universal frame 
A heap of fragments ; and the force to see, 

The force to feel, mere force without an aim. 



VII. 

O near ones, dear ones ! you, in whose right hands 
Our own rests calm ; whose faithful hearts all day 

Wide open wait till back from distant lands 
Thought, the tired traveller, wends his homeward 
way ! 

Helpmates and hearthmates, gladdeners of gone 
years, 

Tender companions of our serious days, 
Who colour with your kisses, smiles, and tears 

Life's warm web woven over wonted ways, 
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Young children, and old neighbours, and old friends, 
Old servants — you, whose smiling circle small 

Grows slowly smaller till at last it ends 
Where in one grave is room enough for all, 



O shut the world out from the heart you cheer ! 

Tho' small the circle of your smiles may be, 
The world is distant, and your smiles are near. 

This makes you more than all the world to me. 
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THE RAINPOOL. 



PRELUDE. 



I. 

The water flows, and it never stops. 

And the water is many, although it is one : 
One made up of innumerous drops, 

Each with a life to itself alone. 
And the life of them all is the life of the sea ; 

Which is but a drop no longer single, 
When, being socially-minded, he 

With his brother drops doth move and mingle. 

For, fling but a poodle in it, and lo ! 

When he shakes himself, as a dog will do, 
How many and merry the drops reappear ! 

Yet each, meanwhile, tho' you were not able 
To see him, was there, in his own small sphere, 
Busy and brisk. Let who will give ear 
To this (what is it ?) that drops from me, 
Dropt, to find — whatever that be — 

Its fate in the world : a tale — a fable — 
A truth perchance — but I know not what. 
And, if my fable share the lot 
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Of its little heroes, and fall forgot, 
What matter? It is but a drop in the ocean, 
As they were once. With an unseen motion 
Hovering hid in the happy air, 
Social wanderers next they were. 
Till, lured through the azure heats aloft 
By the wooing sun, so strong, yet soft, 
And then caught by the cold of the upper heaven, 
To the realms afar, 
Where the polar star 
Hath his palace of ice, these drops were driven. 
There, chilPd by the power 

Of the north again, 
In a resonant shower 
Of riotous rain 
A whirlwind chased them over the main ; 
Till, mad with mirth 
To have reach'd the earth, 
They leapt, when their need of escape was sorest, 

Down on a Pomeranian forest ; 
Rattled his wrinkled oak-leaves shrill, 
And made his deep glens hiss and thrill. 



2. 

Some of them fell in the soft moss under, 
And lay there a-quiver with glad bright wonder : 
Till, forced to shun the importunate sun, 
Thro' the spongy soil their way they worm'd 
Into a Secret Society, form'd 
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Of operative springs. By these 

With welcome somewhat cold and chary, 
Tho' waxing warmer by degrees, 

As merely members honorary 
They were elected. But, in course 

Of time, their due probation o'er, 
Each to the rank of a mineral source 

Promotion gain'd ; and gather'd store 

Of mineral salt and mineral ore ; 
Purgative, stimulant, sedative, tonic ; 

Then, travelling about on their own account 
With sulphur, or iron, or acid carbonic, 

They founded many a famous fount, 
Made their fortunes, and all fared well, 
At Carlsbad, Vichy, or Aix la Chapelle. 



3- 

Some of them fell on the mountain flanks ; 

Leapt into the first fresh torrent they found, 
And, down to the valley in vigorous ranks 
Gambolling, sprang with a buoyant bound 

Over the wheel of the water-mill ; 
Whirl'd the reluctant monster round, 
And set themselves with a blithe good wil 
To the sawing of wood : then wandered, still 
And serious, into the lower sluices ; 
Whence, putting their strength to social uses, 
They carried down to the busy town 
Many a barge-load's heavy weight 
Of flour, and timber, and chalk, and slate 
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And . . . But you must not expect me to state 
Every detail, or my breath would fail 
Before I am come to the end of my tale. 

Suffice it to say, that day by day 
They did their duty, work'd their way, 
In this world's business took their share, 

And earn'd their wages, whatever those were. 
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But the others ? They whose lot 
Lured me first to tell this story ? 

Undiscover'd drops, that got 

Neither gain, nor grace, nor glory, 
How fared they ? 



5- 

In a showery spray, 
Brisk as emmets, and as many, 

Fast they speeded, unsuspicious, 
Down each wrinkle, chink, and cranny 

Of the tree they chanced on. "This," 
Thought they all, nor thought amiss, 
"Is the road most expeditious." 

Ah, most expeditious — yes ! 
To what end, tho* ? Who can guess, 

Who declare, the end of any 
Road that earthly travellers wend ? 

Even the end of this, my fable, 
I to tell you am not able 

Until I have reach'd the end, 
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PART I. 

That tree's brown roots, like bronzen snakes that bind 
Some Fury's formidable brows, had wrought, 

And rampired deep from reach of sun or wind, 
A dismal pit, where those poor drops were caught. 

The cloud was emptied, and the storm was gone ; 

The heavens all stainless, and the forest still. 
The water, wondering, to itself, alone, 

Whisper'd, and sigh'd with a regretful thrill, 

" Was birth a snare, then ? and is life a lie ? 

And is this all that we were born to be ? 
Where are the waves, and where the winds ? Ah, why, 

Why have we loved and lost them ? What are we ? 

" What is the meaning of this passion, fill'd 
With pining memories of the infinite tide, 

If here forever, straighten'd, stain'd, and still'd 
Thus to a stagnant pool, we must abide ? " 

There was no answer — save the want of one. 

Silence, obscurity, and solitude ! 
Scarcely a gleam from the leaf-hinder'd sun, 

Thro 1 the dense umbrage of that gloomy wood : 

Scarcely a sound, save of the fleeting roe, 
Or the faint flutter of some vagrant bird ; 
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No change : no choice : no happy come-and-go : 
Naught to be seen, and little to be heard. 

But, in their season, swarms of stinging flies, 
That clainVd that lonesome lakelet for their own, 

There laid white egglets ; whence anon did rise 
Little red worms that wriggled up and down. 

And, once, a headlong acorn, misbegotten, 
Splash to the bottom of the pool did drop, 

Like a dead body, blacken'd, swelFd, wax'd rotten, 
Burst, and again upfloated to the top. 

Also, an old toad hobbled to the brink, 
And squatted there ; so still, she might be dead, 

Save that her small black eyes at times did wink, 
And, winking, sparkle in her spotty head. 



PART II. 

For months and months that melancholy toad 
(Wrapt in profound and sombre reverie) 

Her loathsome presence on the place bestow'd. 
Eftsoons ! sole mistress of the place was she. 

For neither buck nor doe did ever come, 
Nor any bird, to drink of that dark pool. 

But gnats around it swarm'd with sullen hum 
At noontide : and at evening, in the cool, 
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Leaflets, above it, babbled to the breeze, 
Babbling about some business of their own ; 

A vague monotonous murmur, hard to seize, 
Of many voices, in a speech unknown, 

Full of mistrust and mystery ; nor aught 
The little pool could understand of it. 

Deep in its own dark bosom a dull thought, 
Brightening at moments ere it faded, lit 

With vexing visions of a grandeur gone 
The water's stagnant gloom. In dreams again 

It heard the thunderous billows bursting on 
The wind-blown beaches of the roaring main ; 

And, fooPd by fancy, felt, or seem'd to feel, 
Once more the rapture of a wandering life, 

The chase of cloud and bird, of sail and keel, 

Thro* sea and sky, — bright rest or buoyant strife ! 

Its «////, at least, was not unworthy yet 
To roam the rosy coral reefs, and roll 

Fantastic shells with briny dewdrops wet, 
Or brilliant sea-buds, in a sparkling shoal, 

Up slumbrous bays of sunny-bosom'd sands, 
Where plumy palm-groves slope to purple seas 

Far in the light of lonesome faery lands. 
And it recall'd with shuddering ecstasies 

A memory of white stars, that did whilome, 

Down from the heaven of the high summer night, 
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Trembling all over with pure passion, come 
To bathe in its clear calm their splendours white ; 

And winds, wild horsemen of the boisterous North, 
Who from their skyey coursers leapt, to seize 

And in tumultuous dances whirl it forth 
Over the tumbling and bewilder'd seas. 



PART III. 

And now ? Was all this a delirium, dream'd 
By famisht Fancy ? Had the flimsy hum 

Of flies and gnats the sea's deep music seem'd ? 
And was that acorn, floating in the scum, 

That bloated acorn, right when she derided 
What to her hollow maggot-eaten husk 

The miserable pool with sighs confided 

Of those bright thoughts which thrilPd it in the dusk? 

The squelch'd nut counsel I'd the reluctant water 
To learn life's lesson of the loathsome toad, 

" A sorceress she ! in all the wood none greater : 
Hath roam'd the world thro', and knows many a 
road. 



" She'll tell you, nothing is without a reason. 

The flies and gnats (perchance the old toad too) 
Enjoy themselves here in the summer season, 

And doubtless fare the better, friend, for you. 
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" Reflect on that, and be not so dejected. 

Contentment, truly, is the best of things. 
We cannot all be all that we expected. 

I, too, have had mine own imaginings. 



" And I myself, when I was green and glowing," 
(The hollow nut said,) " I myself, in truth, 

Was plagued with whims and wishes. For my growing 
The heavens then seem'd not high enough ! 'Twas 
youth 

" And the green sickness. * Why, my pretty Miss,' 
WhispeiM the old toad, 'dream brisk youth away?' 

And introduced me, as you see, to this 
Good lusty playfellow, that's ever gay." 

The while she spake, up popp'd, with beaded eyes, 
A fat white worm, self-confident and vain, 

Stared at the world with impudent surprise, 
And slunk into the hollow nut again. 



" For these, then, am I here ? " dismay'd thereat, ^ 

The wretched pool complain'd. " For these alone ? I 

Toadstool and toad, and worm, and fly, and gnat ? 
All for their profit, nothing for mine own ? " 

And its face darken'd, and more dismal grew 
Its turbid being ; and a filthy weed 
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Over its film'd and stagnant surface drew 
Nets to catch sportive spiders ; and a breed 

Of brassy-headed, spongy-bodied buds 

Pimpled the slippery banks of that black pool ; 

And slugs and snails, dull lazy brotherhoods, 
Lived at their ease there in the gloom and cool. 



PART IV. 

The Summer smoulder'd into ashes red 
And dim upon the boughs. Sad Autumn sigh'd, 

And, sighing, shook them till they rose and fled. 
Translucent grew the woods grey roofage wide. 

A whirlwind came, and swept the branches bare, 
And in between them widen'd the blue night. 

The night was clear and chill. The wintry air 
Was thrilling : and the stars shone thro' it bright. 

Then that forlorn and sullen pool began 
To feel as tho' it were the mystic breath 

Of mighty spirits approaching. Rapture ran, 
Sharp as fierce anguish, thro' the shuddering sheath 



By weary Wont and sordid Custom spun 
To hold and hide keen instincts long supprest, 

Which now, all tremulously, one by one, 
Leapt to wild life within the water's breast. 
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For far above it (far, and yet not far, 
Swift-changing to a nearness yet not near) 

A sudden glory smote it. And a star, 

FalPn in its depths, with throbbing splendour clear 

Kindled them all. And the star whisper'd there, 

" Child of Eternity, despair not thou ! 
Unenvying, tho' despised, let others wear 

The flaunting robe, and deck the boastful brow 

" With the brief diadems of summer days, 
Soon scatter'd by the wind Do thou resign 

To those that seek it Earth's near-sighted praise, 
Born to reflect Heaven's distances divine ! 

" Measure thy being's depth by the sublime 

Celestial and immeasurable height 
Of what is imaged in it. Here, in Time, 

(Brief if it be, tho' brief yet infinite) 

" Their hour of consciousness arrives at last 

To all the children of Eternity, 
Once always, if once only. Thou, too, hast 

Thy destined hour. I will return to thee. 

" Despair not." And the image of the star, 
Slowly receding from their surface, left 

The conscious waters comforted, as are 
Spirits which, self-discovered, tho' bereft 
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Of earthly converse, have held commune high 
Once, if once only, with the heavens above. 

Then, while the clear cold of the wintry sky 
Grew slowly solid thro' the frost-bound grove, 
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Slowly those waters covered themselves o'er 
With crystal pall ; whose purifying power 

Cleansed all it calm'd and shelter'd till once more 
That promist star return. To each his hour ! 
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LOST' TREASURES. 



PART I. 

It was the splendid winter-tide. 
And all the land was thrilling white, 
And all the air was still and bright 
With a solemn and songless sunshine wide, 
Whose gorgeous uncongenial light 
Harden'd whatever it glorified. 

And while that glory was streaming amber 

Into a childhood-haunted chamber, 

A child, at play by the lattice-sill, 

Where daily the redbreasts begging came, 

Noticed a glittering icicle 

That flash'd in the sun like a frozen flame. 

So, plucking it off, he seized and put it 
Into a box of gilded paper. 
There, to be treasured for ever, shut it, 
Danced about it with shout and caper, 
And then, as a child will do, forgot it. 
For suddenly under the lattice rolFd 
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A music of cymbal and trumpet blent. 
And, oh merry and brave it was to behold 
The soldiers below, who in scarlet and gold 
Marching blithe to the music went. 

And after the soldiers, cleaving the cold 
Slantwise, shot like a falling arrow, 
And perch'd on the sill of the lattice, a bold, 
Bright-eyed, sharp-beak'd, hungry sparrow ; 
Claiming, with saucy, sidelong head, 
His accustom'd alms of a crumb of bread, 
Tho' to get what he ask'd he would not stop, 
But off, with a pert, impatient hop, 
Went twittering over the roof instead. 

Next follow'd far more than a man can mention 
Of in-door claims on a child's attention. 
And at last 'twas a whip to whip the top, 
And " Oh, where is Grandfather ? 'tis he must find 

one ! " 
Then away in a hurry the small feet trot, 
Yet pause : for that icicle, first forgot, 
And then remember'd all in a minute, 
It were surely a pity to leave behind one. 

So the treasure-box, with the treasure in it, 

Their tiny treasurer carries away. 

But ah, what sorrowful change is this 

In the box where safely the bright gem lay 

Erewhile, a secretly-beaming bliss 

To beautify many a winter's day ? 
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For, drop by drop, is the drench'd box dripping, 
And the gilded paper is all undone, 
And, away in a shower of warm tears slipping, 
The deceitful treasure is well-nigh gone. 

So, weeping too, with the woeful story 
(In a passion of grief unreconciled 
For the lost delight of a vanisht glory) 
To the old man hastens the troubled child. 



PART II. 

Lone by the old hearth was the old man sitting. 
He, too, a treasure-box had on his knee ; 
And slowly, slowly, like sad snow-flakes flitting 
Down from the weak boughs of a wither'd tree, 
Fell from his tremulous fingers, wet with tears, 
Into the embers of the old hearth's fire, 
Wan leaves of paper yellowM by long years : 
Letters, that once were treasures. 

The Grands ire 
Welcomed the infant with a kind, faint smile. 
The burning letters, black and wrinkled, rose 
Along the gusty Hue ; and there awhile 
(Like one who, doubtful of the way he goes, 
Lingers and hesitates) along the dark 
They hover'd and delay'd their ghostly flight, 
Thin sable veils wherein a restless spark 
Yet trembled ! — and then pass'd from human sight. 
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How oft had human eyes in days of yore 
Above them beam'd, and with what tender light ! 
Wherefore, O wherefore, had those eyes no more 
Upon them gazed for many a heedless year ? 
Was not the record which those eyes had read 
With such bright rapture in each blissful tear 
Still writ in the same letters, which still said 
The self-same words ? Ah ! why not now, as then, 
With the same power to brighten those changed 

eyes ? 
Why should such looks such letters meet again 
As strangers ? each to each a sad surprise ! 
" How pale," the eyes unto the letters said, 
" And wan, and weak, and yellow are ye grown ! " 
And to the eyes the letters, " Why so red 
About the rims, and wrinkled ? Eyes unknown, 
Nor ever seen before, to us ye seem, 
Save for a something in the depths of you 
Familiar to us, like a life-like dream 
So well remembered it almost seems true ! " 



The grandchild weeps upon the grandsire's knee, 
And babbles of his treasure fled away. 
The old man listens to him patiently, 
And tells the child, as tho* great news were they, 
Old tales which well the child already knows, 
And smoothes his tumbled curls, and comforts him. 
The winter day is darkening to its close. 
On the old hearth the dying fire grows dim. 



Q 
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PART III. 

The child upon the old man's breast was sleeping, 
The old man stiller than the sleeping child ! 
Then slowly, softly, near and nearer creeping 
From book-shelves dark, and dusty papers piled, 
Old thoughts, old memories of the days of old, 
Which lurk'd about that old room everywhere, 
Hidden in many a curtain's quiet fold, 
Panel, or picture-frame, or carven chair, 
All silent, in the silence, one by one, 
Came from between the long-unlookt-at leaves 
Of old books ; rose up from the old hearthstone ; 
Descended from the old roofs oaken eaves ; 
Laid spectral hand in hand by twos and threes, 
And then by tens and twenties ; circled dim 
Around the old man, on whose tranquil knees 
Still slept the infant ; and, saluting him, 
The eldest whisper'd, " Dost thou know us not ? 
Many are we who come to take farewell. 
For all departs at last. Ay, even the thought 
Of what hath been. Sunbeam and icicle, 
Childhood and age ! The joys of childhood perish 
Before the heats of manhood ; manhood's heats 
Before the chills of age. Whate'er ye cherish, 
As whatsoe'er ye suffer, fades and fleets. 
What goes not with the heat, goes with the cold. 
For all that comes, goes also. What ye call 
Life, is no more than dyings manifold. 
All changes, all departs, all ends. All, all ! " 
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ONLY A SHAVING. 
1. 

A CHILD, as from school he was bounding by, 
Near the wall of a carpenter's workshop found 
A lustrous shaving that lured his eye ; 
And this treasure he timidly pick'd from the ground. 
The thing was tender, transparent, light, 
Silk-soft, odorous-, vein'd so fine 
With rosy waves in the richest white, 
Rare damask of dainty design ! 

2. 

With awe he touch'd it, and turned it o'er. 

He had never seen such a wonder before. 

And, gay as a ringlet of golden hair, 

It had floated and fallen down at his feet ; 

Where, fluttering faint in each breath of bright air, 

It lay bathed by the sunshine sweet 

3. 
The boy was a widow's sireless son. 
A poor dame, pious and frugal, she. 
Brothers and sisters he had none, 
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Playmates and playthings few : and he 
Was gentle, and dreamy, and pure, as one 
To whom most pleasures privations be 
Ere childhood's playing is done. 



4- 

He would like to have taken his treasure away. 
" But what," he thought, " would my mother say ? " 
As he wistfully eyed the window'd wall 
Whence down from the casement of some ground 

floor 
He thought he had seen the fair thing fall. 
Then he knock'd at the half- shut door. 



5- 

Near it the sturdy head workman stood. 

He was busy planing a plank of wood. 

His arms were up to the elbows bare, 

Brawny and brown as the branch of an oak, 

And heavy with muscle and dusky with hair. 

Down over his forehead and face in a soak, 

(For the heat of this labour had left them wet) 

Fell mane-like, matted, and black as jet, 

A huge unkempt and cumbrous coil 

Of stubborn curls ; that to forehead and face, 

Gave a savage look as he stoop'd at his toil. 

With many a sullen and sooty trace 

Of the glue-pot's grease and the workshop's soil, 

His shirt — last Sunday, though coarse, as clean 
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As the Parson's own,— this Friday noon 
Had the hue of the shift of that famous queen 
Who took Granada, but not so soon 
As her oath was taken. 

This man had seen 
The gentle child at the door, and thought 
* 'Tis the child of a customer come with a message.' 
" Pray what has my little master brought ? 
Or what may he want ? " 

With no cheerful presage 
At the sight of his grim-faced questioner, 
A few faint words the poor child stammers. 
Words unheard 'mid the noisy stir 
Of the hissing saws and the beating hammers. 
Then, abasht and blushing, he stands deterr'd, 
With a fluttering heart like a frighten'd bird ; 
As he holds the shaving out in his hand, 
Timidly gazing at that strange prize. 



6. 

The workman was puzzled to understand 
This gracious vision. He rubbed his eyes. 
Is it vainly such visions come and go 
In flashes "across life's labouring way? 
We uplift the forehead and fain would know 
What to think of them. Whence come they ? 
For they burst upon us and brighten the air 
For a moment round us, and melt away, 
Lost as we longingly look at them, 
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7> 

"Hi! 

Silence, all of you hands down there ! " 

And you might have heard the hum of a fly 

In the hush of the suddenly silenced place. 

" What is it, my child ? n With a glowing face- 

" Sir," said the child, " I was passing by, 

And I saw it fall, as I pass'd below, 

From the window, I think. So, as it fell near, 

I have pick'd it up, and I bring it you now." 

" Bring what ? " " This beautiful ringlet here. 

Have you not miss'd it ? It must, I know, 

Have been hard to make. I have taken care. 

The wind was blowing it round the wall, 

And I never saw anything half so fair. 

But it is not broken, I think, at all." 



8. 

A 'prentice brat, whose cheek was puft 

With a burst of laughter ready to split, 

Turn'd pale, by a single glance rebuft 

Of that workman's eye which had noticed it. 

And the man there, shaggy and black as a bear, 

Nor any the sweeter for sweat and glue, 

Laid a horny hand on the child's bright hair, 

With a gentle womanly gesture drew 

The child up softly on to his knees, 

And gazed in its eyes till his own eyes grew 

Humid and red at the rims by degrees. 
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" What is thine age, fair child ?" he said. 

" Five, next June." " And it pleases thee, 

This . . . ringlet-thing?" The small bright head 

Nodded. He put the child from his knee, 

Swept from the bench a whole curly clan 

Of such shavings, and, " Hold up thy pinafore 

There, they are thine. Run away, little man ! " 

" Mine ? " " All thine." Then he open'd the door, 

Stoop'd, and . . . was it a sigh or a prayer 

That, as into the sunshine the sweet child ran, 

Away with it pass'd in its golden hair? 



10. 

Anon, when the hubbub again began 
Of hammer and saw in the workshop there, 
This workman paused from his work ; and stood 
Looking a while (as though vext by the view) 
At the shape which his work had bequeathed to the 
wood. 

11. 

Then he turn'd him about, and abruptly drew 
His pipe from his pocket, and stuff d it, and lit, 
And sat down on the bench by the open door, 
And smoked, and smoked. And in circles blue 
As the faint smoke wander'd the warm air o'er, 
Still he sat dreamily watching it 
Rise like a ghost from the grimy clay, 
And hover, and linger, and fade away. 
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12. 

I know not what were his thoughts. But I know 
There be shavings that down from a man's work fall, 
Which the man himself, as they drop below, 
Haply accounts of no worth at all ; 
And I know there be children that prize them more 
Than the man's true work, be its worth what it may. 
And I think that (albeit 'twas not half o'er) 
This workman turn'd from his work that day, 
Having, just then, neither wish nor will 
To go on planing a coffin still. 



— - -J 
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FIAT JUSTITIA. 



CANTO THE FIRST.— THEORY. 



Simplicius was a man of good condition, 
Whose naturally easy disposition 
Found in his easy fortunes natural vent. 
He, for that reason, was benevolent ; 
But tho* he sought to find Benevolence 
Efficient sanction in the social sense 
Of Justice, much his feelings were offended 
By the unsocial, unjust, things that men did. 
For, in the world around him, everywhere 
He saw but envy, arrogance, and care, 
Malice, and fear, oppression, and mistrust, 
Anarchic, anti-social, soul-depraving. 



2. 

" Alas ! " he thought, " if men would be but just, 
Then life would be for every man worth having ! 
But tho', in practice, all of them ignore 
What justice claims, in theory, they cry 
* Fiatjustitia /' adding evermore 
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i Pereat mundus / ' Pereat mundus % why ? 
Wherefore a pereat to this glorious world, 
Which cordially to all of us cries vivatt 
Far be from me that hateful pereat hurl'd ! 
The goal 'tis my ambition to arrive at 
Is Justice and enjoyment too, combined." 

3- 
Oft hath the love of justice caused confusion. 
And much this thought disturbed the good man's mind, 
Until it brought him to the strange conclusion , 

That Nature in befitting form presents 1 

To every man himself turn'd inside out ; 
So that we contemplate our own contents 
In beast and bird. Now this belief, no doubt, 
Was the blind offspring of imagination. 
But, as for him, it help'd him to become 
Quite comfortable with the whole creation ; 
For, when he walk'd abroad, he felt at home. 

4- 
Thus, if in sight a shy deer chanced to flit 
Down some dim glade, scarce seen ere gone again. 
* 'Tis it ! " he murmurM, " I remember it ; 
A timid thought, that long about my brain 
I've noticed lurking. Pity, the world's pack 
With boisterous bark, whene'er it steals in view, 
Should scare such momentary beauty back ; 
So fair its flittings, and, alas, so few ! " 
Or he would muse, when, home at eve to stall, 
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He watch'd the slow kine wend their wonted way, 

" Lo, life's tame habitudes 1 whose footsteps fall 

Along the self-same pastures every day, 

And, every night, by the same trodden traces 

Of usage, back to the same commonplaces. 

Dull plodders these ! Their placid life goes pat 

Only whilst round them, comfortably creast, 

Clings Custom's garb, wherein they all grow fat. 

Freedom is death to each domestic beast. 

The wolf and fox are better off in that. 

They for themselves know how to shift at least. 

Adventurous liberty is theirs. That's much. 

For, tho' they use it but to rob and kill, 

The world would languish wanting some such touch 

Of vagabond and savage instinct. Still 

The wild beast passion for adventure wild 

We all have in us, hide it how we will. 

And when I see a white dove, plump and mild, 

I understand the vulture. Nature mocks 

Man's passions with pathetic paradox ; 

Sweet simple Innocence can never quite 

Our torpid sympathies from slumber stir, 

Nor hold our interest in her at the height, 

Till things are going not quite well with her." 



5- 
From these examples, which are not capricious, 
Of how his witless fancy wandeiM on, 
Sagacious readers may perceive Simplicius 
Was, certes, somewhat of a simpleton. 
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Tho' not, for that, worse off than his judicious 
And candid friends who laboured to disclose 
The fallacies he cherish'd unsuspicious ; 
And lost their labour, as you may suppose. 
For aye, the poorer that he is, the more 
A man fights hard to keep, in purse or pate, 
Prolonged possession of his little store. 
Whereon the world remarks, in tones irate, 
(As tho' itself were perfect on the score 
Of yielding to beliefs that will not mate 
With those which it was wont to hold before) 
" Stupidity is always obstinate ! " 
But surely they, whose stock of wits is small, 
Do well to grasp it with resolved rigidity ; 
For, if a man be stupid, no endeavour 
Upon your part to break down the stolidity 
His instinct builds above him like a wall 
Can, even if successful, make him clever ; 
And, if you take from him his own stupidity, 
You leave him nothing of his own at all. 



6. 

This man had much that, without contradiction, 

He calFd his own : and, notably his plan 

For making justice upon earth no fiction. 

" For wherefore with his fellow-men is man," 

Simplicius ask'd, " accustom'd to resort ? 

'Tis for their qualities, we must surmise. 

I mean, their good ones : since where these fall short 

Man shuns his fellows. But all men comprise 
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Within them qualities that ill comport 
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Conflicting virtues live in man ; no less 

Discordantly than cat and dog together ; 

Striving each other's merits to suppress. 

Grace, if she catch it, leaves not Charm a feather, 

Whilst she herself, unless she can contrive 

To scratch his eyes out, by Fidelity 

Is mauFd to death, or merely left alive 

A wreck of bones. Can Prejudice say why ? " 



7- 
For all these reasons, since Simplicius thought 
The best companions that a man can have 
Are innocence and charm together brought, 
Fidelity, and grace, and humour grave, 
A bird, and cat, and dog, and bear, he bought : 
But kept them each apart, exclaiming — " Fiat 
Justitia y vivat mundus, — beast and man, too ! " 
The special qualities he set so high at 
The culminating point of each pro tanto, 
As well as some defects he wink'd his eye at, 
Are faithfully set forth in our next Canto. 



CANTO THE SECOND.— PRACTICE. 

I. 

Charm, in a blackbird's brazen cage confined) 
Was somewhat shy and wild at first of all. 
But to his lot the bird became resign'd, 
When daily to that favour'd lot did fall 
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Fine sand, fresh water, and luxurious bits 
Of bullock's heart, that deck'd the cage's slits, 
As venison, scenting gusts that keep it pure, 
Hangs in the larder of an epicure ; 
With carrots, cut in slices, eggs of ants, 
Maggots, and all things that a blackbird wants 
For dainty relish of his daily fare. 

2. 

Here be it said that to his first essay 

Simplicius, though no doubt a doctrinaire, 

Applied his doctrine in a general way, 

And prudently decided to forbear 

From pushing to extremes its leading principle. 

For, since reformers fail when they attempt 

At making Justice all at once invincible, 

He from her jurisdiction left exempt 

(As minor matters that he took no heed of) 

The grubs, and eggs, and worms, his bird had 

need of. 
The grateful Bird lived, happier day by day, 
A life harmonious with its lot quotidian ; 
And, if 'twas still an elegy, his lay 
Had notes, at least, more joyous than Ovidian. 

3- 
As for the fluffy, puffy, plump white Cat, 
If she were not completely comfortable, 
There surely never was a diplomat 
Half such a humbug, half so slyly able 
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* 5 * the fi* lin * s he shouId fecl > 

To sti*" 1 *'* feels, and should not, to conceal. 

And tho * 'n of her life-long holiday 
rh e chi*^ ^^ hCJ . only care on earth 

(AS fceeP hcr soft self warm ) a clum P *e lay 
nf cream- white languid limbs beside the hearth ; 

Ox rubb'd her lithe back in a flattering bow 

Against the legs of her good lord and master, 

Smoothing those spotless flakes of furry snow 

In which, for whiteness, not Mont Blanc surpass'd 

her; 

Or, in the firelight's fluctuating glow, 

Curl'd on his lap and safe from all disaster, 

She purr'd as tho* she to herself, half-sleeping, 

Were telling o'er her dreams in drowsy tone ; 

Or else, about the chairs and tables leaping, 

(A frolic phantom scarcely seen ere gone) 

She whisk'd, and frisk'd, and flitted here and there, 

Fitful as fancy, and as childhood fair. 



4- 
To these two qualities of Charm and Grace 
Which he in Bird and Cat together got, 
Simplicius added, in the third good place, 
Fidelity — so true, man finds it not 
Save in a dog. The Dog of our Simplicius 
Was great and good ; and well deserved, poor fellow, 
A name less ominous of deeds flagitious 
Than chance had given him — say Philax, Bello, 
Or Lion, even, or Turk — for he was bold 
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(Albeit without a touch of temper vicious) 

But Nero ? . . . cramm'd with cruelties untold, 

Whose character was, like his name, nigritious, 

— A name recalling murders manifold ! 

Such was the name this dog, by chance capricious, 

Had been baptized with, when, but three months 

old, 
His tender age might, sure, have guaranteed him 
Against the libellous title thus decreed him. 



5- 

If pure gold, oozed from out the Age of Gold, 

Could, in a living form, have glow'd on earth, 

None better fitted to present, and hold 

Unsullied, its primaeval perfect worth 

Could earth have found it, than our Nero's own ; 

Nor more in colour kindred to the hue 

Whereby that noble metal may be known. 

For tawny -colour'd was our Nero too, 

As gold is : short-hair'd, all a yellow brown ; 

Save for a single streak of glossy black 

That, with straightforward purpose, went right down 

The whole length of his honourable back, 

And his most eloquently honest tail ; 

Which wagg*d warm welcome to the world all round. 

Black, too, and bright as brightly burnisht mail, 

The single star that his fair forehead crown'd, 

And black his muzzle was : the unshelPd snail 

No blacker shines, whose damp and jetty sheen 

Jewels the fresh stalks of the rain-drench'd fennel. 

R 
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When Nero, his stoop'd head flat-based between 
Firm-planted forepaws, peeping from his kennel, 
Lay stretch'd sedate in soothing noontide sleep ; 
Whilst loyal vigilance unluU'd and keen 
(No sound escaping its quick silent comment) 
Still lingered in the watchful tremulous wink 
Of drowsy lids that twitch'd at every moment, 
And duty sat in serious wrinkles deep 
Across his brow's sagacious breadth, — I think 
That had some Attic sculptor seen that sight, 
Grasping his chisel with an eager hand, 
He would have cried, in satisfied delight, 
" Behold the perfect sculpturesque expression 
Of Property ! " And, forced to understand 
The imprudence of his wonted prepossession 
Against the law of Moses and the land, 
A thief, perchance, some honest awe might feel, 
And pass on murmuring " Thou shalt not steal ! " 



6. 

Between Fidelity, and Charm, and Grace, 
For Humour of a grave and thoughtful kind, 
In ursine form, long while a vacant place 
Simplicius kept before he chanc'd to find 
Its fit incumbent. For the ursine race, 
Whose sage demeanour and prodigious force 
Might with the race of man have long competed 
Had they but chosen to dispute man's course, 
Have, far from man, to hermit haunts retreated, 
And lone they dwell among the mountains lonely. 
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Man boasts, as tho } the trick must needs endear him 

To all four-footed animals at least, 

That he can go upon his hind paws only. 

For this, and for his faculty to feast 

Upon all kinds of food, the beasts revere him 

As being the most universal beast. 

But in these two respects the Bear comes near him ; 

Tho' differing in a third (and not, I fear, 

To man's advantage) namely in good- nature. 

O Timon ! Timon ! hadst thou been a bear, 

Those maledictions, by a human creature 

On human creatures hurl'd, not even despair 

Would then have wrung from thy resentment. Guile, 

Deceit, and treachery, and treason black 

Bruin (for so was named in simple style 

This shaggy, much-tried sage) had known, alack, 

In all their hateful human forms, long while 

Ere from a filthy vagrant Bosniac 

Simplicius bought him — unembitter'd yet, 

And so good-natured that across his back 

He let a pert and pranksome monkey get, 

Pretend to ride him, and, impetuous, smack 

A saucy whip. Himself a minuet 

With sad and stately gesture sometimes deign'd 

To dance to music rude of drum and fife, 

Tho' oft the mirth of vulgar crowds profaned 

This melancholy pastime of a life 

Which had known better days. Alas, poor Bruin ! 

A trustful nature, and, for safe fruition, 

A love, too fond — of honey — proved his ruin. 

Rogues had imposed on his sweet disposition 
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And made him smart for it. But Fortune now 
Seem'd on his fate to smile with fairer brow. 
Simplicius built him in the castle court 
A spacious mansion for his calm resort. 
Rail'd parapets of stone did there environ 
His sleeping chamber girt with gates of iron. 
And, in the midst of this deep-sunk domain, 
A dead tree, planted by man's labour fast, 
Served for his perch whene'er the sage was fain 
(Like "Science in her speculative tower") 
A general glance around the world to cast, 
With soul unbounded by his lonely bower. 



7- 

So in Simplicius' hospitable hall 
Did Grace and Charm, its daily inmates, dwell. 
And, round about those happy precincts, all 
Went blithe and " merry as a marriage bell." 
The Bird " his native wood-notes warbled wild." 
The Cat, like some white curl'd-up humming shell, 
PuiVd by the hearth contentment calm and mild. 
The Dog bark'd welcome loud and wagg'd delight 
To his approving master morn and night. 
And he, the blissful owner of these joys, 
When he, at any moment, felt inclined 
To meditative moods, whose charm decoys 
From shallower pleasures oft the pensive mind, 
Would sit and muse above that bear-pit wide. 
Whence many a mournful monitory growl 
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With solemn music stirr'd and edified 
To heights sublime his contemplative soul. 
Sullen it was, nay surly seem'd the sound. 
But surly too, nor feebly feminine, 
Is that majestic charm by fancy found 
In Melancholy's deep and sullen eyne 
What time she doth a manly sex assume. 
And that is why, when either love or wine 
In manly bosoms breeds ungenial gloom, 
Chilling with churlish scowl some revel garish, 
We call such melancholy conduct — bearish. 



CANTO THE THIRD.— EXPERIENCE. 

I. 

This pleasant life, so calm and so caressing, 
Was interrupted by a journey brief 
Simplicius, on account of business pressing, 
Was forced to undertake. Before the chief 
His castle left, he call'd into his presence 
An old retainer born beneath its roof, 
Of all domestic virtues the quintessence ; 
A tried and trusted spirit — above proof. 
Whom (to secure administrative unity) 
With counsel carefully minute and clear 
He gave in charge of his beloved community, 
The Dog, the Cat, the Blackbird, and the Bear. 
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2. 

The business settled to his satisfaction 
Which drew Simplicius from his own abode, 
He, with a mind relieved from all distraction 
And full of longings, on his homeward road 
One evening reach'd, when it was somewhat late, 
The last post station. 'Twas a tiny town 
But few hours distant from his own estate. 
But there, his horses having broken down, 
For fresh relays he was constraint to wait. 
Besides, a storm was coming on. So, there 
Resolving prudently to pass the night, 
He order'd rooms and supper at The Bear ; 
A little hostel, cheerful, clean, and bright, 
Whose landlord was postmaster of the village, 
A farmer, too, with land in his own tillage. 



3- 

The candles lighted, and the clean cloth spread, 
The curtains drawn in cosier proximity 
About the smooth sheets of the snowy bed, 
For pure dreams sheltered by demurest dimity ; 
Dandling his napkin with important air 
The obsequious waiter offend to Simplicius, 
Proud of its length, a boastful bill of fare, 
And list of wines, which he declared delicious. 
Careless as tho* it were a begging letter 
Simplicius glanced it over ; and, because 
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He trusted not its pledge of viands better, 

He was about to order without pause 

A simple steak — when these words proved a whetter 

To his attention — " Bear's paws, Tartar sauce? 



This dish to him was quite a novel one. 

There is no reason that we can declare 

For thinking a plain beefsteak, if well done, 

Less good for supper than grill'd paws of bear. 

But man's palPd appetite his inclination 

Impels to range beyond the bound precise 

Of what he needs for simple sustentation : 

And to the victims of his gourmandise 

Simplicius felt a forcible temptation 

To add (since new they were, and might be nice) 

Grill'd paws of bear. Just as no strange intrigue, 

That to the list of all his old damnations 

Added a new seduction, could fatigue 

Don Juan in his search of fresh sensations. 

So, for the sole dish of his lonely mess table, 

Simplicius order'd bear's paws, to replenish 

The stock of his experiences digestible ; 

And wash'd them down with half a flask of Rhenish. 

The dish he chose was perfectly detestable ; 

But still his stomach did not prove rebellious, 

For fancy flattered him that he had fed 

On food which might have tempted a Vitellius. 

In which benign belief he went to bed. 
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5- 

Near morn he dream'd a dream. He dream'd his 

Bear 
Was turn'd into a Lady, tall and stately : 
And dream'd that he, himself, her fingers fair 
With fervour kiss'd. Then, as she smiled sedately, 
He sigh'd, " Ah, madam ! if you could but tell 
How charming, grill'd with Tartar sauce, it is, 
Before the altar, with your heart as well, 
You would on me bestow the hand I kiss ! " 
His sleep was broken by the Postboy's horn 
Just as the fair dame of his dream replied 
Blushing, and like a lady nobly born 
Whose passion struggles with a modest pride, 
"Ah, Baron, libertines such flatterers are ! 
And trustful fools are we. Unhand me, pray ! 
There's nothing in the world that can compare 
With dog, served up in honey, the new way." 



6. 

The sun was beaming brightly thro' the casement. 
Mine host had brought the coffee. From repose, 
Still half between amusement and amazement, 
Simplicius, smiling at his dream, arose : 
Finish'd his breakfast : lighted his cigar : 
And sprang into his carriage, quite elate. 
He knew his own good mansion was not far. 
A few hours brought him to the castle gate. 
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7. 

He cross'd the court, surprised and somewhat sadden'd 

That Nero, faithful guardian of his hall, 

With no gay bark his silent entry gladden'd. 

Nor came the good dog to his master's call. 

But more, anon, that master's heart was grieved 

When, to him coming o'er the cloistered flags, 

His aged Major- Domo he perceived 

With palsied head bound up in bloody rags. 

And " Ah, my lord," the old man cried, " alas ! 

Alas, and woe the day ! " — " Why, honest Andrew, 

Why such affliction ? What hath come to pass ? " 

Only a heavy sigh that aged man drew. 

"What mean those bloody bandages?" — "Dear 

master," 
The old man whimper'd with a whine of woe, 
" My hair's clean gone in that accurst disaster, 
And to my grave I in a wig must go." 



8. 

" Man, what disaster ? "— " O, the Bird, the Bird ! " 

" What Bird ? and what has happen'd ? tell me what ? " 

Simplicius cried by sad forebodings stirr'd. 

" And O, the Cat," groan'd Andrew, " O, the Cat ! " 

Then on he rambled, all ejaculation, 

" O, my good master ! O, my hair ! my hair ! 

And O, the Dog ! " With rising agitation, 

" The Dog ? " exclaim'd Simplicius. " And the Bear, 
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The Bear ! " groan'd Andrew. " What a situation ! " 
" Quick ! " cried his master, " all the truth declare." 
Then, drop by drop as 'twere, this sad narration 
Oozed from the depths of the old man's despair. 

9- 
Andrew, the moment that his lord was gone, 
Had yielded to a wish long while represt, 
A wild emotion ever and anon 
Haunting good servants — to disturb their rest, 
And, more, their master's. For so fine a border 
Between extremes is in this planet scurvy, 
That when they want to set the house in order 
Your servants always turn it topsy-turvy. 
The house, in this case, was the bird's house merely ; 
But much the bird disliked that innovation. , 

And we ourselves, who have experienced yearly 
The same conditions, and the same sensation, 
Can understand the bird's bewilder'd rage. 
Retreating restlessly, without success, 
From one nook to another of his cage, 
He tried to escape that demon, Cleanliness ; 
And at the last, his incommoded premises 
Deserting altogether, forth he flew. 

But that desertion the avenging Nemesis { 

Of violated custom did pursue. ' 

Infatuating freedom more and more 
Confused his soul, already in confusion ; 
And now against the ceiling, now the floor, 
He flounced with flop, and flutter, and contusion ; 
Flew bounce against the cornice of the door, 



"i 
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Then, clamorous, at the casement's cold delusion 

Which mock'd him (since for him they waved no more) 

With sight of waving woods in wild profusion. 

At length he turned to books for consolation, 

And o'er the bookcase perch'd in Gothic gloom. 

Andrew, bewilder'd too, took that occasion 

To hasten to the pantry for a broom. 

But when, with this new engine of persuasion, 

He to the chase return'd, — alas, o'erpowering 

(As well it might be) was his consternation 

To find the Cat (more quick than he) devouring 

The last few bloody feathers of the Bird. 



10. 

" Beast ! " cried Simplicius, when the story came 

To this sad point, and by resentment stirr'd 

He rose in haste, " I'll bring her to the scratch ! " 

" Alas, my lord," old Andrew cried with shame, 

" That's what I tried. But cats are hard to catch. 

I hurl'd my broomstick, like a javelin, at her : 

She thro' the door, left open, darted : hard 

Behind her, down the stairs with cry and clatter, 

I after : and so out across the yard. 

This Nero saw : and judged the Cat in fault. 

Nor judged he wrong. The little murderess fled ; 

But Nero (honest dog) still barking * halt ' 

Fleet on her sly and felon footsteps sped. 

Poor Puss ! . . . He meant it for the best . . . and 

yet 

'Twixt dog and cat there's ancient feud 'tis said, 
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Like that between my lords of Capulet 
And Montague, of which in books I've read. 
But I'll believe not that our Nero's breast 
Lodged hate like theirs — or any hate at all. 
Too good was he ! He meant it for the best. 
The Cat had sprung upon the Bear-pit's wall. 
The Dog sprang after. With a gallant grip 

He pinn'd her by the throat, and . . . squeak I " 

" The brute 1 " 
Simplicius cried, " but he shall feel my whip. 
Go, fetch it ! " Andrew, melancholy mute, 
Turn'd, brush'd his hand across his eyes, and said, 
" Nero will never feel the whip again." 

ii. 

The old man sigh'd profoundly, shook his head, 

And then resumed. " Regrets and threats are vain. 

O, what a sight ! methinks I see it yet. 

The Cat was down. The Dog above her stood. 

But both were struggling on the parapet. 

The Cat's white coat was red with clots of blood, 

With blood the Dog's black muzzle. And meanwhile 

Perch'd on his pole, the Bear this conflict eyed ; 

Smiling, as well as such a brute can smile, 

And wagg'd his hideous head from side to side. 

His paws, with an atrocious affectation, 

Cross'd loose and languid o'er his bulky breast, 

His small eyes, all unwonted animation, 

Glowing expectant with a greedy zest. 

And all this time the monster humm'd with pleasure, 

And all this time the moment's helpless dread 
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Crippled me like a paralytic seizure. 

The Cat, at last, lay still. I deem'd her dead. 

Is there a second Cat-world, as Pm fain 

To hope, where cats redeem'd, without relapse, 

By birds untempted, and by dogs unslain, 

Live and do better ? Pardon'd there, perhaps, 

Each sinful puss may yet to peace attain. 

Else why earth's torturing trials, dogs, guns, traps ? 

Whilst thus I mused, up sprang the Cat again, 

And dealt the Dog a buffet in the chaps. 

That was her dying effort. In surprise 

The Dog set up a howl — recoiPd — slipp'd — fell 

Into the pit — I turn'd away mine eyes, 

And what I could not see I cannot tell 

It overcomes me. Never to that wall 

My looks are turn'd without a pang of pain. 

He was a dog who, take him all in all, 

We shall not look upon his like again." 



12. 

And, since the old man's utterance fail'd him, here 
Stepp'd, cap in hand, the Keeper from the clan 
Of listening servants who had gathered near, 
And " Save your lordship's presence," he began, 
" 'Tis too much for the old one. Let him be. 
More bravely then, my lord, himself he bore. 
Three skips into the house to find the key, 
And down the stairs again in three skips more. 
Next moment in old Bruin's den was he. 
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Ay, without fear ! without his hat, too. Well, 

Meanwhile there rested nothing but a ruin 

Of broken bones to mark where Nero fell, 

And these the Bear was mumbling. ' Bruin ! Bruin ! 

Bruin, you brute ! ' cried Andrew. Bruin stopp'd 

Mouthing the mangled morsels of poor Nero 

Which leisurely with surly calm he dropp'd, 

And Lord ! my heart sank in me down to zero 

When I beheld him on his hind legs stalking 

(As proud as any Christian, please your lordship) 

And, with a growl of beastly rage, half walking 

Half reeling, as we landsmen do aboard ship, 

Up to the old one." — "Shoot him !" groan'd Simplicius. 

The Keeper nodded, " That's already done. 

For I was there. I knew the brute was vicious, 

And with me, by good luck, I had my gun. 

Twas plaguy hard to aim, tho', 'twixt the pair o' them, 

Bruin's black waistcoat, Master Andrew's blue one — 

Hard to see which the man, and which the bear, o' 

them — 
Half hid by both, one small white spot — the true one — 
No bigger than a button. Well, I cover — 
Fire — and three fall — Andrew, the Bear, and I. 
Ay, ay ! 'twas not my gun that kick'd me over. 
My heart went thump, and that 111 not deny. 
When I came round, my wife says, like a dumb thing 
I stared about, and whiter than a cheese. 
Good reason, too : I knew I had kill'd something, 
The Bear or Andrew — one, or both of these. 
'Twas Andrew luckily — I mean, 'twas he 
My shot had saved. The Bear was dead as mutton. 
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My ball was in him just where it should be, 
In that white spot no bigger than a button. 



13. 

" Ay, dead and done ! But 'faith ! in his last jigs 

He scalp'd the old one clean as Indians da ; 

And that's why Andrew talks of wearing wigs, 

Forgetting he was bald ten years ago. 

But since that day the old one's just" . . . And here 

The Keeper slowly lifted to his forehead 

A furtive finger. Lost in musings drear 

" Ah," sigh'd Simplicius, " it is all too horrid ! " 

Then, with a vacant dreamy air, as one 

Whose thoughts are vext by the interposition 

Of some vague memory that's come and gone 

Before it finds within him recognition, 

" What with the carcass of the Bear was done ? " 



14- 

The Keeper answeiM, " With my lord's permission, 

4 A badger's half a sort of bear,' said I. 

The badger is the Keeper's perquisite ; 

And, deeming thus the Bear mine own — for why ? 

I shot him, nor could bear be better hit — 

I skinn'd the beast. His grease I melted down. 

The barbers bought it. For next winter's cold 

His fur I kept. And in the market town 

His venison to a poulterer I sold." 
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" Heavens ! " groan'd Simplicius, and against his brow 
He struck his fist. For now the truth flash'd clear, 
And he remorsefully remember'd how 
He had eaten his own bear's paws at The Bear. 

15- 

The Cat had eaten up the Bird : ere she 

In turn, a victim, to the Dog had pass'd. 

The Bear had feasted on the Dog : and he, 

Horror, had feasted on the Bear at last ! 

Thus he who, for their orgies too carnivorous, 

Against Cat, Dog, and Bear had just protested 

Was proved (from such injustice Saints deliver us !) 

To have both eaten, relish'd, and digested 

The Bear, and, with the Bear, the Bear's own dinner, 

Bird, Cat, and Dog, besides — vicarious sinner ! 

16. 

He gazed around him with a rueful eye 

That miss'd each loved and lately murdeiM quality. 

In fancy he beheld the Blackbird die ; 

The Cat a victim to the Dog's brutality ; 

The Dog devour'd by the Bear ; and by 

Himself the Bear, with Roman sensuality 

Of stomach audax omnia perpeti / 

And, seeing too, no fancy but reality, 

The scalp'd pate of his mangled Major Domo, 

" Fiat justitia? groan'd he, "pereat homo ! " 



1 
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FROM "THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 

MARSH." 

Ere love was acquainted with Sorrow, 

Ere Eve was a wife or a mother, 

Ere the even was 'ware of the morrow, 

Or yet either had banisht the other, 

In Eden the Night and the Morn 

Were dissever'd as soon as born. 

The Fiat Lux thunders thro* heaven ! 

And, awakening Creation, hath riven 

The resonant portals of Light. 

All gushing with glorious surprises 

The^Sun, in his royalty, rises 

And bursts on the realm of the Night. 

He comes ! and the Silence profound 

That hath watch'd with droopt wings spread afar 

Over Night's maiden dreams, at the sound 

Of the steps of the conquering star, 

Is smitten and scatteiM in flight. 

And he comes : lifts the veil from her breast, 

And sees naked the beautiful Night. 

Venit) vidit, . . . who knows not the rest ? 

8 
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O what an awakening was there ! 

What rapture ! and O what despair ! 

One moment hath ruin'd forever 

Love and power. Alas he and she ? 

Light and darkness ? Impossible ! Never, 

O never, such union can be ! 

Such, of old, was the destiny vain 

Of that incompatible twain : 

And such is the endless condition 

Of Passion, the child of disdain 

And desire — life and death in transition ! 

Hope snatcht from the breast of despair 

Is hers, and a life that is death ; 

For she breathes in the deadliest air, 

And she dies of but one quiet breath. 

Her food is the fruit that's forbidden : 

Her pleasure a prayer never granted : 

Her strength is a wish that is chidden : 

And her weakness the thing that she wanted ! 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 



1. 

" Forgive ! forget ! In haste I spoke. 

My speech was rash. Resent it not. 
Their words unwill'd my lips revoke. 

Stretch out thy hand. Be all forgot." 
But stunn'd, and still'd, the listener stood. 

From stricken heart to sullen brain 
Rebounding beat the insurgent blood, 

Then clogg'd the gates of life again. 



11. 

Those rosy roads where tranquil Thought 

And Feeling once, like merchant peers, 
Embracing mix'd the treasures brought 

From their harmonious hemispheres ; 
In these, Resentment, outraged Pride, 

Wrong'd Honour, Wrath, and rebel Doubt 
Now strove, with forces wandering wide, 

From Reason's stately ranks thrown out. 
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III. 

" ' Forgive ? Forget ? ' Tis lightly said," 

The sullen answer came at last 
Half-crush t, as thro' the spikes it sped 

Of Pride's portcullis — teeth shut fast. 
" ' Forgive ! forget ! ' And in my place, 

Say what wouldst thou, the wronger, do?" 
" I swear it, as I hope for grace, 

I would forgive, forgetting too ! 

IV. 

" And oh that in thy place I were, 

The wronger thou, and mine the wrong ! 
Nay, hold me to the oath I swear, 

And try me if it hold not strong." 
" Man, words are hasty : even so 

Thyself hath said."—" Not hasty this ! 
O trust it ! try it ! ask or do 

Whate'er thou wilt"—" Thou wuTstit?"— " Yes." 

v. 

A blow . . . and he that spake the last 

Beneath the bank where they two stood 
Was rolling wrapt in foam, and fast 

Borne onward by the boisterous flood. 
He beats the blinding wave with strength : 

Chill'd, shaking, aching, drench'd, to shore 
He struggles : climbs the bank at length : 

And feebly feels alive once more. 
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VI. 

" Forgive ! forget ! I struck in haste. 

My blow was rash. Resent it not. 
Is wrong forgiven not wrong effaced ? 

Stretch out thy hand. Be all forgot." 
In wrathful mood he turn'd about, 

Remembered — realized — forgave — 
And, with a rueful smile, held out 

His right hand dripping from the wave. 



VII. 

" Nay, overhasty still ! First dry 

Yon chilly drench that drips amain, 
For who would care to embrace (not I !) 

A slobber'd gutter retching rain ?" 
" Unjust ! " he cried. " Take witness, heaven, 

Struck, sicken'd, soaked to a sop by thee, 
The shock, the shame, I have forgiven, 

Nor mine the fault if chill'd I be. 



VIII. 

" My garments drip, my blood runs cold, 

My limbs are loosed, my lips are blue, 
And if I live till I grow old, 

'Twill be, methinks, no thanks to you. 
I heed not how my hurts were got, 

I only know they hurt me yet ; 
But all, it seems, suffices not, 

Half-drowrtd, you'd have me still not wet / w 
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IX. 

" 'Tis well ! Thou understands me now. 

I, too, can strive : I, too, can brave 
What Friendship feels from Friendship's blow : 

Can pluck my soul from out the wave 
Of overwhelming wrath and shame, 

Reach shore, and, shivering there (like thee) 
Embrace my friend. But not the same 

As Friendship was can Friendship be. 

x. 

" For lost to love, tho' love may last, 

Is all that love must needs forgive ; 
And, tho 1 forgot, the painful past 

Its prey forgets not. Maim'd we live. 
In memory's haunts a horror grows, 

That marks one unremember'd spot ; 
And still the hoary hemlock blows 

Where blows the blue forget-me-not." 



1 
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UNRECEPTIVE CRITICISM. 

A filthy pool, thick over-run 

With scurf and weed, address'd the sun : 

" Men boast thee bright. If bright thou be, 

Now prjove it, and enlighten me." 

Whereto the sun made cold reply, 

" Thine own foul heart first purify." 
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THE STAG AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Pale-garmented in pure tranquillity 
Young night was rising in a rosy sky ; 

And from his freshen'd locks 
The forest, with a glad deep-hearted sigh, 

Shook off the lingering languors of the day. 

Out of dim caves, and dens in desert rocks 
Shy spotted creatures come forth silently 

Along the moony lawns, in merry flocks, 

To roam about, and sport themselves, and play ; 

More bold beneath night's timid moon, 
Than day's overweening noon. 
And all between the tranced earth and heaven 

Wild odours, wandering up and down, 
Like disembodied spirits driven 
By fine emotions of their own, 
Bathed in the sweet of their brooding balm 
The verdurous glooms so cool and calm. 

The dim winds and starbeams on the dimpling 
streams, 
Like parted lovers that meet in dreams, 
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With a passionate interfusion 
Of tremulous sigh and glance 

(How sweet, and yet all an illusion !) 
Have woven their wondrous dance. 
And a motion, a music, a breath, 

Suddenly comes and goes, 
Thrilling the grass beneath ; 

Where the lowliest flower that blows 
Lifts her head as she trembles 

To the touch of an unseen kiss. 
Is it an elf that assembles 
Each spirit of beauty and bliss 

To the revels of Oberon ? 
Is it the sigh of a lover, 
That about in the air doth hover 

Visiting one by one, 
Every fairest blossom ; 

And satisfied finding none 
Half so fair as the bosom 
Which itself was born upon ? 

Oh, whatsoever he be, 

That Spirit, his breath so slight 
Hath left grass, blossom, and tree, 

In a tremble of pure delight. 
" Come, welcome me ! " whispers he, 

As he wanders the meadows among, 
" And delay not to welcome me, 

Who may not linger long, 
For my name is Joy. Come away ! 
Night, kiss'd by the swooning day, 
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Is blushing, and breathing soft ; 
Faint balm of the budded may 

Falls sweet in the grassy croft, 
And the forest odours stray 

Thro' the starlit leaves aloft. 



" Come away, with a lightsome leap ! 
For man is afar and asleep. 

I have seal'd his lips, and set 
My fairest dreams to keep 

Good guard on his slumbers yet. 

" Come away ! for the fields are clear : 
And those dreams, as I linger here, 

From the soul of your tyrant banish 
The thoughts ye have cause to fear 

As soon as those dreams shall vanish. 



" Thoughts that are cruel and strong 
With the lust of rapine and wrong, 

And persecution and pain. 
O hasten ! who knoweth how long 

It may be ere you hail me again ? 

" For man, too, persecutes me; 
Whom, whithersoever I flee, 

He pursueth from place to place. 
But / know better than ye 

How still to elude his chase. 
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" And never shall he attain me, 
Who would in his haste profane me ; 

Never as long as he lives ! 
Tho' all the fiercer to gain me 

He hurries, and struggles, and strives. 

" But to you do I freely come, 

And O welcome me while ye may ! 
For nowhere on Earth is my home ; 

And wherever I fain would stay, 
Again, in a rapture to roam 

I know not whither, and stray, 
As now over night's blue dome, 

My light wings lift me away." 

So whispered Joy. And from the trembling boughs 
A sweet confusion of lisp'd welcomes rose ; 

Whilst all the enraptured forest did carouse, 
And with responsive throes 
Innumerable murmurings unhouse 
From the deep heart of his immense repose. 

One voice alone with accents clear 

To that supreme appeal replied 
In notes that charm'd the throbbing ear 

Of night ; and, ere their echoes died, 
Wrapp'd in a maze of music strong 

The moonlit lawns, the mellow vales, 
The lonesome mountain tops, and lakes 
That bosom-deep bathed scented brakes, 
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And downward streams that danced along 
The shadowy slopes of shelter'd dales ; 

One voice of pure triumphant song, 
That voice, the Nightingale's ! 

As a torrent that's laden with sparry ore 

Which it bears in its bubbling course along 
From its hidden source, no eye may explore, 

In the depth of the underworld ; that song, 
Loaded with all that is lovely and strange 

In the wondrous woodlands, unreveal'd, — 
All the raptures of sportive change 
And divine surprise, in their dells conceal'd,- 
Fresh from its fathomless well-spring, deep 
In the intricate dark of the leaves, did leap. 
And, first, the voice so tender clear, 
Drop by drop, in the dreaming ear 
O' the darkness pour'd its strain serene, 
But anon, grown bolder, and blithe, and keen, 
In the ecstasy of its aery course, 
O'er the meadow grass to the mountain gorse 
It bounded ; and leaping the waterfall, 
Fiercely beat on the bastion'd wall 
Of the far-off solitary hill ; 
Whose echoes, surprised, in a tumult shrill 
Of exultations innumerable, 
Started out of their caves, to float 
Mere, and meadow, and mountain o'er, 
Mixt with each arrogant mutinous note 
Of that intense song ; which is now no more 
A vague voice wandering away on the night, 



I 
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But the life and soul of the world ; whose core 
Cloven with music, poureth its store 
Of long-pent passion, supprest delight, 
And hope, the dearer for half-despair ; 
Over-brimming with rapture quite 
That reeling chalice of melody rare ; 
Whose liquid sweet on the swooning air 
Spreads here and there till 'tis everywhere. 
For all that is living above or below it 
With a heart to feel, and a voice to show it, 
Catching the paean, with choral chant 
Carries it onward, jubilant ! 

O Joy ! and i9 this thy meaning ? this t 

Doth the bird interpret thy voice aright ? 
O why doth she mingle anguish and bliss ? 

Why dasht with doubt is her deep delight ? 
Must thou penetrate all, and trouble the rest 
Of sorrow, that sobs on thy panting breast ? 
Wouldst thou console her ? Or is it not she 
Whose tears, as they fall, are now saddening thee ? 
Seekest thou ever as thou goest by, 
To greaten and deepen thine own domain ? 
And hast thou beheld with a jealous eye, 
Passing o'er it the realm of Pain ? 
And, wedding with her, wouldst wear her crown, 
And call her kingdom, so vast, thine own ? 

Whatever it meant, that wild song of the bird, 

Doubtless all who its music heard 

(Each according to his own mood) 

In a different sense may have understood. 
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For while (crept out of his sandy house 

To feast by the sound of that festive psalm) 
The Rabbit, with his fur-vested spouse 
And many a guest, continued to browse, 

And nibble his meal in contentment calm, 
The crowned Stag, with uplifted horn, 
And nostril puft by a noble scorn, 
And throat out-thrust and sinewy flank 
That dripp'd with the dews of his fern-couch dank, 
As he rose supreme like a bronzen god, 
Sniff d the incense that stream'd from the sod, 
And was thrill'd by a rapture of royal pride. 
For that large melody wild and wide 
Had fill'd his soul with a force that stream'd 
Thro* its throbbing depths. And he saw, or seem'd 
To see before him, but glorified 
By the glow of a pure ideal light, 
His own free life on the mountain side 
In its vigorous youth so brave and bright. 
What haughty battle ! What hairbreadth flight ! 

And what wild wooings, by combat won, 
When his armed foeman fell before him ! 

What panting peril, when hard upon 
His headlong track, ere the wave whirl'd o'er 

him, 
Nearer and clearer he heard the sound 
Of the blowing horn, and the baying hound ! 
How many a vast bewildering leap 
Over the torrent, from steep to steep ! 
And at last, in covert, what proud repose, 
At the opulent day's voluptuous close ! 
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All this he felt in his soul again, 

As it follow'd that strenuous melody far 
Far away, over hill and plain, 

In a tempest of triumphing love and war ; 
So wrapt by the sound of the revelling strain 
That he heard not above, in the boughs hard by, 

The dusky sentinel's warning cry, 
As the Raven flew out ; and, with sudden wing, 

Flapp'd the starry blue interspace 
'Twixt the oak and the elm top : hurrying 

From the forest away at a startled pace. 
Nor heard he the dry bough crackling beneath, 

Which had scared the bird whose croak presages 
To him that hears it approaching death. 

For the Raven hath been Death's herald for 
ages. 
But fast death follow'd — with flash and sound, 
And the stag gave a single agonized bound, 
And sunk in the herbage. 

Drop by drop, 
Something is dripping, what can it be ? 
River of life, is it thou ? O stop ! 
How small is the gate that is open'd for thee ! 
Ungrateful blood ! flow back, flow back, 
Nor stain pure Nature's green robe black ! 
O All those vigorous veins again 
With love, and courage, and proud disdain, 
And passion, and pleasure, and power of will, 
And the instinct of noble things ! Be still 
What nothing but thou canst be — and thou 
Only there whence thou hastenest now — 

T 
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Life ! Life, fooling the heart it fills 

With the multitudinous miracles 

Of a world of sense ; a boundless stage 

For the busy drama of youth and age ; 

And yet — in its simple self (see here !) 

But a little drop, a ruddy tear ; 

No bigger each globe of its crimson brine 

Than the dew that is beading the eglantine ! 

From the spot still mark'd by a faint blue smoke 

The sportsman strode ; on his victim cast 
A glance of approval proud ; then spoke, 

" Liest thou there, at last ? at last ! 
Brave quarry, so often tracked and lost ! 

Well hit ! 'twas a master shot, I vow, 
Worthy of me — and of thee ! Go boast 

Who sent thee there to the shades below ! 
I leave thee to-night ; but to-morrow again 
Will come to bear thee away, with a train 
Worthy thy rank, to the Manor Hall." 

Then a branch he pluck'd from the pine ; stoop'd 
low, 
Spread it broad like a funeral pall 

Over the dead ; and departed slow. 

Sniffing about 

To right and left, 
Ere he ventures out 

Of his sandy cleft, 
The Rabbit thrusts 

A nostril pink ; 



I 
I 
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Which fine quick gusts 

Of alarm do shrink 
And swell, by turns. 

Prepared for retreat 
If his scent discerns 

Any foe to meet, 
He spreads, and lifts 

To the evening gale, 
An ear that shifts 

Like a pilot sail ; 
And seems to solicit 

The warning word 
Which Chance, inexplicit, 

Disdains to accord 
To so mean a creature. 

His gait fear jerks ; 
And on every feature 

Some influence lurks 
Of the fancied danger 

That cautious greets, 
Like a puzzled stranger, 

Whate'er it meets 
With a salutation 

Over-polite 
To the rank and station 

Of all in sight. 
Of self-contempt 

'Tis the self-conceit : 
The coward's attempt 

To be thought discreet : 
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The poetry of poltroonery, 

Which ever estimates too high 

Its chance to catch Fate's careless eye, 

And play a part in life's tragedy ! 

And the Rabbit the fallen Stag draws near : 
" O fair ill-fated creature ! " he sighs, 

And there is the gleam of a gathering tear 
In the glowing gloom of his beaded eyes. 
" Liest thou thus, alas, so low, 
Who less than a little hour ago 
Wast the image of all that is glorious and great ? 
O why, O why (for thine evil fate !) 
Instead of the Raven's warning word, 
Didst thou heed the flatteries, false, absurd, 
Of that lying poet, the Nightingale ? 
Fatal error, we all bewail ! 
The world, for those that despise them not, 
Is full of warnings in every spot : 
And the Raven (whose voice, tho' harsh it be, 
Is true, at least) to thee, as to me, 
Gave friendly notice. Thou wouldst not heed ; 
And now thou art dying, I fear, indeed ! 
Whilst I, who from all that deign to give 
Accept good counsel, unharm'd yet live." 

The haughty Stag, in death's agony, 
For the last time open'd his darkening eye, 
And answer'd " Pity me not, weak friend ! 
That song — the cause of my death, I know — 
Hath immortalised a life which thou 
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Wilt never be able to comprehend. 

And I welcome death, if life hath granted 

To the soul of a poet the inspiration 
To celebrate in a song enchanted 

A life found worthy of celebration. 
Welcome death — if, before I die, 
I behold transform'd into poesy 
A life which, living, I lov'd so well ! 

Such a moment is perfect bliss. 
Nor could life, were life prolonged, excel, 

Or add one joy to the joy of this. 
Death comes in time to complete and crown 
Life's action, soon as its worth is known. 
And I die as I lived ; who lived to die 
What I am — the hero of poesy ! 
Pity me not, unenvied creature ! 
Make the most of thy different nature, 
Nor lose (what it helps thee keep) the habit 
Of being alive — with the life of a rabbit ! " 



MORAL 

Of the Stag and the Nightingale. 

O poets, by your song sublime 

Perchance you do but lure to death 

Great hearts, that beat beneath their rhyme 
Too fiercely fast for mortal breath. 
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Yet, gifting these with joys above 

Life's petty pleasures, prudent pains, 
And vulgar needs, your song removes 

From souls that feel its noble strains 
The ignoble pangs, and base despairs 

Of those who fear, and those who fly. 
Death's victims are the slaves he spares, 

Who live in daily dread to die. 



\ 
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THE STAR AND THE LEAF. 

Part i. 
1. 

ACROSS the royal city slow, 

Two funeral trains are sweeping : 

Clad all unlike the mourners go, 
But all alike are weeping. 

One train is drest in civic vest, 
And sable plumes are swinging 

Above the hearse that to its rest 
The corpse within is bringing. 

Beyond the city walls, two graves 
In the green charnel closure, 

Gape open, where rank herbage waves 
O'er hillocks ribb'd with osier. 

One train in gold and scarlet fold 
Of martial pomp is glowing : 

And bronzen-mouthed music bold 
About the bier is blowing. 
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2. 

Each funeral train thro' separate gates 

From out the city passes : 
But both the self-same goal awaits 

Among the graveyard grasses. 
And those from there, and these from here, 

Death's mansion hospitable « 

Receives, with room for either bier, 

The scarlet and the sable. 
Each for the last time here below 

Companion^ by the living, 
In earth to rest from all the woe 

Of earth, and all the striving, 
To their still home the dead men come, 

Where grave to grave is brother : 
And 'neath the grey Cathedral dome 

The two biers front each other. 



On this the star of honour glows, 

A soldier's glorious guerdon : 
On that a laurel chaplet blows, 

The poet's treasured burden. 
He whose death car the deathless star 

Of honour gilds with glory, 
The beams had ne'er beheld save far 

Far off in famous story : 
And he, to deck whose cherisht tomb 

Men twine the laurel garland, 
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Had never seen that laurel bloom 
Save dim in Fancy's far land. 

4- 

When bier to bier at last drew near, 

One with the hero in it, 
One with the bard, the atmosphere 

In that mysterious minute 
Was thrill'd with something great. Men heard 

A voice above them crying, 
" Two Kings ! " and in the steeple stirr'd 

The solemn bells replying. 
But thro' the swell o' the swinging bell, 

And thro' the sacred chorus, 
And the deep organ music, fell 

Exulting round and o'er us 
Was it the sound of human song ? 

Or was it spirits singing ? 
How sweet those accents stream'd, and strong, 

Thro' our rapt senses ringing 
A shout ! a cry ! a paean high ! 

A hymn of glad thanksgiving ! 
And then that voice ... I know not, I, 

If of the dead or living. 

5- 

" Thanks to the immortal gods I give 

For all their gifts to mortal men. 
Sweet is mere life : more sweet to live 

With sweeter than mere life in ken : 
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But sweetest of their gifts I call 

The gift that re-creates creation, 
Converts the nothing to the ally 

And, with sublime transfiguration 
Turns lifeless dust to living glory; 

A scrap of tinsel to a star ; 
The present and the transitory 

To the eternal and afar. 
Seen thrd the battles smoky skies 

Ablaze above the changing lines, 
To lure the soldiers sanguine eyes 

The star of honour soars and shines. 
He bounds within the bounding walls, 

He springs to clasp it to his crest, 
First in the breach he stands, and falls 

Dead, with the bullet in his breast. 
A nation mourns the brave who fell : 

But of its million mourners, one, 
And one alone, hath power to tell 

How all have felt what few have done : 
The poet he : and his the doom 

Of days that miss, and dreams that crave 
A laurel, fate forbids to bloom 

Till green hath grown its owners grave. 
Yet not in vain each sought afar 

What only they that seek it own; 
For in the soldier burrtd a star, 

And in the poet bloom* d a crown." 
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PART II. 



I. 



Another voice, of lower strain, 
(Perchance some mourner's wailing) 

Brake in there, sharp as human pain 
O'er human hope prevailing. 

2. 

" O wretched race of men, who lose 

Your lives, by striving to live double, 
And for lifers best achievement chose 

Its sudden end, or lingering trouble / 
O star soon quencftd in gloom profound! 

Ill fared the heart that haiVd thy beam : 
Its guerdon was the deep death wound 

And all thy light a lying dream / 
O laurel? d brow, men crown in death / 

A thorny crown in life was thine, 
And not for thee the laurel wreath 

Till thou wert dead did Fame entwine; 
Lean Want thy bitter banquet spread: 

Thy daily guest was Daily Care : 
And lame Disease with limping tread 

Thy treacherous follower, well knew where 
To deal the unresisted blow 

When stern Neglect had barred the door. 
They starved thee first, who crown thee now, 

Nor knew thee till thou wast no more. 
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O fretful heart and soul that give 
No rest to flesh and blood! O men 

Who lose your lives, a life to live 
That foils your grasp, and fools your ken ! " 



PART III. 
T. 

But, undeterr'd, again we heard 

In tones of indignation 
The voice that first our spirits stirr'd 

Rebuking lamentation : 

2. 

" The soldier when he first of all 

His country s self devoted sons, 
His country s standard der the wall, 

Uplifted 'mid the roaring guns, 
He was himself his country then, 

Ages to come and ages gone, 
Alajestic times, heroic men, 

The past, the future, both in one. 
The hopes, the memories, all thafs best 

And noblest in the heart and mind 
Of a whole nation one man's heart 

Embraced, and one man's soul enshrined : 
These in a moment all were his : 

That little moment s fervid flight 



I 
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Glowed with the life of centuries ; 

He liifdit, and 1 twos infinite. 
The poet when he moved unknown 

Among the crowds who praise him now, 
A stranger to his native town 

That knew him not, nor cared to know ; 
He only felt, he only heard, 

In distant ages yet undated, 
Young hearts set beating by the word 

His own, that beat for them, created. 
He saw in eyes that see not yet 

The sympathising tear-drops start 
From sources his own tears had set 

Fresh flowing in the human heart, 
Whose sweetest seeds they fertilise 

To flowers that fairest fruitage give : 
He knew that 'tis not till he dies 

The poets power begins to live. 
And they, the hero and the bard 

A grandeur found transcending grief 
In that which is its own reward, 

The faith that forms the star, the leaf." 
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LEGEND OF THE FALCON AND DOVE. 



King Usinara, at the dawn of day, 
Was, by the sacred banks of Jumna, praying ; 

When to his breast a dove, that all the way 
A falcon followed fast, flew down, essaying 

To find safe refuge on that royal breast ; 

So round the bird the kind king wrapped his vest. 

Then to the King the Falcon flew. Said he 

" Hail, noble King ! May all that's thine be more ! 

But something hast thou which belongs to me, 
Hid in thy royal robe. Great King, restore 

What Justice, by my voice, demands of thee ! " 
" Nay, ne'er shall Justice," said the King, " deplore 

That Usinara to their foes betrayed 

The friendless who appealed to him for aid ! " 

Forthwith the Falcon answered, " Far and wide 

Is thy fidelity to duty known ; 
Yet duty's simplest rule thou sett'st aside, 

When him that from thee claims what is his own 

U 
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Away thou sendest with his claim denied. 

That Dove by me was fairly hunted down ; 
'Tis mine, not thine. My right to it is good ; 
What right hast thou to rob me of my food ? " 



" Great Falcon," said the monarch, " understand 

That pity is the duty of a king. 
Behold this little trembler in my hand, 

See how thy presence sets it fluttering ! 
Dost thou not know, then, the divine command ? 

Three sins there be, beyond all pardoning : 
A Brahmin, or a sacred cow, to slay, 
Or him that in thee trusteth to betray. ,, 



Whereto the Falcon. " By their nourishment 
All creatures live ; and he that takes away 

From any living creature what God meant 
For its sustainment, doth that creature slay. 

If thou to me the food by Indra sent 
Denyest, O King, I needs must die ; and they 

Whose lives upon mine own depend, my wife 

And children four, thou dost deprive of life ; 



u Thus, to prolong one life whose hour is due 
To nature's claim, by Indra's will decreed, 

Six times as many murders dost thou do, 
And yet to Pity dost impute the deed ! 
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Can Duty contradict herself by two 

Opposed commands, yet both be right ? Take heed ! 
And search thyself, lest this confusion be 
Not in thy kingly duty, but in thee." 



u Wisely thou speakest," said the King. " Thy words, 
O Falcon, stir my mind, altho' my heart 

They leave untouch'd. Suparn, the King of Birds, 
Whose lore is more than man's, methinks thou art ! 

I cannot answer thee. Thy speech accords 
With what seems just. Yet, tho' not mine the art 

To express it rightly, something in me, some 

Deep voiceless instinct, eloquently dumb, 



" Forbids me to betray to instant death 
This helpless creature that hath trusted me. 

I would not wrong thee, Falcon. Waste not breath 
In craving what I cannot grant. But see ! 

Search thou my realm all round, from holt to heath, 
From hill to vale, from field to forest, free 

To choose whate'er thou wilt from herd, or drove, 

Or fold, or flock, in ransom for this Dove ! " 



" Nay, neither mutton, nor yet venison," said 
The Falcon, " is the food that I can eat ; 

When Indra made all living things, he made 
The dove to be the falcon's natural meat." 
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" Then," cried the King, " take something else instead ! 

I care not what. My realm is rich and great, 
So is my heart. I grudge not what I give. 
Take all thou wilt — except this fugitive ! " 



" See," said the Falcon, " how one step aside 
From simple duty, seem it ne'er so small, 

Leads on to errors reaching far and wide 
From bad to worse ! My rightful due is all 

I ask of thee ; my right thou hast denied, 
And thereby done me wrong : yet dost thou call 

All things by their wrong names, rather than do 

One thing that's right, if it be painful too. 



" Not only of my lawful nourishment 

Thou dost defraud me, but wouldst leave me not 
My last right left — that robbery to resent. 

Sweet is the gratitude from others got 
For gifts bestowed ; and sweet it is to vent 

In cheap compassion for another's lot 
The easy impulse of benevolence ; 
And thou these sweets wouldst taste at my expense ; 



"Thou art not just, yet generous thou wouldst be ; 

Thou robb'st me of my right, yet wouldst bestow 
Upon me gifts that are no use to me ; 

Wherefore, O King ? That thou may'st cheaply know 
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(Having procured it at no cost to thee) 

The pleasantness of virtue's genial glow ! 
It pleaseth thee to offer flock and herd ; 
But it would pain thee to give up that bird ; 



" And what is pleasant to thyself thou dost, 

By what to me is painful purchasing 
The lazy luxury of appearing just 

And generous both ! " At this, the startled King, 
Like thee, Glenaveril, finding himself thrust 

'Twixt a dilemma's horns, began to wring 
His hands, as thou dost, and like thee, to cry 
" Impossible ! " Then did the Falcon fly 



Up to the King, and whisper in his ear 

" So be it ! thou bidst me choose. I choose what's fit ; 
And, since that Dove is to thy heart so dear, 

Give me, O generous King, instead of it, 
Of thine own flesh the Dove's full weight. I swear 

That I will claim no more, if thou submit 
To this condition." And the King replied, 
" Thy claim is just ! It shall be satisfied." 



Then Usinara bade his servants bring 
The balance from his treasure-house, and put 

The Dove into one scale of it. The King 

His bosom bared, and drew his sword, and cut 
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Flesh from the bone, and flung it quivering 
And bleeding down into the other. But 
The Dove outweighed the King's flesh. And again 
He cut himself, and cut, and cut — in vain ! 



For every time that Usinara threw 
More of his flesh into one scale, the weight 

Of the Dove heavier in the other grew, 
Until at last, bewildered, desperate, 

Dripping from head to foot with gory dew. 
Into that scale's grim shambles, with a great 

Cry of despair, the monarch leapt, and stood, 

Trampling beneath him his own flesh and blood. 



Then, from the other scale, and high above 

The head of Usinara, in the air 
Hovering where poised the Falcon, rose the Dove : 

And forthwith both the Dove and Falcon were 
Transfigured ; and a sudden glory clove 

The clouds, which to its inmost heart laid bare 
The heaven of heavens. Divinely musical 

A voice said, " I am Indra, Lord of All, 



" And of My Will an Effluence Divine 

Was yonder Dove. This earth, so said thy fame, 
Contained no nobler character than thine ; 

To test that noble character we came, 
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And well hath been accomplished our design ! 

Weighed in our balance, we thy worth proclaim 
True to the test. Thy life on earth is o'er, 
For earthly life can teach thee nothing more ; 



" Duty's whole lesson thou hast learned at last, 
Which in self-sacrifice begins and ends. 

By the rejection of thyself thou hast 
Regained the Infinite, whose life transcends 

All personality. Behold how vast 

The sphere to which thy spirit now extends 

Its flight unfettered ! Usinara, rise, 

And take thy place among the deities ! " 
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THE LEGEND OF POETRY. 

Adam and Eve, cast out of Paradise, 
Wander'd along the wilderness forlorn, 
Till all its unfamiliar sands and skies 
Were one dim solitude without a bourne. 
Then Eve, outwearied, sank upon the ground ; 
And, where she fell, motionless she remahVd. 
Adam had climb'd a little barren mound 
A few steps farther. There he stood, and strain'd 
His backward gaze to the forbidden bound 
Of Eden. Still their banisht lord could see, 
Though faint in fading light, the happy bowers 
Where nevermore his fallen mate and he 
Might roam or rest, renewing griefless hours : 
And Adam groan'd. 

Meanwhile, unheard, unview'd, 
Jehovah's arm'd Archangel, from the gate 
He had shut forever, adown the solitude 
And darkness of that world all desolate 
The footsteps of the fugitives pursued. 

Sudden he stood by Adam's side, and said, 
" Man, thou hast far to go. It is not good 
To look behind thee. Forward turn thy head ! 
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Thither thy way lies." And the man replied 

" I cannot." " What thou canst thou knowest not," 

The Archangel answer'd, " for thou hast not tried. 

But trial is henceforth Man's earthly lot, 

And what he must he can do." Adam cried 

" What must I ? " " Thou hast set aside God's word, 

But canst not," said the Angel, " set aside 

Necessity ; whose bidding, tho* abhorr'd, 

Obey thou must." And Adam ask'd in awe 

" Is then Necessity another Lord ?" 

The Angel answer'd " 'Tis another Law." 

" Another Law ! But me thy sweeping sword 

Hath left not," Adam mutter'd, " hap what may, 

Another Paradise to forfeit still. 

What if that other Law I disobey ? " 

" Thou canst not," sigh'd the Seraph, " for thy will 

Hath lost its freedom, which was yesterday 

A part of Paradise. For good or ill 

Necessity controls it. Wretch, thou art 

Weary already, and thou fain wouldst sleep, 

Yet sleep thou dost not, tho' thine eyelids smart 

With the unwilling vigil they must keep ; 

'Tis thy necessity to think and wake. 

To-morrow, thou wouldst wake and think. In vain ! 

Slumber unwill'd thy thoughts shall overtake, 

And sleep thou shalt, tho' sleep thou wouldst not. 

Pain 
Thou wouldst avoid, yet pain shall be thy lot. 
Thou wouldst go forth — Necessity forbids, 
Chains fast thy weakness to one hated spot, 
And on thy shut wish locks her iron lids. 
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Thou wouldst know one thing, yet shalt know it not. 

Thou wouldst be ignorant of another thing, 

Yet canst not choose but know it. Unforgot 

To thy reluctant memory shall cling 

What thou wouldst fain forget, forgotten fleet 

From foil'd remembrance on evasive wing 

What thou wouldst fain remember. Change or cheat 

Necessity, thou canst not." 

Shuddering 
Adam crouch'd low at the Archangel's feet, 
And cried " Whate'er I must be, and whate'er 
I can be, aid, O aid me, to forget 
What I no longer may be ! Even this bare 
Inhospitable wilderness might yet 
To unremembering eyes seem all as fair 
As Eden's self, nor should I more repine 
Were I once more unable to compare." 
" Poor wretch," the Angel said, u wouldst thou resign 
All that remains to thee of Paradise ?" 
" Of Paradise is anything still mine ? " 
Sigh'd Adam, and the Angel answer'd " Yes, 
The memory of it." " Thence," he groan'd, " arise 
My sharpest torments. I should suffer less 
If I could cease to miss what I survive." 
"Wouldst thou the gift, then, of forgetfulness ? " 
The Seraph ask'd. And Adam cried, " Give ! give ! " 

With looks uplift, that search'd the deeps of heaven, 
Silent the Angel stood, till, as it were- 
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In response from the source of glory given 

To that seraphic gaze, which was a prayer, 

Reorient thro' the rifted dark, and high 

O'er Eden, rose the dawn of such a day 

As nevermore man's mourning eyes shall bless 

With beauty that hath withered from his way, 

And gladness that is gone beyond his guess. 

The panting Paradise beneath it lay 

Beatified in the divine caress 

Of its effulgence ; and, with fervid sigh, 

All Eden's folded labyrinths open'd wide 

Abysm within abysm of loveliness. 

Thither the Archangel pointed, and replied : 

u Adam, once more look yonder ! Fix thine eye 

Upon the guarded happiness denied 

To the denial of its guardian law. 

Contemplate thy lost Eden — the last time ! " 



And Adam lifted up his face, and saw 

Far off the bowery lawns and blissful streams 

Of Eden, fair as in his sinless prime, 

And fairer than to love forbidden seems 

The long'd-for face whose lips in dreams requite 

Adoring sighs that, save in passionate dreams, 

Are disallow'd idolatries. Dark night 

Elsewhere above the lifeless waste was spread, 

As o'er a dead face the blindfolding pall. 

" Seest thou thy sinless past ? " the Angel said. 

And Adam moan'd, " All, all ! I see it all, 

And know it mine no more ! " 
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His helmed head, 
As in obedience to some high command 
Delivered to him by no audible word, 
The Archangel bow'd. Then, with decisive hand, 
He seized and drew his formidable sword. 
Thro' night's black bosom burn'd the plunging brand ; 
Two-edged fires, the lightnings of the Lord, 
Flasht from its fervid blade, below, above, 
And, where their brilliance thro* the darkness broke, 
Clear from the zenith to the nadir clove 
Man's sundeiM universe. At one dread stroke 
The Archangelic sword had hewn in twain 
The substance of Eternity. 



There ran 
The pang and shudder of a fierce surprise 
Thro* Adam's soul ; and then he slept again 
As he had slept before, when he (likewise 
In twain divided — Man and Woman) began 
His double being. 

Upon the night-bound plain, 
In two vast fragments, each a dim surmise, 
Eternity had fallen — one part toward man, 
The other part toward man's lost Paradise. 
The light of Eden by its fall was crost, 
And in its shadow vanisht — save one gleam 
Of faintly-lingering glory that was lost 
In Adam's slumber, and became — A Dream. 
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Adam had lost his memory by the stroke 

Of that celestial sword's transfixing flame, 

And so forgot his dream when he awoke. 

Yet did its unremember'd secret claim 

Release from dull oblivion's daily yoke 

In moments rare. He knew not whence they came, 

Nor was it in his power to reinvoke 

Their coming : but at times thro' all his frame 

He felt them, like an inward voice that spoke 

Of things which have on earth no uttered name ; 

And sometimes like a sudden light they broke 

Upon his darkest hours, and put to shame 

His dull despondency, his fierce unrest, 

His sordid toil, and miserable strife. 

These rare brief moments Adam deem'd his best, 

And called them all The Poetry of Life. 
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In that dread instant when Eternity 
Was by the AngeFs sword asunder riven, 
There sounded from the starry deep a cry 
That shook the constellated poles of heaven : 

" Elohim ! Elohim ! what hast thou done, 

Whose sword hath hewn Eternity in twain ? 

One part of it is now the Past, and one 

The Future (phantoms both, exempt from pain 

By lifeless unreality alone !) 

And the pang'd Present, like an open wound, 

Between them gapes, lest aught should close again 

What thou hast cloven." 

To this poignant sound 
The Seraph, leaning on his sword down-slanted, 
Listen'd, and in compassion or disdain 
Smiled gravely, as he murmur 5 d " It is well. 
The Reign of Time begins, man's prayer is granted. 



Then loud he calPd to the Abyss of Hell, 

" Stunn'd rebels, rouse your swooning hosts, and rise,. 

x 
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Tho' thunder-smitten, from the Penal Pit ! 

Time's ravageable realm wide open lies 

For your invasion, and the spoils of it 

To you no more Eternity denies. 

Find in its painful fields your pasture fit, 

Be every pulse of consciousness your prey, 

And chase the panting moment as it flies ! " 

Hell to the invocation answer'd " Yea ! " 

And, pour'd in surge on surge of flame-pulsed cries, 

The fervid rush of her Infernal Powers 

Sounded like roaring fire, tho' sightless they 

As midnight storms. 

" Eternity is dead ! 
And Time, the quivering corpse of it, is ours ! 
And from Eternity's death-wound," they said, 
" Fast, fast, the life-drops fall — days, minutes, hours, 
Drop after drop, with world on world, away — 
Into the final nothingness at last ! 
To-day sinks swooning into yesterday, 
The future disappears into the past. 
Eternity lies lost in what hath been 
And is no more, or in what is not yet ; 
For all the rest is but a sigh between 
A hovering fear and a forlorn regret 
And every moment but begins in vain 
A world that is with every moment ended ; 
For broken is Eternity in twain, 
And never shall Eternity be mended." 

This sullen paean waked, where'er it went 
Around the rolling world, responsive sounds 
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Of wrath and pain ; as if all passions pent 

In some titanic soul had burst the bounds 

Of individuality, and blent 

Their personal essence with the mindless might 

Of universal forces. First, there came 

Ominous suspirations, tremours slight 

Of sleepy terror, from the shuddering pores 

And joints and sockets of earth's giant frame ; 

Anon, Behemoth, bellowing, with fierce roars 

Shook all his chains. The mountains, rack'd and 

pang'd 
By earthquake, thunder'd from their fiery cores ; 
From smitten crag to crag the cataracts clang'd ; 
The sharp rain hiss'd ; the ocean howl'd ; the shores 
Shriek'd ; and the woods tumultously twang'd 
Their wailing harps. But what was felt and heard 
Thro' all that uproar's dissonant hurricane 
Was not the inarticulate noise alone 
Of winds and waves and woods and mountains stirrd 
To screaming storm ; there was a' mystic strain 
Of spiritual agony, a tone 
Of conscious torment, mingled with the train 
Of those unconscious sounds, — the personal moan 
Of some invisible being's passionate pain. 

Wild as the roar of an uprooted world 

Wrench'd from its orbit, round the Dream of Man 

This swarm of demon discords roll'd and swirl'd. 

Thro' Adam's slumber, as it hurtled by, 

Its sounds were scattered ; and his dream began 

Dimly to shape beneath his sleep-shut eye 
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Weird wavering images that were, or seem'd, 
The echoes of those sounds made visible. 
So that to Adam's soul the dream he dream'd 
Was even as if on some vast curtain fell 
Troops of stupendous shadows in the glare 
Shed o'er it from a mighty furnace, lit 
Behind the back of one who, to his chair 
Fast chain'd, with wistful eyes peruses it, 
Wondering what sort of unseen beings are those 
Whose phantoms thro' the glory come and go : 
For of them nothing more the watcher knows 
Than the huge shadows they, in passing, throw 
Athwart the lurid curtain ; nor whence flows 
The light those shadows darken, doth he know.* 

Still smiled the Seraph. Slow, in circuit wide, 

Around the sphere of Adam's dream he drew 

The solemn splendours of his sword, and cried 

" Thus far, no farther ! " The Infernal Crew 

In vain to storm that aery circle tried, 

And round it hoarse their grovelling hubbub grew, 

Reluctantly beginning to subside 

In sullen howls and stifled bellowings. 

Then cried the Angel, " W T aken, also, you 
That slumber in the silence of sweet things, 
Voices of Consolation ! and pursue 
From hour to hour with your fond welcomings 
That promise"fair the fleeting hours renew ! 
Come hither from the hidden heavens that are 

* Plato. — Republic. Book vii. 
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Your homes on earth ! Come, with the south winds, 

hither 
From rosy kingdoms of the Vesper Star ! 
Come, with the sunrise, from the golden ether ! 
Come with the cushat's goodnight coo, from bowers 
Bathed in the tender dews of eventide, 
Or with the hymn that to the matin hours 
The laverock sings in glory unespied ! 
Ripple light music of the restless breeze 
Thro' murmurous haunts of sylvan oracles, 
And loose the secrets lisp'd by summer seas 
Into the husht pink ears of blushing shells ! 
Come, with remembered sounds of warbling stream, 
And whispering bough, from woodland cloisters ! Come, 
Consolers ! Enter here, and let the Dream 
That Man is dreaming be henceforth your home ! " 

To this appeal the answer lingered long, 

And not a sound upon the darkness stirred 

Save the faint moanings of the Demon Throng. 

But a strange note, not theirs, at length was heard, 

A single timorous note of distant song, 

Like the first chirrup of a callow bird. 

Then, one by one, from here and there, arose 

Clear in the far-off stillness of the night 

(As from the bosom of the twilight grows 

Star after star) a multitude of light 

But thrilling tones, a choral harmony 

Of silvery voices in symphonious scale ; 

Whose heavenward anthem peal'd from sky to sky, 

As " Hail ! " they sang, " Benignant Elohim, hail ! 
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The living soul of dead Eternity 

Thy rescuing sword hath free'd. From its dark prison 

Released at last, on pinions glorious 

Behold, that radiant Spirit is now arisen ! 

And hark, how sweet the song it sings to us ! 

How sweet the song, how fair the face ! for fled 

The hovering frown erewhile its aspect wore, 

And lo, the frigid features of the dead 

Are flusht with spiritual life ! No more 

Those eyes are cold, no more those lips are dumb, 

And * Fear no more,' they sing, ' to gaze on me ! 

Ye call'd me Fate when I was frozen numb 

In the cold silence of Eternity, 

And then ye fear'd me : but my living home 

Henceforth is in the hearts of all who live. 

Fear me no more, then, for to you I come 

With an eternal gift that shall survive 

Fate's despot rule o'er Time's brief horoscope ! 

Eternity is still the gift I give 

To all who trust me, and my name is Hope.' " 

And " ave ! ave ! " sang the Voices. " Thee 
We welcome, holy Hope, that from afar 
Dost bring the promise of sweet things to be, 
Forever sweeter than all things that are ! 
Born flying, thy fair flight thou canst not stop, 
But into the sad hearts it leaves behind 
Thou dost, in passing, from thy pinions drop 
One spotless plume that, cherisht, keeps in mind 
The dear remembrance of its passage. We, 
What can we give thee in return for this ? 
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Take at their best, to save them, take with thee 
Our sweetest joys, our holiest hours ; whose bliss, 
To thy far kingdom borne away, shall be 
Better and brighter, holier still, and higher ! 
Take also, Spirit of Eternity, 

What Time made ours, to make it thine — De- 
sire ! " 

Closer and clearer the sweet Voices grew, 

Borne floating on their own song's rhythmic 

stream, 
Flutter'd round Adam's slumber, downward flew, 
And settled in the bosom of his dream. 
" Rest there, Consolers ! " the Archangel said, 
"And you, Disturbers, strive as you have striven, 
And thou — dream on, poor Dreamer ! " 

Then he spread 
His spacious pinions, and return'd to heaven. 
Out of the depths of Adam's dream, and clear 
AH round it, those Consoling Voices pour'd 
Pure strains of silver sound, that fill'd the sphere 
Traced by the circuit of the Anger's sword. 
The Demon Powers, resentful, roused again 
Their turbulent cohorts to the overthrow 
Of this melodious bulwark, but in vain ; 
For there Hell's surges broke, and hoarse below 
Roll'd in tumultuary undertones 
Their weltering waves of passion and of pain, 
Goaded and groaning, as the smit sea groans 
When the storm's lash is on its livid mane. 
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Those sounds were heard in Heaven ; and, down the 

light 
Of all the listening stars, celestial streams 
Of song flowed, mingling with the troubled flight 
Of their fierce tones — as, while the torrent screams, 
The calm moon, shining thro 1 a cloudless night, 
Belts his tost bosom with her tranquil beams. 



And all these Voices, with the sounds that were 
Their instrumental slaves, — the Voices sweet 
Of Man's Consolers, hymning praise and prayer, 
The Voices of the Passions of the Pit, 
Earth's dread disturbers, clarions of despair, 
And the pure Voices of the Stars— contending 
With one another, pour'd the importunate tide 
Of their sonorous strife, in strains ascending 
Beyond the visible spheres, to where it sigh'd 
About the elemental boundary wall 
Which never, to the other unseen side, 
The swarming senses that man's soul enthral 
May overpass. For shrouded there, serene 
And irresponsive to the strife of all 
The worlds of passion and of sense — unseen, 
Unheard — He dwells, Who is, and wills, and 

knows. 
And there, its clamour calm'd, its vehement play 
Of contradictions quench'd in the repose 
Of a sublime accord whose spacious sway 
Husht its wild course to an harmonious close, 
Slowly the sounding tumult died away. 
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So, when all storms are spent, and Ocean's sleep 

Leviathan's loud voice invades no more, 

The wearied winds into the silent deep 

Drop the last echoes of his dying roar, 

And fold their heavy wings, and faintly creep 

To rest on some lone island's desert shore ; 

Where the huge billows in low waves subside, 

And the low waves in rippling shallows cease, 

While the lulFd halcyon on the slumbrous tide 

Broods, and the breathing stillness whispers " Peace ! " 



When Adam waked, the sounds that in his dream 

Dream- woven forms had worn still haunted him. 

Not only to have heard them did he seem, 

But even to have seen them, in a dim 

Indefinite world that of life's earthly scheme 

The phantom protoplast appear'd. For there 

Some bliss beyond possession was the prize 

Relentless wrestlers strove to seize or share ; 

And o'er a battlefield of boundless size 

Hope and Desire with Terror and Despair, 

And Love and Faith with Hate and Doubt, contended ; 

Importunately rolling to and fro, 

In restless contradiction never ended, 

A Yes reverberated by a No. 

Infinite longing, infinite resistance, 

Infinite turmoil ! gaining now, now losing, 

And then again with passionate persi stance 

Speeding the clamorous chase thro' vast, confusing, 
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Inextricable mazes ; but still ever, 
Beyond the strife of discords and the cry 
Of conflict, with inveterate endeavour, 
Tending towards a far off harmony. 



And MUSIC was the name the dreamer gave 

To that dream-world's mysterious sounds. In vain, 

However, for long years did Adam crave 

To hear, in this world, that world's sounds again. 

And everywhere on earth he sought to find 

Or fashion images that might express 

The echoes of them lingering in his mind, 

But nought resembled their mysteriousness. 

His sons grew up. Memorial words they wrote 

On sun-dried river-reeds in cunning rhymes, 

Or graved them on the rocks, that men might note 

Who went before them in the after times. 

He praised their scripture, but he shook his head. 

" The higher language still lies out of reach, 

And sweet your rhymes, my sons ; but, ah ! " he 

said, 
" They are not music, only sweeter speech.''' 
His sons took clay, and kneaded it with skill 
Into the images of beasts, and men, 
And gods. But " Music," Adam murmur'd still 
" In form alone I find not." Colour then 
To form they added — colour squeezed and ground 
From herbs and earths — and pictures rich they 

wrought 
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Of man, his doings, and the world around. 

But not in these was found what Adam sought. 

" Things seen and known," he said, "they mimic 

well, 
But all things known and seen are, I surmise. 
Themselves but pictures of invisible, 
Or echoes of unheard, infinities. 
Definite are words, forms, and colours, each : 
Music alone is infinite." 

And none 
Of Adam's offspring understood that speech, 
Save Jubal only. Jubal was the son 
Of Lamech, whose progenitor was Cain. 
His life's ancestral consciousness of death 
Stretch'd each sensation to a finer strain ; 
Into his listening ear earth's lightest breath 
An infinite mystery breathed ; in every sound 
That mystery sent a message to his soul ; 
Nor could he rest till definite means he found 
Its messengers to summon and control. 
And what he sought by wistful ways unnumber'd, 
Searching, at last he found in things where long 
Had Music on the breast of Silence slumber'd, 
Waiting his summons to awake and throng 
The bronzen tubes he wrought with stops and vents, 
Or shells with silver lute-strings overlaid. 
When Jubal play'd upon these instruments 
A visionary transport, as he play'd, 
Rose in each listener and reveal'd to him 
The beauty and the bliss of Paradise, 
The songs and splendours of the Seraphim. 
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Albeit these transports from a mere device 

Of wind-blown pipes in order ranged arose, 

Or strings that, smitten, render'd response sharp. 

And Jubal was the father of all those 
Whose hand is on the organ and the harp. 
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FROM "THE LEGEND OF FABLE." 



And they, the gentle Beasts of Paradise 
That were Man's once familiar intimates, 
Far from the menace of his murderous eyes 
Whither, O whither are they gone ? The gates 
Of Paradise are shut for ever, and there 
No refuge for Man's victims, nor for him, 
Remains on earth. But, from the bowers that were 
With Eden lost, the pitying Seraphim 
Sow'd in the waste one seed. A forest fair 
Sprang from it — giant trees of lusty limb, 
Long vaults of bloom and verdure never bare, 
Where forms, half-bird half-blossom, flash and swim 
From bough to bough, and, husht in windless air, 
Soft shadows flutter from the whisperous wings 
Of half-awaken'd dreams ; while all things there 
Seem slowly turning into other things, 
As, down the bowery hollows to the brim 
Of immemorial seas, melodious springs 
From undiscoverable sources bear 
Primeval secrets. 
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Deep into the dim 
But deathless shelter of that blest repair 
Those gentle beasts departed, and became 
Forthwith imperishably fabulous. 
For History, that doth so loud proclaim 
And with such curiosity discuss 
Man's perishable life and course unstable, 
Of them and theirs knows nothing, and the name 
Of their unfading Forest Home is Fable. 

Far off, and ever farther off from us, 
That Forest and the dwellers in it seem, 
As far and farther on we travel fast, 
And more and more like a remembered dream 
Becomes the glimmering wonder of the Past. 
But, o'er a winged and four-footed folk 
Whose unsophisticated nature yields 
Spontaneous service to her even yoke, 
There Justice reigns revered ; there Pity shields 
An else defenceless flock ; and there do they 
Their joint tribunal hold, where every cause 
That in this human world hath gone astray, 
And honest trial miss'd, by lovelier laws 
Than ours is welcomed to impartial test, 
All cases pleaded, be they what they may, 
All rights establish'd, and all wrongs redress'd. 
How far away it seems, how far away ! 

Yet one step only from the trodden track 
That to its daily pilgrims, every one, 
Appears to be the very zodiac 
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The universe itself is travelling on, 
Let any man but turn aside, and lo ! 
Around whatever path he chance to pace 
With steps unconscious of the way they go 
Far-reaching Fable's million-branch'd embrace 
Doth its unfathomable influence throw. 

To him who tells these tales such chance befell 

Once on a time : and in that Forest old 

('Tho J how he enter'd it he cannot tell) 

With one whose face he may no more behold 

Or there or here, he was beguiled to dwell 

Full many a month. But few of his own kind, 

Among the folk who there safe dwelling have, 

To greet him or to guide him did he find. 

Of these, the wisest was a Phrygian slave, 

The holiest Assises tender Saint. 

Phaedrus upon the borders of the land 

Sat listening ; and to him came echoes faint 

From voices far within. His careful hand 

On tablets smooth deliberately wrote 

In unimpulsive verse, correctly plann'd, 

All that thus reach'd him from a source remote. 

But there, without restraint, from place to place 

And led by none, tho* follow'd by a band 

Of Loves and Graces whose light steps kept pace 

With his inimitably varied lay, 

Free-footed went the witty Fabulist 

Of social France. And there our English Gay, 

Methodically playful, neither miss'd 

Nor much advanced his unadventurous way. 



\ 
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Howbeit along that dim and vast domain 

From the discourse of any one of these 

Scant guidance did its last explorer gain. 

There were so many more instructors ! Trees, 

Rocks, rivers, rainbows, clouds, dews, wind, and rain, 

No less than birds and beasts, that live at ease 

An unmolested life by hill and plain 

Throughout its vocal realms (where all that is 

Is all alive) have tongues, and talk as well 

As men or books ; nor do they take amiss 

The questions ask'd them, nor refuse to tell 

Their secrets to the souls that, lingering there, 

Have learn'd their language. 

What this listener heard, 
There lingering long, he may not here declare. 
But many a tale to him by beast and bird 
In Fable Land imparted (if time spare 
The life of any purpose long deferr'd, 
Or to postponed occasion, when 'tis won, 
Recall an errant will's disbanded powers) 
Fain would he tell beneath the lingering sun 
Of months unborn, that hide midsummer hours 
Whose golden gossamers have not yet spun 
Their shining clues to still-unblossom'd bowers. 
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AD jESOPUM. 

I. 

Say, iEsop, wast thou born a slave, 

Who dost so freely speak ? 
Thy thoughts so upright and so brave ! 

Thy back so bent and weak ? 
So ugly and so coarse thy face ? 
And, in thy fancies all, such grace ! 

II. 

Did thy rude comrades play thee pranks, 

Thy master beat thee sore, 
Yet live to own with grateful thanks 

Thy wit had saved his store ? 
How fail'd such wit thyself to save 
From an unjust and cruel grave ? 

in. 

Hadst thou, indeed, a stammering tongue, 

Splay foot and limping walk, 
Whose children are so fair and strong ? 

Didst thou with Solon talk ? 
And didst thou sup with Croesus too 
At Sardian feasts ? Is all that true ? 

Y 
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IV. 

Vain questions ! Not to us nor thee, 
Dear Sage, it matters now 

If true or false the stories be 
Of what thou wast : for thou 

Art what we are : and all thou art 

We all receive, and all impart. 

v. 

Of thee, who knewest the world so well, 
Not much the world hath known : 

Thy voice to us doth only tell 
Our secrets, not thine own : 

But thou before us everywhere 

Hast been, and still we find thee there. 

VI. 

Great Sire of Fable ! Age to age 
Extends, from north to south 

From east to west, thine heritage, 
That grows from mouth to mouth. 

And, with its growth still growing thus, 

Thou art thyself grown fabulous. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS. 

(A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.) 

I. 

" Here at last alone, 
You and I together ! 
All the night our own, 
And the warm June weather ! 
Not a soul in sight ! 
What we will, we may. 
Nothing is by night 
As it was by day. 
Look around you ! See, 
All things change themselves. 
Blossom, bower, and tree 
Turn to Fays and Elves ; 
Trivial things and common 
Into rare things rising. 
Why should man and woman 
Be less enterprising ? 
Fashion's formal creatures 
We till now have been, 
With prim-pattern'd features 
And a borrow'd mien. 
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Now the mask is broken, 
Now the fetters fall, 
Wishes long unspoken 
Now are all in all ! 
Wondrous transformation 
Now, for you and me, 
Waits our invocation. 
Say, what shall we be ? " 

II. 
" What you will," said She. 

in. 

" Look, then, and listen ! For you must be waiting, 

Behind a high grating, 

The sound of my signal. Along the wild land 

I have gallop'd full speed on my coal-black steed 

To free my love from the foeman's hand, 

And lo ! in the moonlight alert I stand 

Close under the castle wall. 

Look out, I am here ! 

Leap down, nor fear ! 

For into my rescuing arms you fall, 

Safe and free. They are round you, see ! 

One saddle must serve us, so cling to me well, 

And away, and away, thro' the night we flee ! 

But hark ! 'Tis the clang of the 'larum bell. 

Our pursuers awake. For dear life's sake 

Cling to me closer, and closer still ! 

And speed, speed, my coal-black steed ! 

They are hurrying after us over the hill. 



s 
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But clear'd is the river, and cross'd is the heath, 
Deep into the sheltering woods we dart, 
And O what a ride ! for I feel your breath, 
And how hot it burns ! and I hear your heart, 
And how loud it beats ! as I laugh * We part 
No more, come life, come death ! ' " 

IV. 

" No, no," 

She sigh'd, " not so ! 

Too fiercely fleets your coal-black steed, 

And pleasure faints in passion's speed, 

And the bliss that lingers the best must be," 

Sigh'd She. 

v. 

" Listen, then, and look, once more ! 
We are sailing round a southern island. 
Fragrant breathes the dusky shore, 
Folded under many a moonlit highland. 
Fragrant breathes the dusky shore, 
And where dips the languid oar 
Wavelets dimple flash and darkle, 
Odours wander, fireflies sparkle : 
Thro* them all our bark is gliding, 
Gliding softly, gliding slowly : 
Not a cloud their sweetness hiding, 
All the heavens are husht and holy : 
Midnight's panting pulse uncertain 
Faintly fans the heaving curtain 
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O'er the silken-pillowYl seat 
Where you lie with slippeiM feet, 
Tresses loosed, and zone unbound ; 
While, my ribbon'd lute unslinging, 
I, your troubadour, beside you, 
O'er its chords, the trembling sound 
Pour the song my soul is singing : 
List, and let its music guide you, 
Till the goal of dreams be found ! " 

VI. 

" Ah, stay so ! " 

She murmur'd low, 

" Song and stream for ever flow ! 

And, if this be dreaming, never 

Let me wake, but dream for ever 

Dreaming thus, if dream it be ! 

Then He : 



VII. 

" As night's magic blends together 
Moonbeams, starbeams, odours, dews, 
In a hush of happy weather, 
Earth and heaven to interfuse ; 
So my song draws softly down 
All your soul into mine own, 
Bounteous gift on gift bestowing : 
First, that heaven, your face ; and then 
Heaven's divinest stars, those eyes 
Under dewy lashes glowing ; 
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Last, those lips, whose smile caresses 
All their breath beatifies ; 
And the fragrance o'er me flowing 
From those downward-shaken tresses, 
Whose delicious wildernesses 
Hide such haunts of happy sighs ! " 



VIII. 

" Rise, ah rise ! " 

Faint She whisper'd. " Hold me fast ! 

For away the fixt earth flies, 

And I know not where we are. 

What is coming ? What is past ? 

Bursting, flashing, fleeting, see, 

Swiftly star succeeds to star 

Till .... in what new world are we ? " 

" Love's," said He. 



IX. 

" Song and lute the spell obeying, 
Cease in silence sweeter, stronger, 
Than song-singing or lute-playing : 
And, entranced, I know no longer 
Whither are my senses straying : 
But I feel my spirit blending 
With the bliss of thine, and ending 
Tremulously lost in thee ! " 
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X. 

" Hush l"sigh'd She, 

" Lest this dream, if dream alone 

And no more than dream it be, 

By a breath should be undone. 

For Ah, M she sigh'd, 

" I and thou, what are we now ? " 

And He replied, 

" Thou art I, and I am thou, 

And we are one ! " 



i 
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PROMETHEIA. 

[(FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS, ET CiETERA.) 

• 

Mephistopheles (ad spectatores) 

' ' Am ende hangen wir doch ab 
Von creaturen die wir machten." — 
Faust. — Second Part. (Birth of the Homunculus. ) 

PART I. 

" God of the Gods, and Lord of Heaven ! Since now 

Repentant Power rejects not Reason's use, 

Here on the Path of Progress stay not thou 

Thy steps by me well-counselFd ! " (Thus to Zeus 

Prometheus spake.) " From Earth's primordial womb 

Mute to the birth her progeny are brought. 

To death they go, as into life they come, 

Condemned to suffer all and utter nought. 

Read in the language of their longing eyes 

The passionate petition of the dumb, 

And grant the long'd-for gift, mere life denies, 

A voice to Will, to Feeling, and to Thought ! " 

But Zeus, mistrustful, murmurM " To what end ? " 
" No end of ends," he answer'd. " And in each 
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A fresh beginning ! for with better fraught 

Is every best, as world on world ascend, 

In ceaseless self-upliftings, life's immense 

Capacities of growth. Voice leads to speech, 

Speech to intelligence, intelligence 

To liberty, and liberty "...." To what ? " 

Zeus interrupted. " Ever out of reach 

Thy thoughts run on, and all thy language still 

Sounds revolutionary." " Still ! why not ? " 

Prometheus laugh'd. " We share the imputed crime. 

From revolutionary fountains flow 

Fresh streams of force ; and, tho' enthroned sublime 

On spoil'd Olympus, what thyself wert thou j 

Without the revolution, Son of Time ? " I 

" Titan," the God, with darkening aspect, sigh'd, j 

" It was to ravish, not retain, a throne 

That on the Revolution we relied ; 

Wherein thy services have every one 

Been well requited." " Ay, r Prometheus cried, 

" Witness Mount Caucasus ! " " What's done is done, 5: 

Zeus answeiM. " Not till thou hadst turn'd our foe 

And filch'd our fire, did we retaliate thus. 

But witness also thou, that (long ago 

RecalPd with recompense from Caucasus) 

Thee hath our later friendship favoured so, 

That thine is now copartnership with us 

In all our own Olympian empery, 

By thy weird wisdom guided. Why discuss 

The unalterable past ? Nor thou nor I 

Fresh conflict crave. This much concede." " I do," 

Prometheus mutter'd, " and the reason why 
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Full well, Fate-driven Thunderer, I know ! 

For thy reluctant power perforce obeys 

The strict compulsions of Necessity." 

" Her iron yoke," replied the God, " she lays 

On Gods and Titans both, and none can close, 

None ope, her hidden hand. Forget the days 

That disunited us, nor indispose 

A confidence that fain would rest assured 

Rather in him sage Themis loves to praise, 

Than in the perjured Titan who abjured 

The cause of his own kindred." " And for whose, 

Ungrateful God?" "Nay, my Prometheus, mine 

The cause, I know, for which thou didst change sides." 

" Not thine," the indignant Titan cried, " not thine ! 

Nor thine nor thee, Monarch of Parricides 

From Sire to Son, I sought ! In god or worm 

I care not where the sign of it I see, 

But let me find, beneath the poorest germ, 

Some promise of improvement, that to free 

A hinder'd progress to a higher term 

Needs all the aid a Titan can afford, 

And mine shall not be wanting to confirm 

The effort that aspires to overcome ! " 

Zeus, shaking his sheaved thunders at the word, 

Exclaim'd, " Inveterately venturesome ! 

Whom should the upstart overcome ? Not me ? " 

" And why not thee," Prometheus cried, " new lord 

Of a usurpt dominion ? Why not thee, 

Thee and thy kindred all, whose starry home 

To Kronos once belong^, if its endeavour 
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■>" r^-her ? ani ih&x fr. .tic and iberrs <3v»wV? ^ 3 
K^tcincs. uptc: banc 1 ikarsercd. ne ^Tii 
L>ere:i^d ibee. or betray c ! Forget oot than 
Thai :r ibe Kace of Uranus iar ever 
Fr*wer bfifV beer, iasi jc&d wc by tn en throw. 
Vnnc^rirc»-«rr wnzjssi than preserve it? Dare 
To tujc whbrcn oppressinn I Fearless now, 
Flii£ ibe jdqc scepae of a -world-wide cue 
Imo ibe ^p of Freedom ! Safest thns 
ShaZ its szzprtTriary remain, iba* there 
RebeHjor breaches rxn. Had not Kxodos pent 
Oar Giam Brotherhood in Tartarus, 
H is rrr.ght hare been thy treason to prevent) 
The h^LDdied-basded be2p be ladfd of as. 
Confide in Liberty, the friend of all. 
And lire by all befriended . With her. grow 
From growth to growth, in a perpetual 
Iinrease of growing greatness! So shah thou, 
Still onward borne with aS that's onward going, 
Be never by-gone, never out of date ! 
Tis at the price of ever greater growing 
Eternity is granted to the great/ 

Zeus answerd with an indecisive sigh 

u Prophet,* he said, u who, in the hoary Past 

Where the old Gods and the old Ages lie. 

Sole of thy kindred didst the hour forecast 

Which thou alone survivest, prophesy 

(If still the gift of prophecy thou hast) 

What destiny for me, should I deny 

The gift thou cravest, is reseived by Fate?" 
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" The sadness of immense satiety," 
Prometheus murmur'd. " Pause and meditate ! " 
He added. " I, the Spokesman of the Dumb, 
Am also Seer of the Unseen." " But what," 
Zeus sigh'd again, " will they next crave, to whom 
The voice to crave it hath been granted ? " " That 
Shall they themselves inform thee by and by," 
Exclaim'd the surly Giant, and thereat 
His shoulders huge he shruggM. 

Without reply 

1 

Zeus mused awhile ; but, spying Eros pass 

Full-quiver'd for a chase of sweeter cry ' 

Than Cynthia leads along the moonlit grass, j 

When, thro* the rustling grove and glimpsing sky, ! 

Thin shadows, fast pursued by shadows, flee, ' 

The God, impatient, glanced at Earth's mute mass ; 

Then waved an acquiescent hand, as he 

Turn'd from the Titan with a faint " Alas, • 

Prometheus, thou art compromising me ! " 



PART II. 

Leaving in haste the Olympian Council Hall, 

The Apostate Titan down to Earth convey'd 

The grudged concession wrung from Zeus. There, all 

In conclave multitudinous arra/d, 

His clients he together call'd (from man 

In fair Apollo's faultless image made, 

To man's close copy, made on the same plan, 
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The flat-faced ape) and all the bars undid 
Which had till then lock'd mercifully fast 
The innumerable voices that, unchid, 
Now into riotous utterance rushed at last. 



This done, preferring to appreciate 

The concert from a distance, he return'd 

To the Olympians — in whose looks irate 

A relisht indignation he discern'd. 

The Gods and Goddesses, the Demigods 

And Demigoddesses, all demi-nude, 

(As Classic Art's correctest periods 

Prescribed to each the appropriate attitude) 

Were listening, with more wonder than delight, 

To the new noisiness of earthly things. 

For quick and thick each animal appetite 

Throbb'd into sudden sound from the loud strings 

Of throats in thousands loosed ; and left and right 

Chirrupings, crowings, howlings, bellowings, 

And barkings — bass and treble of mingled mirth 

And pain — were now profusely vomited 

In vehement hubbub from the vocal Earth. 

Meanwhile, as with sloped shoulder, shuffling tread 

Evasive, mien morose, and furtive eye, 

Thro' Heaven's bright groups the burly Titan sped, 

Their comments were not complimentary. 

" Please to explain," resentful Here said, 

" This new caprice, or stop that peacock's cry ! 

My bird will be a byword and a scoff 
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If this continues I " " Ah, Fair Majesty, 

This new caprice is an old debt paid off," 

Prometheus answered. " Fops in pomp array'd 

Must now reveal what's in them, to the ear, 

Who, to the eye, have heretofore display'd 

Only what's on them. But have thou no fear, 

Thy favourite makes an admirable show — 

From one so beautiful exact no more ! " 

Eos complain' d of the cock's clamorous crow, 

Superfluously sounded o'er and o'er. 

" Prometheus might at least," she said, " for me 

Have managed to contrive a less absurd 

And indiscreetly strepitant minstrelsy 

Than the loud shriek of that ridiculous bird ! " 

" Sweet Cousin, thine indulgence," he replied, 

" For the cicala's strains (I grant that these 

Have not as yet been duly deified) 

Leaves to less plaintive notes small chance to please 

An ear compassionately prejudiced. 

Sleep sounder, and wake later 1 What hath drawn 

Thy blushing charms, untimely thus enticed, 

O rosy-fingerM Daughter of the Dawn, 

From that soft couch Love's self were fain to lie on ? 

Is it the memory of Cephalus, 

Or else the expectation of Orion ? " 

With jests sarcastic curtly answering thus 
The just reproaches of the Gods, that great 
Ungainly Titan strode from spot to spot, 
Superbly heedless of the scorn and hate 
His course provoked. Olympus loved him not, 
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Despite his ancient birth and lineage high ; 

And even the new-made Deities, whose past 

Was but of yesterday, with sidelong eye 

Look'd on him as a god of lower caste. 

The restless spirit that from his peers in Heaven 

Ever aloof the unquiet Giant held 

Had to his strenuous Titanism given 

A tone incongruously coarse. Impell'd 

By unintelligible vehemence, 

His uncouth grandeur grieved the fluent grace 

Of the Olympian Quiet with intense 

Abrupt explosive ardours ; as apace 

On its swift course, all rough with rocks and roots 

And fiercely fluttering with volcanic fire, 

Some ravaged morsel of a mountain shoots 

Across the cloven crystal of a lake 

In whose clear depths stars and still clouds admire 

The lucid forms their own reflections take. 

Sole, Aphrodite (she, that Fairest Fair, 

Whose sacred sweetness from its rancorous tooth 

The Titan's biting wit was pleased to spare, 

— She for whose solitary sake, in truth, 

The sullen menace of his face at whiles 

A fond mysterious fervour unavow'd 

Made soft and luminous with hovering smiles, 

Like summer lightnings thro' a sleeping cloud) 

Sole, Aphrodite found a curious charm 

In this grim God-born Mocker of the Gods ; 

And, waving to Prometheus her white arm, 

She beckon'd him with amicable nods. 
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Submissive to her signal he drew near, 
And with a questioning gaze the Goddess eyed. 
" Titan, well done ! " she whisper'd in his ear ; 
" What long on Earth I miss'd thou hast supplied. 
I love the lion's roar, the ring dove's coo : 
By both alike love's needs are well express'd : 
The amorous bull's deep bellowing charms me too. 
But why hast thou withheld the last and best 
Of all thy gifts from those who, tho' but few, 
Most claim on thy solicitude possess'd?" 

Prometheus, by astonishment tongue-tied, 

An interrogatory eyebrow raised. 

" Those larks and nightingales that yonder hide," 

The Goddess answered as on Earth she gazed, 

" Inaudible and invisible to all ! 

Darkling they haunt the shadows round them furl'd, 

Silent amidst the universal brawl 

And babble of the emancipated world. 

Yet heaven is husht to hear their minstrelsy : 

For these the moon and stars are not too sweet, 

For those the sun himself is not too high : 

And shall they have no listeners? Hearts that 
beat 

With base emotions find ignoble voice, 

Wrath, and Unreason, and Vulgarity 

Speak loud. Stupidity and Spite rejoice 

In utterance unrestricted. Say, then, why 
(Where Folly's fife with Envy's clarion vies) 

Must these alone, the darlings of the Spring, 
Whose souls are fill'd with lyric ecstacies, 
Unheard, or even if heard unheeded, sing?" 
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The Titan's eye, with a soul-searching glare, 

Sounded the secret dwelling undescried 

In those small bosoms. " And what seest thou there?" 

The Goddess ask'd him. Sighing he replied 

" What I should have foreseen ! " " But what is that ? " 

Full on the glorious beauty of her face 

Prometheus gazed. " O Goddess, ask not what ! 

Thou who, supreme in beauty and in grace, 

Art by adoring worlds proclaim'd divine, 

What kindred could thy confident godhood trace 

In a shy loveliness so unlike thine? 

A loveliness of its own self afraid, 

A Bastard Beauty, fearing to be seen, 

Yet fainting to be loved, that seeks the shade ! " 

The Goddess laugh'd " What doth my Titan mean ? 

What bastard is he speaking of ?" And he, 

" Ay, 'tis a Beauty bastard-born, and not 

Authentically certified to be, 

A Beauty surreptitiously begot 

From Heaven's embrace of Earth, and breathing, see, 

Between them both in secrecy and shame 

An unacknowledged life ! " " But what," said she, 

" Is this poor Heaven-born Earth-child's luckless name?" 

" Its name," Prometheus sigh'd, " is Poesy." 

"A woman?" "No." "A man, then?" "Ah, still less ! ' 

The glorious sexual Goddess blush'd outright, 

" Is Hermes, then, a father ?" " Nay, my guess 

Divines not Hermes." " Zeus, then ? am I right ? 

I doubt . . ." " If there's a doubt, 'tis Zeus ! Suppress 

The father's name, however. Well we know 

The mother is the love tale's text, of course, 
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The father but the pretext. Name the mother ! " 

" But thou wouldst not believe me : . . " " Worse 

and worse ! 
'Tis Here, then ? " " Not Here." " There's no other 
Of whom the thing's incredible — unless 
Perchance 'tis Pallas ?" " No alas, not she ! " 
" And why alas ? " With keen suggestiveness, 
For sole reply the Titan glowingly 
Gazed on the Goddess, till she blush'd again, 
" Matchless impertinent ! " But he, unmoved, 
"Goddess, I warn'd thee that thou wouldst not 

deign 
To give me credit ..." " For such pert unproved 
Assertion ? Fie, to say it to my face ! " 
" But I said nothing." " And yet all implied. 
What next, I wonder ! " " Queen of every grace 
And all that's beautiful," Prometheus cried, 
" Tell me thy parents ! " " Known to all are they, 
Zeus and Dione, both of them divine." 
" They ! " cried the Titan, " they thy parents ? Nay, 
Great and dear Goddess, beauty such as thine 
Had nobler birth ! Those stupid Gods are not 
The true begetters of a deity 
Above their own. 'Twas otherwise begot. 
Slid from the starry bosom of the sky, 
A single drop of sacred ichor pure, 
The mystic blood of Uranus, contain'd 
In one bright bead thy whole progeniture : 
Hid in the heart of Ocean it remain'd 
Till there it brought thy wondrous self to birth : 
And, even so, one glimpse of Heaven unstain'd, 
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That fell reflected in a glance from Earth 

To Heaven uplifted, this new Beauty bore — 

Which hath no sex, no mother, and no sire, 

No kin on Earth, no home in Heaven, tho' more, 

Than Heaven and Earth suffice for. 'Tis the soul 

Of the wide world's unsatisfied desire. 

And thro' the universe, without a goal, 

Hungrily must it wander high and higher, 

Till from the Gods it gain (as I, for those 

Poor mortals yonder, snatch'd from Zeus his fire) 

The immortality they dread to lose." 

" Can force so infinite in forms so small 

Dwell hidden?" ask'd the Goddess. "Ah, subdued," 

Prometheus murmur'd bitterly, " by all 

The vulgar voices of the multitude 

That loves its own monopoly of noise, 

No homage hath the homeless one on Earth ! 

And vainly its unanswer'd song employs 

The gift I gave. In darkness and in dearth, 

By noise and glare engirt, unheard it sings, 

Unseen it stirs. For this, from Zeus I craved, 

What he denies me still, the gift of wings — 

For birds — birds only — that in some sweet bird 

Life's sweetest voice, from Earth's loud hubbub 

saved, 
Might soar in song to Heaven, and there be heard. 
Never while man breathes mortal breath shall he, 
The Earthborn, hand or foot from Earth withdraw : 
For there uplifted must his kingdom be 
By agelong labour. Language, there, and Law 
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Hath he to found ; create, for social power 

And spacious trade, the Senate and the Mart ; 

Establish Science in her starry tower, 

And mint the glowing miracles of Art. 

Such is the task by me for man design'd ! 

But ever, as on earth his task he plies, 

Higher than foot and hand must heart and mind, 

Uplifted o'er the earthly labour, rise. 

Let mind and heart, then, heavenward pathways find 

Upon the wings of every bird that flies, 

While hand and foot stay fast to Earth confined ; 

Lest Earth should haply lose her fairest prize, 

The hand of man : whose fingers five shall bind 

Together all that his five wits rejoice 

To wrench from Time's tenacious treasuries, 

As, guided onward by a winged voice, 

Earth's wingless lord to his high future hies ! " 



PART ill. 

The Titan quiver'd. Strenuous tremors ran 

Thro' his huge limbs, rocking their heaviness 

Like wind-rack'd oaks ; and his deep eyes began 

To glow with a prophetic passion. " Yes ! 

And then," he murmur' d, " then the Race of Man 

(Taught by that winged voice) perchance may guess 

The giant purpose, the stupendous plan 

That, brooding o'er its cloudy cradle, I 

Have for the infant fashioned. Changeless Gods, 
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What profits you your immortality ? 

Thro' endless self-repeating periods 

To be the same for ever, is to be 

For ever lacking life's divinest gift, 

The faculty of growth. No inch can ye 

Your future o'er your present selves uplift. 

What good in such prolong^ ineptitude ? 

But to be ever growing young again, 

From age to age eternally renewM 

With breath new-born, and ardour to attain 

Goals ever new, by courses never done, 

— This gift, to gods ungiven, or given in vain, 

My forethought hath reserved for man alone ! 

Death was the blind condition jealous Zeus, 

To balk my purpose, on mankind imposed, 

But Death my purpose serves : for Death renews 

Man's youth, whose course old age might else have 

closed. 
Unprescient God, 'tis well thou couldst not guess 
That to these hands the fetters forged by thee 
Gave all required by their inventiveness 
To shape the sword that cuts each fetter free ! 
Mankind must die ! The fiat forth is gone. 
Die ? When I heard that word of doom proclaim'd, 
More self-restraint I needed to suppress 
A shout of joy, than when my strangled groan 
Burst not the bitten lips its anguish shamed, 
And not a cry revealed the dumb distress 
Of my Caucasian martyrdom. By Death 
The Race of Man shall be from age to age 
Replenisht with the perdurable breath 
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Of endless birth, and vigour to engage 

In ventures new. Death's sickle, as it reaps 

The old grain, to the young the soil restores, 

And still the harvest springs, and the soil keeps 

Still fresh for growth its disencumber'd pores. 

A man is dead, long live Mankind ! From soul 

To soul each life's acquest triumphantly 

Passes in sure succession. Ages roll, 

And in a hundred ages (what care I 

How many births as many deaths succeed ?) 

Man's Race, enrich'd a hundred fold thereby, 

Remains as young as ever. Oft with heed 

Have I the Ocean watch'd, and watch'd the shore. 

The sand, rejected by the wave's wild shock, 

Gathers in heaps and, growing more and more, 

And high and higher, hardens till at last 

The wave returning breaks upon a rock, 

And is itself rejected. Tost and cast 

By Time's recurrent waves, son after sire, 

From death to death, like that sea-driven sand, 

Grains of Humanity, with past on past 

Your greatening future pile, and high and higher, 

Based on each others' buried shoulders, stand ! " 

" What art thou muttering ? " Aphrodite said. 

" Mysterious dreamer, dost thou meditate 

The Gods' destruction ? " High his shaggy head 

The Titan lifted, and replied elate, 

" Not thine, Anadyomene, not thine ! 

Passion's imperishable autocrat, 

Thee only of the Gods I deem divine, 
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And permanent is thy sweet power as Fate. 
Receive mine oath, and aid me ! " 

"How? In what?" 
" Inspire in Zeus the wish to be a bird 
That he may woo a mortal." 

Letting fall 
Sweet lids o'er sunny eyes as this she heard, 
The Goddess smiled, and answer'd "Is that all ? " 



PART IV. 

Pretentious patrons of mankind, what pranks 
However monstrous has your pride disdain'd 
For pushing forward its own purpose ? Thanks 
To your activity, what tears have stain'd 
The trophies of man's progress ! What a sea 
Of blood, to float your cockle-boats, been shed ! 
Your fellow man from prejudice to free, 
Your fellow man's incorrigible head 
Have you chopp'd off with philanthropic glee, 
By basketfuls, benign Philanthropists ! 
And, promising a better life instead, 
This life have you, evangelising Priests, 
With penance fill'd ! Your famed philosophies, 
By way of throwing light on what men find 
Compassionately dark, burn out their eyes, 
Vaunting Philosophers ! In vain mankind 
For refuge from its benefactors sighs. 
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His purposes humane the Titan's mind 

Found less inhuman means to realise. 

He merely made a god ridiculous. 

When Zeus had, for the sake of Ganymede, 

Assumed an eagle's form, succumbing thus 

To Aphrodite's influence, thro' that deed 

The Sun of Asia and Iapetus 

His end attain'd. For how thenceforth could Zeus 

(Plagued by the importunate solicitings 

Of such a crafty counsellor) refuse 

Even to the meanest bird a pair of wings ? 

Promiscuous benefits can rarely claim 

A better origin. To elevate 

One favourite, lest it should incur the blame 

Of personal preference in affairs of State, 

Some dozen mediocrities as high 

The Crown must needs advance. If, still irate, 

The Public Voice protests, to brave its cry 

There are at least thirteen instead of one : 

The wrong, moreover, that is done thereby 

To no one in particular is done : 

'Tis but a general calamity, 

And that is an indignity to none. 



Yet vast and irremediable was 

The failure of Prometheus. From the day 

He universalised the voice, alas, 

Whilst every vulgar brute could say his say, 

To souls refined and delicate remain'd 

No refuge from the hubbub all around 
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But their own silence : and such souls refrain'd 
(Dumfounded quite by a disgust profound) 
From audible utterance. The loquacious zest 
Of Earth's coarse crowd had in the finer few 
Life's highest note unknowingly suppress'd. 
That was the Titan's first mistake. A new 
And worse one he fell into, in his quest 
Of means to mend it : for he did but brew 
A base resentment in the human breast 
By giving wings to birds. Man's envy drew 
Between the smallest sparrow and himself 
Comparisons, from one grudged point of view, 
Displeasing to the self-conceited elf. 
A third mistake Prometheus might have then 
Committed, and from Zeus in some weak mood 
The envied gift of wings for envious men 
Perchance obtain'd, had Man's Ingratitude 
Not prematurely ended his career. 

Mortals, and mortals, to a man agreed 
In censuring all attempts to interfere 
With their mortality, men first decreed 
The Abolition of the Gods : and here, 
Prometheus held their sacrilegious deed 
Was justifiable, altho' severe : 
But men no sooner from the Gods were freed, 
Than of a Titan's aid so sure they were 
Their godless freedom had no further need, 
That they forthwith proclaim'd it everywhere 
Mankind's Titanic Patron had become 
To man no more than an enormous myth ; 
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The monstrous trance of dreaming Heathendom, 
Not to be any longer trusted with 
Traditional influence on the human mind. 
Thus, having fail'd to benefit the few, 
And by the ungrateful multitude malign'd, 
A sad self-exile, seeking to eschew 
The sight of his own failure in mankind, 
Prometheus from man's fatuous world withdrew. 

But first to his lame brother he resign'd 
His slighted sceptre. Epimetheus sought 
To avenge Prometheus, and rebuke men's blind 
Ingratitude for gifts that cost them nought. 
Strict penalties to granted prayers he join'd, 
And punish'd with a knowledge dearly bought 
The pride that had disdainfully declined 
Gratuitous instruction. Afterthought 
Succeeded Forethought as the Ruling Power 
Of Progress, and the Race of Man was taught 
A painful prudence by Pandora's dower 
Of ever unanticipated woes 
From wishes born. 

The formidable place 
Of his first martyrdom Prometheus chose 
For his last refuge from a thankless race. 
There, wandering far and farther out of sight, 
Along waste ways indefinite as those 
Traced by the shadows travelling in the flight 
Of silent clouds o'er solitary snows, 
" Rash Race of Suicides ! " he mused in scorn, 
" You to your own precocious appetite 
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Have falPn a prey : your future yet unborn 
You have devoured : and, fumbled ere unfurl'd, 
Broken is all its promise in the bud ! 
No more can I redeem you from a world 
Where Genius, bringing fire, found only mud 
Wherefrom to make an image of itself. 
Ah, what to you is left for which to live, 
To toil, to suffer ? Perishable pelf, 
Lust without love, coarse pleasures that contrive 
Their own defeat, and joy that never stays ! 
What with those aspirations will you do, 
Which should have been as pinions to upraise 
Humanity above the Gods ? Pursue 
The trivial tenour of your thankless days 
From things desired to things possest in vain, 
But there my gifts can aid you not, I know ! 
Alas, and what will now be their worse pain, 
In whom those gifts their glowing poesies 
With aching pangs commingle ? Woe to you, 
Poor children of my frustrate enterprise ! 
Poets, can you be silent ? " 

That austere 
And sombre martyr's reminiscent eye 
Survey'd the snow-ribb'd crags around him there, 
And the lost Titan murmur'd, with a sigh 
Soon frozen in their freezing atmosphere, 
" If not .... well, learn to suffer, even as I !" 
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NORTH AND SOUTH. 

1. 

Far in the southern night she sleeps ; 

And there the heavens are husht, and there, 
Low murmuring from the moonlit deeps, 

Faint music lulls the dreamful air. 
No tears on her soft lashes hang, 

On her calm lips no kisses glow. 
The throb, the passion, and the pang 
Are over now. 



11. 

But I ? From this full-peopled north, 
Whose midnight roar around me stirs, 

How widely still my heart goes forth 
To haunt that silent home of hers ! 

There night by night, with no release, 
These sleepless eyes the vision see, 

And all its visionary peace 

But maddens me. 
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ATHENS. 

(1865.) 

The burnt-out heart of Hellas here behold ! 

Quench'd fire-pit of the quick explosive Past, 
Thoughts highest crater — all its fervours cold, 

Ashes and dust at last ! 

And what Hellenic light is living now 

To gild, not Greece, but other lands, is given : 
Not where the splendour sank, the after-glow 

Of sunset stays in heaven. 

But loud o'er Grecian ruins still the lark 
Doth, as of old, Hyperion's glory hail, 
And from Hymettus, in the moonlight, hark 

The exuberant nightingale ! 
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C I NTR A. 
(1868.) 

1. 

In the brake are creaking 

The tufted canes, 
And the wind is streaking 
With fugitive stains 
A welkin haunted by hovering rains. 

11. 

Low lemon-boughs under 

My garden wall, 
In the Quinta yonder, 

By fits let fall 
Here an emerald leaf, there a pale gold ball, 

in. 

On the black earth, studded 
With droplets bright 

From the fruit trees, budded, 
Some pink, some white, 
And now overflooded with watery light. 
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IV. 

For the sun, thro' a chasm 

Of the colourless air, 
With a jubilant spasm 
From his broken lair 
Upleaps and stands, for a moment, bare ! 

v. 

But a breath bewilders 

The wavering weather ; 
And those sky-builders 
That put together 
The vaporous walls of the cloud-bound ether 



VI. 

From the mountains hasten 

In pale displeasure 
To mortice and fasten 

The bright embrasure, 
Shutting behind it day's innermost azure. 



VII. 

On the bleak blue rim 

Of the lonesome lea, 
Shapeless and dim 

As far things at sea, 
Mafra yon nebulous clump must be ! 



JJLj 
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VIII. 

Across the red furrows 
To where in the sides 

Of the hills he burrows 
(As a reptile hides) 
The many-legg'd, long-back'd, aqueduct strides. 

IX. 

Just over the pines, 

As from tapers snufFd, 

A thin smoke twines 

Till its course is lufPd 
At the edge of the cliff, by the breeze rebuffd ; 



x. 

Whence, downward turning 
A dubious haze, 

(From the charcoal-burning) 
It strays, delays, 
And departs by a dozen different ways. 



XI. 

The chestnuts shiver, 

The olive trees 
Recoil and quiver, 

Stung by the breeze, 

Like sleepers awaked by a swarm of bees. 

2 A 
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XII. 

Down glimmering lanes 

The grey oxen go ; 
And the grumbling wains 

They drag onward slow 
Wail, as they wind in a woeful row, 

XIII. 

With fruits and casks 

To the seaside land, 
Where Colares basks 
In a glory bland, 
And from gardens overhanging the scented sand 



. XIV. 

Great aloes glisten 
And roses dangle. 

But listen ! listen ! 

The mule-bells jangle, 
Rounding the rock-hewn path's sharp angle. 



xv. 

As their chime dies out 
The dim woods among, 

With the ghostly shout 
And the distant song 
Of the muleteers that have pass'd along, 
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XVI. 

From behind the hill 

Whence comes that roar, 
Up the road so still 

But a minute before ? 
'Tis a message arrived from the grieved sea shore. 

XVII. 

And, tho* close it seems, 

Yet from far away 
It is come, as in dreams 

The announcements they 
To the souls that can understand convey. 

XVIII. 

For whenever you hear, 
As you hear it now, 
That sound so clear, 

You may surely know 
Foul weather's at hand, tho' no wind should blow. 



XIX. 

But the cork wood is sighing, 
It cannot find rest ; 

And the raven, flying 

Around his black nest, 
Hath signaled the storm to the Sierra's crest. 
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XX. 

Plaintive and sullen, 
Penalva moans ; 
The torrents are swollen ; 
The granite bones 
Of Cruzalta crackle with split pine cones ; 

XXI. 

Roused and uproarious 

The huge oaks yell 
Till the ghost of Honorius 

Is scared from his cell, 
Where not even a ghost could in quietude dwell ; 

XXII. ' 

For the woods all round i 

Its cork-clad walls i 

Are storm'd by the sound 
Of the waterfalls 
That have shatter 5 d their mountain pedestals. 

XXIII. I 

On the topmost shelf 

Of the Pena, fast | 

As the rock itself, 

In a cluster vast 
Stood castle and keep but a moment past ; 
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XXIV. 

Now, in what to the sight 

Is but empty air, 
They are vanisht quite, 

And the sharp peak, bare 
As a shaven chin, is upslanted there. 



XXV. 

Can a film of cloud, 

Like the fiat of Fate, 
In its sightless shroud 
Thus obliterate 
The ponderous mass of a pile so great ? 

XXVI. 

'Twas a fact, yet a breath 
Has that fact dispelFd. 

So truth, underneath 
A cloud compell'd 
To hide her head, is no more beheld. 



XXVII. 

The achievement of years, 
By a minute effaced, 

Departs, disappears, 
And all is replaced 
By a cold blank colourless empty waste. 
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XXVIII. 

All forms, alas, 

That remain or flee 

As the winds that pass 

May their choice decree, 
Stand faster far than have stood by me 

XXIX. 

The man I served, 

And the woman I loved. 
But what if they swerved 

As their faith was proved, 
When a mountain can be by a mist removed ? 
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URIEL. 

(a mystery.) 

DEDICATION. 

To you, the dead and gone, bright-eyed Desires 
Whose beauty lights no more my dwindled day, 
Here, sitting lone beside forsaken fires, 
I dedicate this lay. 

I. 

I heard a Voice by night, that call'd to me 

"Uriel! Uriel!" 

The night was dark, and nothing could I see, 

Yet knew I by the Voice that it was She 

Whom my soul loves so well 

That when she calls Her follower I must be, 

Whether she call from Heaven or from Hell. 

II. 

Then to the Voice " What is thy will ?" said I. 
But for sole response thro' the darkness fell, 
Repeated with the same importunate cry, 
Mine own name only, " Uriel ! Uriel ! " 
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I could not sleep nor rest upon my bed, 
So I rose up, and thro' the husht house passed 
With steps unlighted (for my lamp was dead) 
Out on the heath. 

in. 

That Voice flew onward fast, 
Still calling, and still onward after it 
I follow'd, far outsped : for there, beneath 
The moonless heaven, not even a marsh-fire lit 
Night's fearful sameness ; and athwart the heath, 
Not fast and free as flew the Voice that led, 
But halting oft, my steps went stumblingly. 
Each footstep, as it fell, recoil'd with dread 
From what it toucht ; and, tho' I could not see, 
I felt that, where I trod, the plain was spread 
With corpses. Heap'd so thick they seem'd to be, 
That I, at every moment, fear'd to tread 
Upon a dead man's face. Yet, undeterred, 
My feet obey'd a will not mine, whose spell 
Their course constrain'd. For still that Voice I heard, 
And still the Voice call'd " Uriel ! Uriel !" 



IV. 

At last a livid light began to grow 

Low down in heaven. It was the moon that, pent 

Behind a slowly crumbling cloud till now, 

Athwart thin flakes of worn-out vapour sent 

A filmy gleam. And I could see thereby . 

The corpses that lay litter'd on the heath. 



^J 
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Each white up-slanted face and unshut eye 

Was staring at me with the stare of death : 

Harness'd in rusty mail from head to heel 

Was each dead body : and each dead right hand 

Grasp'd by the hilt a blade of bloodstain'd steel, 

But broken was each blade. And, while I scann'd 

Those dead men's faces, I began to feel 

A sadness which I could not understand : 

But unto me it seem'd that I had seen, 

And known, and loved them, somewhere, long ago : 

Tho' when, or where, and all that was between 

That time and this (if what perplex'd me so 

With mimic memories had indeed once been) 

I knew no longer. On this fatal plain 

Vast battle must have once been waged, so keen 

That none was spared by the relentless foe 

For unmolested burial of the slain. 

v. 

And, as I gazed upon them, wondering why 

These unrememberable faces seem'd 

Mysteriously familiar to mine eye, 

The cloudy light that on their corselets gleam'd 

Grew clearer, and a sound began to swell 

Moaning along the heath : the swarthy sky 

Was scourged by a strong wind : the moonlight stream'd, 

Flooding the land : and on the dead men fell 

Its frigid splendour. Then stark upright rose 

Each dead man, shouting " Uriel ! Uriel ! " 

And in the windy air aloft all those 

Arm'd corpses waved their shattered swords. 
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VI. 

I cried, 
" What are ye ? and what name is it you bear ? 
Corpses or ghosts ? Is Life with Death allied, 
To breed new horrors in this hideous lair 
Of Desolation ? " And they all replied 
" Thine is our name, for thine our Legions were, 
And thine would still be, if thou hadst not died. 
But corpse or ghost thou art thyself, and how 
Should we thy death survive ? It is not well 
When the dead do not know the dead, nor know 
The date of their own death-day, Uriel ! 
Our leader bold in many a fight wast thou, 
And we fought bravely. But thy foes and ours 
Were strongest. And the strife is over now, 
And we be all dead men. And those tall towers 
We built are fallen, all our banners torn, 
All our swords broken, all our strong watch fires 
Quencht, and in death have we been left forlorn 
Of sepulture, tho' sons of princely sires, 
Born to find burial fair with saints and kings, 
Where, over trophied tombs, the taper shines 
On tablets rich with votive offerings, 
And priestly perfumes soothe memorial shrines. 
And that is why we cannot find repose 
In the bare quiet of unburied death ; 
But ever, when at night the wild wind blows 
Upon the barren bosom of this heath, 
Our dead flesh tingles, and revives, and glows 
With the brief passion of a borrow'd breath, 
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Breath'd by the wind : and on as the wind goes 
Go with the wind we must, where'er that be, 
A lonesome pilgrimage along the night, 
Till the wind falls again, and with it we. 
Farewell ! " 

VII. 

The wild wind swept them from my sight 
Even as they spake, and all the heath was bare. 
Sighingly the wind ceased. The night was still. 
The dead were gone. Only the moonlight there 
Upon the empty heath lay clear and chill. 
Then I remember'd long-forgotten things, 
And all my loss. I could no farther fare 
Along that haunted heath ; for my heart's strings 
Were aching, gnaw*d by an immense despair. 
Flat on the spot where last they stood I fell, 
And clutch'd the wither'd fern, as one that clings 
Fast to a grave where all he loved lies dead, 
And wept, and wept, and wept. 

"Rise Uriel," 
The Voice I knew still call'd, " and follow me ! " 
But I could only weep, so vast a well 
Of tears within me flow'd. At last I said 
" What heart or hope have I to follow thee ? 
Are not the Legions lost, that at thy call 
To mine own overthrow and theirs I led ? 
For I have seen again their faces all, 
And death was all I saw there." " Let them be ! " 
The Voice replied. " The dead shall live again 
When we have reach'd the goal whereto I go, 
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And there shalt thou rejoin them. Nor till then 
Canst thou thyself return to life, for thou 
Thyself art also fall'n among the slain. 
But look upon me, faithless one, and know 
That I am life in death, and joy in pain, 
And light in darkness." 

VIII. 

I look'd up, and saw, 
In glory that was not of mere moon light, 
(Glory that filPd me with a great glad awe) 
Shining above me, Her my soul loves well, 
Like a white Angel. And along the night 
Her voice still call'd me " Uriel ! Uriel ! " 
Again I follow^. And it seem'd that days 
And nights, and weeks, and months, and years went by, 
As on we went by never-ending ways 
Thro* worlds and worlds. And ever was mine eye 
Fixt on that beckoning Form with faithful gaze. 
And seasons little cared for — shine or shade, 
Or heat or cold — pursued us. Many a Spring, 
And many a Summer, many an Autumn, stayed 
My panting path, and round me strove to fling 
Their fervid arms, and many a Winter made 
His frozen fingers meet and fiercely cling 
In lean embrace that long my course dela/d, 
And Pain and Pleasure both essa/d to wring 
My purpose from me. But still, sore afraid 
Lest I should lose my Guide by tarrying, 
Forward I press'd whenever the Voice said 
"Uriel! Uriel! linger not !" 
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IX. 

At last 
We reach'd what seem'd the end of a dead world. 
Wall'd round it was by mountains bare and vast, 
And thro* them one thin perilous pathway curFd 
Into an unknown land of ice and snow, 
Where nothing lived, nor aught was left to freeze 
But frost. There was a heap of bones below ; 
Above, a flock of vultures. Under these, 
Hard by a stream that long had ceased to flow, 
A miserable, squalid, lean old man, 
Nursing a broken harp upon his knees, 
Sat in the frozen pass. His eyes were wan, 
But foil of spiteful looks. She my soul loved, 
Fair as a skyward Seraph on the wing, 
Before me up that perilous pathway moved, 
Calling me from above, and beckoning. 
But he that sat before the pass began 
To twang his harp, which had but one shrill string, 
(Whose notes like icy needles through me ran) 
And with a crack'd and creaking voice to sing 
" O fool, infatuated fool, forbear ! 
For yonder is the land of Ice and Snow, 
And She is dead that beckoneth to thee there, 
And dead forever are the dead I know." 

Whilst thus that lean old man, with eyes aglare, 
Sang to his broken harp's one string below, 
The vultures scream'd above in the bleak air 
" Dead are the dead forever ! " 
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X. 

" What art thou, 
Malignant wretch ? " I cried. The old man said 
"lam the Ancient Porter of this Pass, 
Beyond which lies the Land of Ice and Snow. 
And all the dwellers in that land are dead, 
And dead forever are the dead I know. 
And this, my harp — I know not when, alas ! 
But all its strings were broken long ago, 
Save one, which time makes tough. The others were 
Of sweeter tone, but this sounds more intense. 
And, for my name, some say it is Despair, 
And others say it is Experience." 

Thereat he laugh'd, and shook his sordid rags, 
And his wan eyes with sullen malice gleam'd. 
And loud again, upon the icy crags, 
In that bleak air above, the vultures scream'd. 
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SORRENTO REVISITED. 

(1885.) 

On the lizarded wall and the gold orb'd tree 
Spring's splendour again is shining ; 

But the glow of its gladness awakes in me 
Only a vast repining. 

To Sorrento, asleep on the soft blue breast 
Of the sea that she loves, and dreaming, 

Lone Capri uplifts an ethereal crest 
In the luminous azure gleaming. 

And the Sirens are singing again from the shore. 

'Tis the song that they sang to Ulysses ; 
But the sound of a song that is sung no more 

My soul in their music misses. 
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A SIGH. 

The passion and the pain of yore 
blow time hath still'd in vain, 

Since all that I can feel no more 
I yearn to feel again. 



NECROMANCY. 

Why didst thou let me deem thee lost for years, 

Youth of my heart ? And, now that I have shed 
O'er thy false grave long-since-forgotten tears, 

And put away my mourning for the dead, 
And learn'd to live without thee half content, 

What brings thee back alive, tho' in disguise ? 
For thou, with this fair stranger's beauty blent, 

Art smiling on me thro' another's eyes. 



/ 
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STRANGERS. 
(A rhapsody.) 

Children are born, about whose lucid brows 
The blue veins, visibly meandering, stream 
Transparent : children in whose wistful eyes 
Are looks like lost dumb creatures in a crowd, 
That roam, and search, and find not what they seek. 
These children are life's aliens. The wise nurse 
Shakes her head, murmuring " They will not live ! M 
A piteous prophecy, yet best for them 
The death that, pitifully premature, 
Remits the pitiless penalty of birth ; 
Letting the lost ones steal away unhurt, 
Because unnoticed, from a world not theirs. 

Strangers and star-born strayaways forlorn, 
Who come so careless of the outlandish wealth 
You carry with you, dropping as you go 
Treasures beyond the reach of Orient Kings, 
What seek you here where your unvalued gifts 
Shall leave you beggars for an alms denied ? 
Earth yields not their equivalent. No field 
So profitless but some poor price it hath ; 

2B 
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A spurious picture or a spavin'd horse 
May find in time their willing purchasers ; 
But never for its worth shall you exchange 
A soul's unmarketable opulence: 
And when at last, of those who (unenrich'd 
By your impoverishment) the gift forget, 
Your thirst and hunger crave a broken crust, 
A drop of water from the wayside well, 
Stripes shall correct such importunities. 

Linger not ! live not ! give not ! Hide your gifts. 

Ungiven, deeper than Remembrance digs 

Among the haunted ruins she explores 

For riches lost. And if abrupt mischance 

Their buried store reveal, without a blush 

Disown it, for a lie may sometimes save 

A miser's life. The truth would serve as well, 

Were truth not unbelievable ; for, stored 

In coin not current here and gems unprized, 

Your treasures are worth nothing to the wretch 

They tempt to make them, by a murder, his. 

But this the assassins know not, and ill-arm'd, 

Ill-arm'd and worse than weaponless, are you ! 

To whose inefficacious grasp was given 

In solemn mockery the seraphic sword 

That only archangelic hands can hold. 

Your own have clutch'd it by the burning blade, 

And, when you wield it, 'tis yourselves you wound. 

# - * * » # * 
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You that have Feeling, think you to have all ? 
Poor fools, and you have absolutely nought ! 
In reckonings of this world's arithmetic 
Everything else is something by itself, 
Feeling alone is nothing. Could you add 
That nothing to what counts for anything, 
Forthwith a tenfold potency perchance 
The unreckonable zero might bestow 
Upon the reckon' d unit. But what boots 
A value so vicarious ? 

Yours the spell 
Whose all-transfigurating sorceries 
Convert the dust man grovels in to gold ; 
Robing the pauper royal in the pomp 
Of princely exultations, changing night 
To morning, death to life, the wilderness 
To paradise ; beatifying pain, 
Cleansing impurity, and strewing thick 
The gulphs of Hell with starry gleams of Heaven. 
But use it not ! Unsanction' d miracles 
Are sentenced sins. Writ large for all to read, 
About the world's street corners Reason posts 
u Beware of the Miraculous ! " Whereto 
Prudence appends, the placard to complete, 
" Miracles are forbidden 1 " Use it not, 
Your gift unblest! Lo, Virtue's High Priest 

comes, 
Calls the Sanhedrim's long-phylacteried train, 
Consults, the scriptured scrolls, within them finds 
No warrant for the wonders you perform, 
And them and you doth anathematise. 
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Linger not ! live not ! give not ! All your gifts 
Shall turn to stones and scourges in the hands 
That crave them, and to live is to be lost 



* • 

* * 



Thou starry snowflake, whose still flight transforms 

The frozen crystal's constellated crown 

To an ethereal feather, seek not here, 

Celestial stranger, seek not here on earth, 

Where Purity were nameless but for thee, 

The warmth that wastes, the fervours that defile ! 

Upon our withered branches hang not thou 

Thy votive wreaths, nor our bleak paths invest 

With thy pale presence ! Vainly dost thou cling 

About our fasten'd casements, vainly spread 

So close beside our doors thy spotless couch. 

Behind them dwells Ingratitude. The voice 

That welcomed thine arrival will anon 

Resent thy lingering, and exclaim " Enough ! " 

Trust not the looks that smile, the lips that sigh, 

" I love thee ! " For to-day those words mean " Come ! n 

To-morrow " Go ! " Men's words are numberless, 

And yet in man's speech only the same word 

Means " No " to-morrow that meant " Yes " to-day. 

Linger not, live not, give not, you forlorn 
Gift-laden strangers ! With your gifts ungiven, 

And so at least undesecrated, die ! 

* * * * * * 

****** 
****** 
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What fills with such invincibility 
The frail seed striving thro* the stubborn soil ? 
The sun so long one herbless spot caress'd, 
That in the darkling germ beneath it stiriM 
A tender trouble, and that trouble seenVd 
A promise. " Can it be, the Sun himself 
Hath sought me ? He so glorious, he so great, 
And I so dark, so insignificant ! 
Dear Sun, with all the strength thy love reveal'd, 
Responding to thy summons, I am here " 
And the rich life of granaried Lybia glows 
Revelling already in a single grain. 

Doth the sun answer, " Little one, too much 
Thou hast responded, now respond no more : ' ? 
No, for throughout the illimitable heights 
And deeps of boundless Being, to attain 
It scarce suffices, at the most and best, 
To tend beyond the unattainable, 
And too much love is still not love enough. 
The sun may set, but all his rising wrought 
To life's enraptured consciousness remains. 
The Sun disowns not, even when he deserts, 
What he put forth his fervours to evoke. 
Man's love alone its doing disavows, 
And makes denial of its dearest deed. 



Beneath a dead bird's long-uncared-for cage, 
That hangs forgotten in the cLoister'd court 
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Of some lone uninhabitable house, 

From the chink'd pavement slowly creeping comes 

A thin weak stem that opens like a heart, 

And puts forth tenderly two tiny hands 

Of benediction to that cage forlorn, 

Then dies, as tho' its little life had done 

All it was born to do. The flint-set earth 

Requites the dead bird's gift — one casual seed, 

And from her stony breast a blossom blows. 

But, pouring forth Uranian star-seed, strew 
Incipient heavens thro' all the hollowness 
Of human gratitude for gifts divine, 
And nothing from the sowing of such seed 
Shall blossom but the bitterness of death. 

****** 
****** 
****** 

O that the throbbing orb of this thronged world, 
The sun-led seasons, the revolving years, 
Day with his glory, night with all her stars, 
The present, and the future, and the past, 
And earth, and heaven, should but a bauble be ! 
The unvalued gift of an extravagant soul, 
Given undemanded, broken by a breath, 
The sport of one exorbitant desire, 
The easy spoil of one minute mischance, 
And all for nothing ! What ? the unheedful flint 
Spares room to house the blossom that requites 
A chance seed fallen from a dead bird's cage, 
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And nothing, nothing, in the long long years, 

That bring to other losses soon or late 

The loss of loss remember'd, shall arise ? 

Nothing, not even a penitential tear, 

A fleeting sigh, a momentary smile, 

The benediction of a passing thought 

Of pitiful remembrance — to repay 

The quite-forgotten gift of too much love ! 

****** 
****** 

All other loss comparison avails 

To lessen, and all other ills worse ill 

May mitigate. Defeated monarchs find 

Cold comfort left in Caesar's legions lost : 

The ruin'd merchant in the bankrupt State : 

The bedless beggar in the bed-rid lord. 

The sight of Niobe dries many tears, 

And by the side of open graves are graves 

Long seal'd, like old wounds cicatrised by time. 

But this is an immitigable ill, 

A lastingly incomparable loss, 

A forfeiture of refuge that exiles 

Its victim even from the lonest lodge 

Where Misery's leprous outcasts may at least 

Commiserate each other. The excess 

Of one o'erweening moment hath usurpt 

The whole dominion of eternity ; 

Yet even the usurpation was a fraud, 

For what seem'd all was nothing ; and its dupes, 
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Who mourn that moment's loss, have with it lost 
The right to say that it was ever theirs. 

* « * * * * 

***** * 

***** * 

Sceptic, approach and, into this abysm 

Of torment gazing, tremblingly believe ! 

Behold in Hell the soul's appalling proof 

Of her dread immortality ! What else 

Could for a moment undestroy'd endure 

The least of such annihilating pangs ? 

Transmute them into corporal sufferings. Hurl 

Their victim from the visionary top 

Of some sk/d tower, and on its flinted base 

Shatter his crumpled carcass : if the heart 

Still beats, lay bare each lacerated nerve 

And sear with scorching steel the sensitive flesh : 

Or lift the bleeding ruins of the wretch, 

Lay them in down, bandage with cruel care 

The broken limbs, and nurse to life again 

Their swooning anguish : then from eyes that burn 

Chase slumber, and to lips that parch deny 

Release from thirst. It boots not ! Flesh and blood 

Death to his painless sanctuary takes, 

And life's material mechanism stops. 

The first pang is the last. But all these pangs 

(And add to these what worse, if worse there be, 

The torturer's teeming art hath yet devised) 

Attain not the tenth part of those endured 

Without cessation by the soul that loves, 
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When love is only suffering. What escape, 
What refuge, from self-torment hath the soul ? 
Or what for love is left unoverthrown 
By love's own overthrow ? 

The growth of love, 
Outgrowing the wide girdle of the world, 
Hath in itself absorb'd sun, moon, and stars, 
Life, Death, and Thought's illimitable realm, 
Leaving in Time no moment, and in Space 
No point, its omnipresence kindles not 
To palpitant incandescence — and what then ? 
A word, nay not so much, a breath unbreathed, 
A look, and all this universe of love, 
Cramm'd with the curse of Tantalus, becomes 
A pitiless infinitude of fierce 
Importunate impossibilities, 
Where nothing is but what may never be. 



Fond wretch, with those insatiable eyes, 

Among the ruins of a world destroy'd 

What art thou seeking ? Its destroyer? Look ! 

He stands before thee. And thou knowst him not. 

The traitor of thy perisht universe 

Hath perisht with it. Nay, that world and he, 

Whose creature and creator was thyself, 

Save in thyself existed not. Away, 

Disown'd survivor of what never was ! 

****** 
****** 

****** 
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There is a sigh that hath no audible sound, 

And, like a ghost that hath no visible form, 

Breathing unheard thro' solitudes unseen, 

Its presence haunts the Desert of the Heart. 

Fata Morgana ! Fair Enchantress, Queen 

Of all that ever-quivering quietness, 

There dost thou dreaming dwell, and there create 

Those fervid desolations of delight, 

Where dwell with thee the joys that never were ! 

And, when in darkness fades the phantom scene, 

The wizard stars that nightly trembling light 

That undiscovered loneliness are looks 

From eyes that love no longer. All the winds 

That whisper there are breaths of broken vows 

And perjured promises. The pale mirage 

That haunts the simmering hyaline above 

Is all the work of ghosts, and its bright wastes 

Teem with fantastic spectres of the swoons 

Of prostrate passions, hopes become despairs, 

And dreams of bliss unblest. In that weird sky 

There is no peace, but a perpetual trance 

Of torturous ecstasy. Vext multitudes 

Of frantic apparitions mingle there, 

And part, and vanish, waving vaporous arms 

Of supplication — to each other lured, 

And by each other pantingly repulsed. 

The goblin picture of a passionate world 

Painted on nothingness ! And all the sands, 

Heaved by the sultry sighings of the heart 

Of this unquietable solitude, 
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Are waves that everlastingly roll on 

O'er wrecks deep-sunken in a shoreless sea 

Whose bed is vast oblivion. Out of sight, 

Into that sea's abysmal bosom pour'd, 

Flow all desires unsatisfied, all pains 

Unpitied, all affections unfulfill'd, 

And sighs, and tears, and smiles misunderstood. 

There all the adventurous argosies that sail'd 
In search of undiscovered worlds, reduced 
To undiscoverable wrecks, remain. 
And there perchance, at last, no more estranged 
From all around them, since not stranger they 
Than all things else, where all things else are strange, 
In that wide strangeness unrejected rest 
The world's rejected strangers — loves unloved, 
And lives unlived, and longings unappeased. 
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N IANA. 

A Corsaire corsaire et demi. — French idiom. 

I. 

A famous author . . . Why not say 
His name at once ? This author, then, 
Whose world-wide reputation . . . Nay 
On second thoughts I'll call him N. 
When first I knew him, years ago, 
His genius in youth's dawn-light pure 
Had just begun to rise and glow : 
His wit was bright, his name obscure, 
His spirit high, his fortunes low. 
Now, he is rich, renown'd, extolFd ; 
But fresh no more his fancies run ; 
Their source, so opulent of old, 
Is empty as, when dinner's done, 
The bottle every guest was told 
To taste, and praise, and then push on. 

II. 

Push'd on he has been, praised he is, 
And, thanks to praise, no longer poor. 
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To purchase odds and ends of his 
The publishers besiege his door. 
What made them, then, so long averse 
* To invest in N. the capital 
That now comes pouring from their purse 
As fast as from his goose quill fall 
Its last few drops ? The critics' curse 
Was on him, tho' without their gall : 
They did not blame his books, but worse, 
They would not notice them at all. 
And when, in vain, from publisher 
To publisher he daily trudged, 
All shook their heads, and answered " Sir, 
You are condemn'd because unjudged." 



HI. 

But N. was not to be dismayM ; 
And since he got nor praise nor pelf 
By writing books which no one read, 
He left off writing books himself, 
And wrote reflections in their stead 
Upon the books of other men. 
Those other men were men of fame 
Whose books, by all the world revered 
Except by N., forthwith became 
The stepping-stones whereby he cleaiM 
Fame's Rubicon at length. For when, 
With their illustrious names connected, 
On the same title-page appeared 
The name of N. it found its way, 
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Precisely as he had expected, 

To public notice there and then. 

Shock'd at such insolent display 

Of vain pretence, the critics fell 

Foul of N.'s work. But all the blame 

That work invited served to swell 

Its profitable circulation 

Which quickly reach'd editions ten. 

And this presumptuous publication, 

The primal base N.'s future fame 

And fortune were securely built on, 

Was labelled by his crafty pen 

" The Works of Shakespeare and of Milton 

Corrected and improved by N. w 



IV. 

Less easy to describe than guess 

The storm of wrath this title woke 

From all the Literary Press, 

Whose soul 'twas studied to provoke ! 

The occasion, as you may conceive, 

Was miss'd by none of the Reviews 

To smite the offender, and achieve 

The vindication of the Muse 

Of Shakespeare and of Milton, wronged 

By N.'s outrageous insolence. 

The castigation was prolong'd 

And well applied. At N.'s expense 

Each censor lavished all his store 

Of wisdom, wit, and eloquence 

2C 
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Upon that painful task, and bore 
Unflinching his imperative part 
In the stern duty laid on all 
To rescue literature and art, 
The honoured dead, the national 
Inheritance in the renown 
Of those illustrious Englishmen, 
And all the sacred scrolls fly-blown 
By that conceited insect, N. 



v. 

But hail'd with joy the tempest broke 

On one who stopp'd to pocket each 

Deserved rebuke with no more qualms 

Than beggars feel when in their poke 

They thrust the ignominious alms 

It did not shame them to beseech. 

N.'s name was soon a standing joke. 

His portrait drawn in Punch by Leech, 

Served as a type ; in fact, became 

Symbolical of every folly 

That lack'd till then a face and name. 

'Tis strange and somewhat melancholy 

That men's absurdities should be 

More numerous than their names and faces. 

But so it is. We daily see 

All sorts of nameless nonsenses 

With one another running races 

For recognition. Parentless 

And homeless too, they ramble free 
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As little beggar urchins sent 
Into the world without a father. 
Now N. by general consent 
Became the patron, or say rather 
Adoptive parent of all these. 
And daily some addition new 
To popular repertories 

Of N iana laughter drew 

From London's million mouths, as did 
Don Quixote, if reports say true, 
From all the loungers of Madrid. 



VI. 

To every man's absurdities 
He gaily gave his name ungrudged, 
And let men say what men might please, 
But wisely neither flinch'd nor budged 
From that well-pelted pillory 
Wherein he found himself at ease. 
But the town's laughter by and by 
Subsided ; and by slow degrees 
The ridicule, as it grew stale, 
Was less and less ridiculous. 
Seeing his lucky star wax pale 
And sink into oblivion thus, 
N., much alarmed, without delay 
Sagaciously resolved on breaking 
Ground altogether new. One day, 
When all the salutary shrieking 
Of the Reviews had died away, 
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And fame and fortune seem'd forsaking 
N.'s half forgotten name (for they 
Whose wrath it roused had been its making) 
He wrote a book which, truth to say, 
Had merit — relatively speaking. 



VII. 

All merit, be it what it may, 
Is relative : and in relation 
To the shrewd part 'twas meant to play 
Of reconciling a censorious, 
Mistrustful, stiff-neckM generation 
To search for gold in N.'s mix'd clay, 
This book was really meritorious. 
'Twixt good and bad there is a small 
And narrow tract of neutral ground, 
Where honey gives a grace to gall, 
And discords make a pleasant sound. 
There, things of tastes equivocal 
By those who seek them may be found. 
An atom more, an atom less, 
To that thin tract assigns the bound 
On either side. 'Tis thereabouts 
The almond finds that bitterness 
Which just suggests delightful doubts 
Of prussic acid. You might kill 
A parrot with it, Pve heard say ; 
And, tho' it is not poison, still 
It tastes in such a poisonous way 
That in its flavour there's the charm 
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Of feeling that perhaps you may 

Be poison'd with no sort of harm. 

Books that approach, and yet just miss 

The point that compromises candour 

Titillate by some trick like this 

The taste to which they do not pander. 

N.'s book had, first, the merit, then, 

Of coming in the nick of time 

To call attention back to N. 

And, next, of being not sublime 

Nor yet completely ludicrous. 

The author most adroitly took 

The public, whom he flatter'd thus, 

Into the secret of this book ; 

Confessing he had utter 5 d treason 

Against his famous predecessors, 

Not for the unpardonable reason 

Ascribed to him by the professors 

Of literary law, but merely 

To win the attention which, tho' prized 

By Modest Merit, and so dearly, 

Is by Pretence monopolized. 

In short, this book, good humour'd, droll, 

And not quite cynical, tho' nearly, 

Just hit the mark, and gain'd the goal 

Of N.'s design. The laugh was now 

Upon its author's side at last. 

The critics had, no matter how, 

His purpose help'd. For he had pass'd 

And pass'd by their unconscious aid, 

The Rubicon so far, that vain 
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Were all the efforts they now made 

Too late to pass him back again. 

And what if his good chance he owed 

To their denouncings and condemnings ? 

" Beggars " a name in scorn bestow'd 

Upon the patriotic Flemings, 

Because the title of their pride, 

A pride that gloried in rebuke, 

When they successfully defied 

The ruthless rule of Alva's Duke. 

N. cited all such cases old 

To prove his conduct not improper. 

And "'Tis Worth's fault," he argued bold, 

" If she lets Impudence out-top her ; 

For men take copper-gilt for gold, 

But also copper' d gold for copper." 
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TWINS. 
1. 

There are two women ; one I love, and one 

I hate. None knows, nor guesses that I know, 
The difference, visible to me alone, 
Between the two. 

11. 
The world believes the one I hate to be 

The one I love. So little knows it either ! 
And tho' one house holds both, you never see 
The two together. 

in. 
The woman that I hate is circumspect, 

In all her intimacies pure of taint, 
In all her conduct carefully correct, 
A social saint ! 

IV. 

The woman that I love has other ways, 

Is passionate, spontaneous, quick, intense ; 
No social code her wild warm will obeys, 
Nor moral sense. 
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V. 

She whom I hate is studiously devout, 

And a good Christian, sure of her salvation ; 
Nor ever thinks, feels, speaks, or acts without 
Deliberation. 

VI. 

She whom I love is neither saint nor sinner, 

But a wild creature unashamed of truth 
To the glad animal life that glows within her, 
And her hot youth. 

VII. 

One has no heart, the other has no head : 

One is all prudence, and all pulse the other : 
Yet both when babes on the same milk were fed 
By the same mother. 

VIII. 

Each by the other is despised and shunn'd : 
Each to the other is a startling stranger : 
Each for the other stores a secret fund 
Of nameless danger ! 

IX. 

And all the difference there is between 

These women, comprehensive tho* it be, 
By nobody in all the world is seen 
Except by me. 
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X. 

But sometimes, when the night is lone and late, 

And done the pious day's puritanic task, 
Panting for breath, the woman that I hate 
Shakes off her mask, 

XI. 

Unbuckles her immaculate girdle, lets 

Her spotless vesture in disordered layers 
Fall at her feet, and sinfully forgets 
To say her prayers. 

XII. 

Then, from that hated woman's robe set free 

In all her fearless fervours manifold, 
The woman that I love leaps forth to me, 
Naked and bold ! 
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BUDDHA. 



I. 



His quiet hands laid on his quiet knees, 
While o'er his mild face hoveringly flits 

The shadow of mysterious reveries, 

Mute on his bronzen throne the Buddha sits. 



ii. 



The stillness of long silenced centuries 

Smiles on his lips ; and the invisible 
Abysms that he beholds in his soft eyes 

Reflect the heights of Heaven, the deeps of Hell. 



in. 



But round him all the temple hums and swarms 

With eager voices, eager faces, feet 
That dance, and nodding heads, and waving arms, 

And hands uplifted to his sacred seat. 
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IV. 



For now is Buddha's Festival : and here 
From all around his worshippers arrive : 

Prince, merchant, warrior, mendicant, fakeer, 
Hasting like bees gift-laden to the hive ! 



v. 



Each in his hand an offering, in his heart 
A wish, is bearing to the Buddha's shrine. 

Each prays, " Accept mine offering, and impart 
Fulfilment, Buddha, to this wish of mine ! " 



VI. 



But, with hands quiet, laid on quiet knees, 
While o'er his mild face hoveringly flits 

The shadow of mysterious reveries, 

Mute on his bronzen throne the Buddha sits. 



VII. 



Into the heights of Heaven, the deeps of Hell, 
Gazing, he smiles with countenance serene. 

For all things distant and invisible 
He sees, but sees not anything between. 
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ROAM THE ROUND WORLD. 



I. 



ROAM the round world, by valley, hill, or heath. 
The land will lead thee to the sea at last. 

Life is the never-failing way to death, 
The present a sure passage to the past. 



II. 

Whatever chance may by the way befall, 
Thou canst not miss the Infinite, that waits 

With endless time and boundless room for all. 
Trust the Unknown ! For it survives the Fates. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 



1. 



To prove which of the two is the strongest, 
The power of Love or of Hate, 

The Creator to each of them granted, 
Upon trial the chance to create. 



11. 



Then a Montagu, first, and a Capulet 

Hate produced. Love, unafraid, 
Took the murderous monsters, and out of them 

His Romeo and Juliet he made. 



L 
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ANDROMEDA, 
i. 

The monster that with menace guarded thee 
Rock-bound, unhappy one, at last is slain ; 

And thy long-prison'd loveliness set free 
From the chill torment of its cruel chain. 

For what, then, do those wistful gazes wait ? 
And why art thou still lingering there alone, 

In fruitless freedom, so disconsolate? 

Perseus is gone ! 

H. 

Heroic men, 'tis yours to dare and do. 

Heroic women, yours the harder lot, 
To wait and suffer. The years come and go. 

Deliverance tarries. You can seek it not. 
And if, when come at last, it comes too late ? 

Forlorn Andromeda, thy chains undone 
Have freed thy life for what uncertain fate ? 

Perseus is gone ! 
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SERENADE. 



He. 

The moon is shining clear : 

Still is the night, and sweet : 

And all alone 

I linger and listen here 

For the sound of thy little feet, 

My Dearest One ! 

Dost thou not hear my call ? 

Ours is the world at last 

To wander free ! 

Burst are my fetters all, 

The peril and pain are past, 

I wait but thee ! 



She. 

Is the moon shining bright ? 
Is the night-hour so fair, 
My Dearest One ? 
To me there comes no light : 
To me there comes no air. 
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Thy voice alone 

I hear : but I cannot rise, 

Nor get away to thee, 

For all my trying. 

A dead man on me lies. 

And so heavy he lies on me, 

I, too, am dying. 
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MISERIMA. 



Young, rich, and fair, why art thou weeping so ? 

Say, dost thou mourn for thy dead infant ? " No, 

I never was a mother? 



Dost thou, then, mourn for thy dead husband, say ? 
" / loved him not? For thy lost lover ? " Nay, 
Nor loved I any other? 

Young, rich, and fair, what hast thou lost, then? 

"Nought 
Nor have youth, wealth, and beauty given me aught 
That compensates the keeping? 

Yet life for thee has done its best and most. 
Young, rich, and fair, if thou hast nothing lost, 
What is it thou art weeping ? 



" / weep my useless wealth, my beauty vain, 
My youth, they gladden not I weep the pain 
Of pleasures unenjotfd? 

2D 
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All possible felicities are thine, 
For what good thing denied thee dost thou pine ? 
" Love that is unalloyd." 

Weep on, then ! Weep till tolls the passing bell ! 
Thou hast set thine heart on the impossible. 
Young, rich, and fair disdain it, 

And live content I Else die, disconsolate one ! 
Love that is unalloy'd life gives to none. 

Death may, perchance, attain it. 



II 

I 

l! 
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THE WOOD DEVIL. 



i. 

In the wood, where I wander'd astray, 
Came the Devil a-talking to me, 
O Mother ! Mother ! 

But why did ye tell me, and why did they say, 
That the Devil's a horrible blackamoor ? He 
Black-faced and horrible ? No, Mother, no ! 
And how should a poor girl be likely to know 
That the Devil's so gallant and gay, Mother ? 
So gentle, and gallant, and gay, 
With his curly head, and his comely face, 
And his cap and feather, and saucy grace, 
Mother 1 Mother ! 



II. 

And " Pretty one, whither away ? 

And shall I come with you ? " said he. 

O Mother ! Mother ! 

And so winsome he was, not a word could I say, 

And he kiss'd me, and sweet were his kisses to me, 
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And he kiss'd me, and kiss'd, till I kiss'd him again, 

And O not till he left me I knew to my pain 

'Twas the Devil that led me astray, Mother ! 

The Devil so gallant and gay, 

With his curly head, and his comely face, 

And his cap and feather, and saucy grace, 

Mother! Mother! 
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AVE MARIA. 



1. 

Ave Maria ! Pilot star, 
Whose light the seaman hails 

When broken falls the last lone spar, 
And every beacon fails, 
Ave Maria ! 



11. 

My heart is as a helmless bark 

Upon a stormy sea, 
And o'er its waters wild and dark 

A suppliant calls to thee, 
Ave Maria ! 



ill. 

Ave Maria ! Shepherd star, 
That led the wizard kings, 

I too have sought thee from afar 
With store of precious things. 
Ave Maria ! 
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IV, 

But all my precious things are" lost, 
And lost with them must be 

My life forlorn and tempest tost, 
Unless thou rescue me. 
Ave Maria ! 
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THE PRISONER OF PROVENCE. 



Is it a story that I once heard told 
In boyhood ? Did I read it in my youth, 

Not understanding it till I grew old, 
A fiction then, that now becomes a truth ? 



11. 



Two children were they of one mother born, 
Brethren and twins. Yet to each other they 

Were strangers ever, from life's natal morn 
To the last moment of its dying day. 



ill. 



The life of one was in a palace pass'd, 
That of the other in a prison-den ; 

His name was a dread secret to the last, 
His brother's loud upon the lips of men. 
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IV. 

The face of one to all the world was shown, 

The other's never visible on earth. 
The first was reaiM in splendour to renown, 

The second breath'd in mystery from his birth. 

v. 

One of them all men calFd "The Grand." He graced 

A throne by princes held in reverence. 
The other, whom an iron mask effaced, 

Some people calPd " The Prisoner of Provence." 

VI. 

Where have I read it ? Did I hear it told ? 

Is it a legend that I learnt in youth ? 
Why does it haunt me like a weird of old 

RecalFd by the discovery of its truth ? 

VII. 

One thing is sure. To every light its shade ; 

In every breath of fame a secret sigh ; 
By every glory is a darkness made ; 

And every grandeur has its mystery 

VIII. 

By sad self-knowledge this full well I know. 

And I am conscious, too, that, whether they, 
The twin -born brethren, did live long ago, 

Or did not, in my life they live to-day ; 
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IX. 

Or beings like them. I divide their lot 
With each, and keep the secret of the twain. 

One brother's gaoler, tho' he knows it not ; 
The other's most obsequious chamberlain. 

x. 

The one the world sees, talks of, thinks it knows, 
Is named and noted. All that more or less 

Men envy fate upon his lot bestows ; 
Celebrity, importance, and success. 

XI. 

The other breathes beneath an iron mask, 
Suppress'd in silence, solitude, and gloom, 

A nameless mystery. For my lifelong task 
Is to conceal the secret of his doom. 

XII. 

Because if this poor prisoner of state 
Were free, and his true character made known, 

His liberation would annihilate 
The realm safe-guarded by his brother's crown. 

XIII. 

Thus while one part of me, that seems the whole, 
Lives in profusion and magnificence, 

The other pines in pitiless control, 
Lone as the nameless Prisoner of Provence. 



i 
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XIV. 

That Prisoner of Provence — the man who lived 
And died beneath a mask ! And he, the king 

Men called " The Grand " ! How have their fates 
contrived 
Such lights and shadows over mine to fling ? 

XV. 

Where have I read it ? Did I hear it told 
When I was young ? Or dream'd it in my youth ? 

Is it a story of the days of old ? 
Or but a fancy that reveals a truth ? 
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